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President Obama & Marilynne Robinson: 

A Conversation in Iowa 


The following conversation between 
President Obama and Marilynne Rob- 
inson was conducted in Des Moines, 
Iowa, on September 14. An audio 
recording of it can be heard at itunes 
.com/nybooks. 

— The Editors 

The President. Marilynne, it’s wonder- 
ful to see you. And as I said as we were 
driving over here, this is an experi- 
ment, because typically when I come to 
a place like Des Moines, I immediately 
am rushed over to some political event 
and I make a speech, or I have a town 
hall, or I go see some factory and have 
wonderful conversations with people. 
But it’s very planned out and scripted. 
And typically, we’re trying to drive a 
very particular message that day about 
education or about manufacturing. 

But one of the things that I don’t get 
a chance to do as often as I’d like is just 
to have a conversation with somebody 
who I enjoy and I’m interested in; to 
hear from them and have a conversation 
with them about some of the broader 
cultural forces that shape our democ- 
racy and shape our ideas, and shape how 
we feel about citizenship and the direc- 
tion that the country should be going in. 

And so we had this idea that why 
don’t I just have a conversation with 
somebody I really like and see how it 
turns out. And you were first in the 
queue, because — 

Marilynne Robinson: Thank you very 
much. 

The President. Well, as you know — 
I’ve told you this — I love your books. 
Some listeners may not have read your 
work before, which is good, because 
hopefully they’ll go out and buy your 
books after this conversation. 

I first picked up Gilead, one of your 
most wonderful books, here in Iowa. 
Because I was campaigning at the time, 
and there’s a lot of downtime when 
you’re driving between towns and when 
you get home late from campaigning. 
And you and I, therefore, have an Iowa 
connection, because Gilead is actually 
set here in Iowa. 

And I’ve told you this — one of my 
favorite characters in fiction is a pastor 
in Gilead, Iowa, named John Ames, 
who is gracious and courtly and a little 
bit confused about how to reconcile his 
faith with all the various travails that his 
family goes through. And I was just — I 
just fell in love with the character, fell in 
love with the book, and then you and 
I had a chance to meet when you got a 
fancy award at the White House. And 
then we had dinner and our conversa- 
tions continued ever since. 

So anyway, that’s enough context. 
You just have completed a series of 
essays that are not fiction, and I had a 
chance to read one of them about fear 
and the role that fear may be playing in 
our politics and our democracy and our 
culture.* And you looked at it through 
the prism of Christianity and sort of the 
Protestant traditions that helped shape 
us, so I thought maybe that would be a 
good place to start. 


*“Fear,” The New York Review, Sep- 
tember 24, 2015. 


Why did you decide to write this 
book of essays? And why was fear an 
important topic, and how does it con- 
nect to some of the other work that 
you’ve been doing? 

Robinson: Well, the essays are actually 
lectures. I give lectures at a fair rate, 
and then when I’ve given enough of 
them to make a book, I make a book. 

The President: So you just kind of mash 
them all together? 


most countries have done, given all our 
faults — that’s what made it a viable de- 
mocracy. And I think that we have cre- 
ated this incredibly inappropriate sort 
of in-group mentality when we really 
are from every end of the earth, just 
dealing with each other in good faith. 
And that’s just a terrible darkening of 
the national outlook, I think. 

The President: We’ve talked about this, 
though. I’m always trying to push a little 
more optimism. Sometimes you get — I 
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Robinson: I do. That’s what I do. But it 
rationalizes my lecturing, too. But fear 
was very much — is on my mind, be- 
cause I think that the basis of democ- 
racy is the willingness to assume well 
about other people. 

You have to assume that basically 
people want to do the right thing. I think 
that you can look around society and see 
that basically people do the right thing. 
But when people begin to make these 
conspiracy theories and so on, that make 
it seem as if what is apparently good is in 
fact sinister, they never accept the argu- 
ment that is made for a position that they 
don’t agree with — you know? 

The President: Yes. 

Robinson: Because [of] the idea of the 
“sinister other.” And I mean, that’s bad 
under all circumstances. But when it’s 
brought home, when it becomes part of 
our own political conversation about 
ourselves, I think that that really is 
about as dangerous a development as 
there could be in terms of whether we 
continue to be a democracy. 

The President: Well, now there’s been 
that strain in our democracy and in 
American politics for a long time. And 
it pops up every so often. I think the 
argument right now would be that be- 
cause people are feeling the stresses of 
globalization and rapid change, and we 
went through one of the worst financial 
crises since the Great Depression, and 
the political system seems gridlocked, 
that people may be particularly recep- 
tive to that brand of politics. 

Robinson: But having looked at one 
another with optimism and tried to fa- 
cilitate education and all these other 
things — which we’ve done more than 


think you get discouraged by it, and I tell 
you, well, we go through these moments. 

Robinson: But when you say that to me, 
I say to you, you’re a better person than 
I am. 

The President: Well, but I want to pick 
up on the point you made about us com- 
ing from everywhere. You’re a novelist 
but you’re also — can I call you a theolo- 
gian? Does that sound, like, too stuffy? 
You care a lot about Christian thought. 

Robinson: I do, indeed. 

The President: And that’s part of the 
foundation of your writings, fiction 
and nonfiction. And one of the points 
that you’ve made in one of your most 
recent essays is that there was a time 
in which at least reformed Christianity 
in Europe was very much “the other.” 
And part of our system of government 
was based on us rejecting an exclusive, 
inclusive — or an exclusive and tightly 
controlled sense of who is part of the 
community and who is not, in favor of a 
more expansive one. 

Tell me a little bit about how your 
interest in Christianity converges with 
your concerns about democracy. 

Robinson: Well, I believe that people 
are images of God. There’s no alterna- 
tive that is theologically respectable to 
treating people in terms of that under- 
standing. What can I say? It seems to 
me as if democracy is the logical, the 
inevitable consequence of this kind of 
religious humanism at its highest level. 
And it [applies] to everyone. It’s the 
human image. It’s not any loyalty or 
tradition or anything else; it’s being 
human that enlists the respect, the love 
of God being implied in it. 


The President: But you’ve struggled 
with the fact that here in the United 
States, sometimes Christian interpre- 
tation seems to posit an “us versus 
them,” and those are sometimes the 
loudest voices. But sometimes I think 
you also get frustrated with kind of 
the wishy-washy, more liberal versions 
where anything goes. 

Robinson: Yes. 

The President: How do you reconcile 
the idea of faith being really impor- 
tant to you and you caring a lot about 
taking faith seriously with the fact that, 
at least in our democracy and our civic 
discourse, it seems as if folks who take 
religion the most seriously sometimes 
are also those who are suspicious of 
those not like them? 

Robinson: Well, I don’t know how se- 
riously they do take their Christianity, 
because if you take something seriously, 
you’re ready to encounter difficulty, run 
the risk, whatever. I mean, when people 
are turning in on themselves — and God 
knows, arming themselves and so on — 
against the imagined other, they’re not 
taking their Christianity seriously. I 
don’t know — I mean, this has happened 
over and over again in the history of 
Christianity, there’s no question about 
that, or other religions, as we know. 

But Christianity is profoundly coun- 
terintuitive — “Love they neighbor as 
thyself” — which I think properly under- 
stood means your neighbor is as worthy 
of love as you are, not that you’re actu- 
ally going to be capable of this sort of su- 
perhuman feat. But you’re supposed to 
run against the grain. It’s supposed to be 
difficult. It’s supposed to be a challenge. 

The President: Well, that’s one of the 
things I love about your characters in 
your novels, it’s not as if it’s easy for 
them to be good Christians, right? 

Robinson: Right. 

The President: It’s hard. And it’s sup- 
posed to be hard. Now, you grew up 
in Idaho, in a pretty — it wasn’t a big, 
cosmopolitan place. 

Robinson: The word “cosmopolitan” 
was never applied. 

The President: Which town in Idaho 
did you grow up in? 

Robinson: [Coeur d’Alene] is where I 
really grew up. 

The President: How big was the town 
when you were growing up? 

Robinson: 13,500 people. 

The President: All right. So that’s a town. 

Robinson: Yes, the second-largest city 
in the state at the time. 

The President: And how do you think 
you ended up thinking about democ- 
racy, writing, faith the way you do? 
How did that experience of growing 
up in a pretty small place in Idaho, 
which might have led you in an entirely 
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different direction — how did you end 
up here, Marilynne? What happened? 
Was it libraries? 

Robinson: It was libraries, it was — peo- 
ple are so complicated. It’s like every 
new person is a completely new roll of 
the dice, right? 

The President: Right. 

Robinson: I followed what was for 
me the path of least resistance, which 
meant reading a lot of books and writ- 
ing, because it came naturally to me. 
My brother is excellent in many of 
these things, you know? And I think 
we reinforced each other, he and I, but 
it was perfectly accidental. 

With all respect to that environment, 
many very smart people do not follow 
the path in life that people like my 
brother and I did. You learn from them 
even if you don’t learn from them in a 
formal sense. But I always knew what 
I wanted to do in a sense — I mean, 
not be, but do. I didn’t really have the 
concept of author until I was in high 
school. But I was writing. 

The President: But you knew you 
wanted to read and write. 

Robinson: Yes, that’s what I wanted to 
do. 

The President: Were your parents into 
books, or did they just kind of encour- 
age you or tolerate your quirkiness? 

Robinson: There was great toler- 
ance in the house for quirkiness. No, 
it’s a funny thing because on the one 
hand. I’m absolutely indebted to my 
origins, whatever they are, whatever 
that means. On the other hand, with all 
love and respect, my parents were not 
particularly bookish people. 

The President: Well, that’s why you 
have good sense along with sort of an 
overlay of books on top of good sense. 
What did your mom and dad do? 

Robinson: My mother was a stay-at- 
home mother. My father was a sort of 
middle-management lumber company 

guy. 

The President: But they encouraged it. 

Robinson: You know what, they were 
the adults and we were the kids, you 
know what I mean? Sort of like two 
species. But if they noticed we were 
doing something — drawing or paint- 
ing or whatever we were doing — then 
they would get us what we needed to do 
that, and silently go on with it. One of 
the things that I think is very liberating 
is that if I had lived any honest life, 
my parents would have been equally 
happy. I was under no pressure. 

The President: Well, you told me about 
a certain attitude that your parents 
had that was — there was a certain set 
of homespun values of hard work and 
honesty and humility. And that sounded 
really familiar to me when I think about 
my grandparents who grew up in Kansas. 

And that’s part of what I see in your 
writing. And part of my connection to 
your books, I think, is an appreciation 
for — without romanticizing Middle 
America or small-town America — that 
sense of homespun virtues. And that 
comes out in your writing. And it some- 


times seems really foreign to popular 
culture today, which is all about celeb- 
rity and being loud and bragging and — 

Robinson: I mean, I really think that 
you have to go very far up in American 
culture to get beyond the point where 
people have good values. I mean, you 
really have that feeling sometimes that 
honesty is more intrinsic in some person 
that’s doing very low-level work than it 
is in perhaps somebody that’s trying to 
find his way into some sensation — 

The President: These big systems where 
everything is all about flash. But that’s 
not how your parents saw the world, 
right? When you said that all they cared 
about was just you being honest and — 

Robinson: Yes, exactly. 

The President: — doing your best in 
some enterprise. 

Robinson: In whatever. Exactly. 

The President: It’s interesting, because 
we’re talking in Iowa; people always, 
I think, were surprised about me con- 
necting with folks in small-town Iowa. 
And the reason I did was, first of all, I 
had the benefit that at the time nobody 
expected me to win. And so I wasn’t 
viewed through this prism of Fox News 
and conservative media, and making 
me scary. At the time, I didn’t seem 
scary, other than just having a funny 
name. I seemed young. Sometimes I 
look at my pictures from then and I say, 
I can’t believe anybody voted for me 
because I look like I’m twenty-five. 

But I’d go into these towns and every- 
body felt really familiar to me, because 
they reminded me of my grandparents 
and my mom and that attitude that you 
talk about. You saw all through the 
state — and I saw this when I was trav- 
eling through southern Illinois when I 
was first campaigning for the United 
States Senate — and I actually see it 
everywhere across the country. 

The issue to me, Marilynne, is not so 
much that those virtues that you prize 
and that you care about and that are vital 
to our democracy aren’t there. They are 
there in Little League games, and — 

Robinson: Emergency rooms. 

The President: — emergency rooms, 
and in school buildings. And people 
are treating each other the way you 
would want our democracy to cultivate. 
But there’s this huge gap between how 
folks go about their daily lives and how 
we talk about our common life and our 
political life. And people describe it as 
the distance between Washington and 
Main Street. But it’s not just Wash- 
ington; it’s the way we talk about our 
politics, our foreign policy, our com- 
mon endeavors. There’s this gap. 

And the thing I’ve been struggling 
with throughout my political career is 
how do you close the gap. There’s all 
this goodness and decency and com- 
mon sense on the ground, and somehow 
it gets translated into rigid, dogmatic, 
often mean-spirited politics. And some 
of it has to do with all the filters that 
stand between ordinary people who 
are busy and running around trying 
to look after their kids and do a good 
job and do all the things that maintain 
a community, so they don’t have the 
chance to follow the details of compli- 
cated policy debates. 


They know they want to take care 
of somebody who’s sick, and they have 
a generous impulse. How that gets 
translated into the latest Medicare bud- 
gets [isn’t] always clear. They know they 
want us to use our power wisely in the 
world, and that violence often begets 
violence. But they also know the world 
is dangerous and it’s very hard to sort 
out, as you talk about in your essay, fear 
when violence must be met, and when 
there are other tools at our disposal to 
try to create a more peaceful world. 

So that, I think, is the challenge. I’m 
very encouraged when I meet people 
in their environments. Somehow it gets 
distilled at the national political level in 
ways that aren’t always as encouraging. 



Barack Obama with his daughter Sasha 
at the Iowa State Fair during his first 
presidential campaign, August 2007 


Robinson: I think one of the things that 
is true is that many Americans on every 
side of every issue, they think that the 
worst thing they can say is the truest 
thing, you know? 

The President: No. Tell me what you 
mean. 

Robinson: Well, for example — I mean. 
I’m a great admirer of American edu- 
cation. And I’ve traveled — I mean, a 
lot of my essays, you know, are lectures 
given in educational settings — univer- 
sities everywhere. And they’re very 
impressive. They are very much loved 
by people who identify with them. You 
meet faculty and they’re very excited 
about what they’re doing; students that 
are very excited, and so on. 

And then you step away and you 
hear all this stuff about how the system 
is failing and we have to pull it limb 
from limb, and the rest of it. And you 
think, have you walked through the 
door? Have you listened to what peo- 
ple say? Have you taught in a foreign 
university? 

We have a great educational system 
that is — it’s really a triumph of the civi- 
lization. I don’t think there’s anything 
comparable in history. And it has no 
defenders. Most of the things we do 
have no defenders because people tend 
to feel the worst thing you can say is the 
truest thing you can say. 

The President: But that’s part of what 
makes America wonderful, is we al- 
ways had this nagging dissatisfaction 
that spurs us on. That’s how we ended 
up going west, that’s how we — “I’m 
tired of all these people back east; if 


I go west, there’s going to be my own 
land and I’m not going to have to put 
up with this nonsense, and I’m going 
to start my own thing, and I’ve got my 
homestead.” ... It is true, though, that 
that restlessness and that dissatisfaction 
which has helped us go to the moon and 
create the Internet and build the Trans- 
continental Railroad and build our land- 
grant colleges, that those things, born of 
dissatisfaction, we can very rapidly then 
take for granted and not tend to and not 
defend, and not understand how pre- 
cious these things are. 

And this is where conceptions of gov- 
ernment can get us in trouble. Whenever 
I hear people saying that our problems 
would be solved without government, 
I always want to tell them you need to 
go to some other countries where there 
really is no government, where the roads 
are never repaired, where nobody has 
facilitated electricity going everywhere 
even where it’s not economical, where — 

Robinson: The postal system. 

The President: — the postal system 
doesn’t work, or kids don’t have access 
to basic primary education. That’s the 
logical conclusion if, in fact, you think 
that government is the enemy. 

And that, too, is a running strain 
in our democracy. That’s sort of in 
our DNA. We’re suspicious of govern- 
ment as a tool of oppression. And that 
skepticism is healthy, but it can also be 
paralyzing when we’re trying to do big 
things together. 

Robinson: And also, one of the things 
that doesn’t take into account is that 
local governments can be great sys- 
tems of oppression. And it’s a wonder- 
ful thing to have a national government 
that can intervene in the name of na- 
tional values. 

The President: Well, that was the les- 
son of the entire movement to abolish 
slavery and the civil rights movement. 
And that’s one thing — I mean, I do 
think that one of the things we haven’t 
talked about that does become the fault 
line around which the “us” and “them” 
formula rears its head is the fault line 
of race. And even on something like 
schools that you just discussed, part 
of the challenge is that the school sys- 
tems we have are wonderful, except for 
a handful of schools that are predomi- 
nantly minority that are terrible. 

Our systems for maintaining the 
peace and our criminal justice systems 
generally work, except for this huge 
swath of the population that is incar- 
cerated at rates that are unprecedented 
in world history. 

And when you are thinking about 
American democracy or, for that mat- 
ter, Christianity in your writings, how 
much does that issue of “the other” 
come up and how do you think about 
that? I know at least in Gilead that fac- 
tors into one major character, trying to 
figure out how he can love somebody in 
the Fifties that doesn’t look like him. 

Robinson: Iowa never had laws against 
interracial marriage. Only Iowa and 
Maine never had [them] — 

The President: Those were the only 
two. 

Robinson: Yes. And [Ulysses S.] Grant 
really did call [Iowa] the shining star of 
radicalism, and so on. We never had 
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segregated schools; they were illegal 
from before, while it was still a territory, 
and so on. And these laws never changed 
and they became the basis for the mar- 
riage equality ruling that the Supreme 
Court here [in Iowa] did. 

So that whole stream of the culture 
never changed. And at the same time, 
the felt experience of the culture was 
not aligned with the liberal tradition [of 
the] culture. And so in that book. Jack 
has every right to think he can come to 
Iowa, and yet what he finds makes him, 
rightly, raise the question. 


The President: I’m going to shift gears 
for a second. You told me that when you 
started writing it just kind of showed up 
in some ways. When you started writing 
your novels, that it was just forced upon 
you and that you didn’t map it out. Tell 
me about when you were writing Gil- 
ead and Home and some of my favorite 
books, how did you decide. I’m going 
to start writing about some old pastor 
in the middle of cornfields? 

Because by that time you had gone 
to the East Coast, you had traveled in 
France. 


Robinson: The Midwest was still a 
very new thing for me. I got a voice 
in my head. It was the funniest thing. 
I mean, [I’d] been reading history and 
theology and all these things for a long 
time. And then I was in Massachu- 
setts, actually, just [waiting to spend] 
Christmas with my son[s]. They were 
late coming to wherever we were going 
to meet, and I was in this hotel with 
a pen and blank paper, and I started 
writing from this voice. The first sen- 
tence in that book is the first sentence 
that came to my mind. I have no idea 


how that happens. I was surprised that 
I was writing from a male point of view. 
But there he was. 

The President: He just showed up. 

Robinson: He just showed up. And 
the first things that I knew about 
him — that he was old, that he had a 
young son, and so on — they create the 
narrative. □ 

— This is the first part of a two-part 
conversation. The second part will 
appear in the next issue. 


A Most Dang^erous Occupation 

Nathaniel Rich 



A crewman next to a winch on a crab boat entering the port of Dutch Harbor, Alaska, 
during an episode 6>/The Deadliest Catch, October 2012 


This is the second of a series on the 
most dangerous occupations in Amer- 
ica. The first, about the deep sea divers 
who repair offshore oil rigs, appeared 
in the February 7, 2013, issue. 

A deckhand on a shrimp boat in the 
middle of the Gulf of Mexico recently 
packed his suitcase, announced to no- 
body in particular that he was going to 
Kmart, and walked off the stern. The 
ship’s captain, asleep at the time, awoke 
when he heard the Kmart announce- 
ment, and laughed. He didn’t hear the 
splash, however, and he fell back asleep. 
Everyone else on the boat was asleep. 
It was the middle of the afternoon. The 
deckhand’s body was never found, but 
his suitcase was. It contained a change 
of clothes. 

Last year Rene Olier, a Gulfport 
fisherman, awoke in the middle of the 
night with chills. He suspected he had 
sunstroke from a day on the water. The 
next morning he felt pain on the hand 
that he had used to scoop bait. He fig- 
ured he had been bitten by a horse fly. 
When his arm swelled, his wife drove 
him to a local emergency room. He was 
diagnosed with an infection caused by 
flesh- eating bacteria. A day later, his 
organs began to fail. Doctors told him 
that his arm had to be amputated if he 
wanted to have any chance of survival. 
In fifty years of fishing in the Gulf, 
Olier had never heard of flesh-eating 
bacteria. “We want people to be care- 
ful,” he told a reporter from the Hat- 
tiesburg American. “It’s out there.” 

Steven Branch, a fifteen-year- old 
from Bayou La Batre, on the Alabama 
coast, was working as a deckhand on a 
shrimp boat called Nettie Q when his 
baggy shorts got caught in a winch, the 
mechanized apparatus that hauls trawl 
nets aboard once they fill with shrimp. 
Branch was dragged by his shorts into 
the winch. Another deckhand, check- 
ing the net, heard a loud thump, but it 
was too late. Branch was dead within 
seconds. Winches are responsible for 
nearly one third of all fatal onboard 
injuries in the Gulf of Mexico. Inter- 
viewed after the accident, Dominick 
Ficarino, the owner of Dominick’s 
Seafood in Bayou La Batre, called the 
winch the “root of all evil.” 

Commercial fishermen have the 
second-highest occupational fatality 
rate in the US, 80.8 per 100,000, which 
is nearly twenty-five times the national 
average. (Loggers come first, with a 
rate of 109.5 per 100,000.) Since 2000, 
an American fisherman has died, on 


average, every eight days. This fact pro- 
vides the premise for Deadliest Catch, 
a Discovery Channel series that has 
been airing since 2005 and has turned 
charismatic captains like Sig Hansen 
and Phil Harris into national celebri- 
ties. It follows crab fishermen on the 
Bering Sea, where they contend with 
freezing waters, apocalyptic storms, 
heavy machinery, and waves the size 
of a four-story building. The show is 
responsible for creating the blue-collar 
reality television genre; knockoffs 
about commercial fishing alone include 
Lobster Wars, Wicked Tuna, Swords, 
and Trawlermen. 

When Deadliest Catch began filming 
a decade ago, Alaskan crab fishing was 
the deadliest job in the United States. 
It has since been eclipsed by shrimp 
fishing in the Gulf of Mexico. Shrimp 
is the foundation of the American fish- 
ing industry. In 2003 it eclipsed tuna 
to become America’s best-selling sea- 
food. When an economist conducted 
an inquiry for The New York Times to 
determine why shrimp consumption 
more than doubled between 1980 and 
2007, he found that it was largely due 
to the rise of seafood fast food chains 
and the popularity of Forrest Gump, 
whose title character becomes a shrimp 
boat captain. Americans now consume 
1.2 billion pounds of shrimp a year, or 
more than four pounds per person. 

Nearly three quarters of that shrimp 
comes from the Gulf. It is a uniquely 
productive region for shrimp, thanks 
to the Mississippi River and its gargan- 


tuan nutrient load. Nitrogen and phos- 
phorous leached from the heartland’s 
agricultural soil is carried by the river 
into the Gulf, where they help to grow 
algae, which shrimp eat. In recent de- 
cades, however, industrial agricultural 
practices have dumped far too much 
nitrogen into the river, causing algal 
blooms at the mouth of the Gulf to 
grow so large that they absorb all of the 
water’s oxygen and create dead zones 
that push the shrimp further out to sea. 

Shrimpers’ deaths receive less atten- 
tion because they tend to occur in isola- 
tion. “One person dies at a time,” says 
Jennifer Lincoln, a director at the Na- 
tional Institute for Occupational Safety 
and Health (NIOSH). “One fatality at 
a time doesn’t get the headlines like 
a vessel that’s lost in New England or 
Alaska. It’s almost like a secret.” 

These fatalities are also more sur- 
prising because the weather conditions 
in the Gulf are far milder than in the 
Bering Sea, at least outside of hur- 
ricane season; the boats are smaller; 
and the water is warm. Shrimp boats 
tend not to capsize, which is the lead- 
ing cause of death in the commercial 
fishing industry, representing 51 per- 
cent of total fatalities. Shrimpers who 
die on the job tend to die in one of two 
ways: they either fall off their boat or 
get crushed by machinery. The dead- 
liest piece of machinery is the winch. 
Reading about recent winch fatalities 
I was reminded of “The Mangier,” 


the goriest short story Stephen King 
ever wrote, about a laundry ironing- 
and-folding machine possessed by a 

demon: “It tried to fold everything 

But a person isn’t a sheet, Mark. What 
I saw . . . what was left of her . . .” 

But without a winch, shrimp fishing 
would be impossible. There are three 
main classes of shrimp boats, all of 
which use winches to pull their nets 
on board. Shrimp boats used for fish- 
ing close to the shore, in estuaries or 
coastal marshes, are twenty to thirty 
feet in length. Commercial trawlers 
can be as long as one hundred feet. The 
most common offshore models along 
the Gulf Coast fall in the middle range, 
between fifty and sixty feet long. The 
deck is dominated by a large rigging 
structure that resembles an upside- 
down tuning fork planted between two 
TV-antenna rabbit ears. Attached to 
the rabbit ears — which are called out- 
riggers — are the trawl nets. 

When the shrimp boat is in opera- 
tion, the outriggers dip into the water. 
The funnel-shaped trawls are lowered 
so that they drag along the seafloor, 
where they gather shrimp and whatever 
else lies in their path, including mud, 
hundreds of other species of marine 
life, tree stumps, and trash. “Trash” 
is also the word used by shrimpers to 
refer to the marine animals in their nets 
that they can’t sell. In the Gulf, “trash” 
might include longspined porgy, Atlan- 
tic croakers. Gulf butterfish, inshore 
lizardfish, bonnethead sharks, glowing 
phosphorescent sea walnut jellyfish, 
sea robins, cusk eels, remoras, orange 
starfish, and, despite decades of con- 
servation efforts, sea turtles. 

The trawl nets are dragged back onto 
the boat by metal cables that spool 
around a drum like thread around a 
spool. The drum, which is bolted to the 
deck, rotates around an iron axle. As 
the axle rotates, it pulls the cable around 
itself, hauling the net out of the water. 
The winch operates mechanically. Once 
it begins to turn, it is difficult to arrest. 
Because of the enormous amount of 
force involved, it doesn’t just shut off 
like a light switch; it grinds gradually to 
a halt. It takes long enough to stop that 
by the time a crew member gets caught 
in the cable, it is already too late. 

This is what befell Michael Cassidy, 
a thirty-nine -year-old who had been a 
fisherman in the Florida Keys since he 
was a teenager. Cassidy was planning 
to enter a new line of work in order to 
spend more time with his two teenage 
sons. He was hauling in a net of shrimp 
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on board the Captain Ken when his 
glove caught on the cable. He couldn’t 
pull his hand out of the glove in time 
and he was dragged, hand first, into the 
winch. 

“When you go into a winch, most 
times you have to be cut out,” John 
Williams, the owner of the Captain 
Ken, told me. “It just happens that fast, 
the cables just wind right around you. 
That sounds very cold, but it’s what 
happens.” 

It would seem difficult to fall off a 
boat in the placid waters of the Gulf 
of Mexico, and difficult also to drown, 
until you take into account the routine 
of a shrimp fisherman. Shrimpers have 
known for a much longer time than 
marine scientists that shrimp behavior 
corresponds to wave surge. “When it’s 
so rough that you can’t stand up,” write 
Jack and Anne Rudloe in Shrimp: The 
Endless Quest for Pink Gold (2010), 
“when it’s dangerous to be on deck, 
and accidents happen, that’s when you 
catch them.” The waves scour the sea- 
floor, exposing both the shrimp and 
the benthic worms that the shrimp like 
to eat, creating a feeding frenzy — for 
shrimp, and for shrimpers. 

When a shrimp boat goes to sea, it 
must stay there for days, even a week 
at a time, in order to turn a profit. A 
captain will bring a supply of groceries 
and drinking water, as well as eight- 
hundred-gallon coolers, freezers, bags 
of ice, extra nets, and about $5,000 
worth of fuel. The more a captain 
spends on supplies, the more he must 
catch to make a profit. The best way 
to keep expenses down is to minimize 
the size of the crew. Typically the cap- 
tain, who is usually the owner of the 
boat, will employ a single deckhand. 
This allows at least one person to be 
on shift at all times, monitoring the 
wheel and hauling up the nets as neces- 
sary — about every forty minutes or so, 
depending on the catch. 

But it doesn’t tend to work out that 
smoothly. More often both the captain 
and deckhand stay awake for the first 
two or three days, “clocking” twenty- 
four hours a day, breaking only for 
short catnaps. Shrimpers, like truck- 
ers, are proud of their ability to stay 
awake for long periods. Unlike truck- 
ers, however, there are no laws in place 
mandating that they rest after a shift. 
“You’re always on your toes,” says Wil- 
liams. “Half asleep and half awake. 
Anticipating.” 

Fish are regulated much more closely 
than fishermen. The quality of sea- 
food brought to market comes under 
strict supervision, but the conditions of 
fishing vessels and their operators are 
largely ignored. The integrity of a ves- 
sel — whether it is watertight, whether it 
floats — is not tested. As long as a boat 
weighs less than two hundred gross 
tons, crew members and captains don’t 
need to be licensed. A person can fish 
commercially without ever having pre- 
viously been on a boat. If there is an 
accident, captains can radio the Coast 
Guard, but often they are too far away 
for help to come in time. Many of the 
Vietnamese fishermen in the Gulf are 
reluctant to call the Coast Guard be- 
cause they don’t speak English. Boats 
are required to have personal flotation 
devices (PFDs) but shrimpers don’t 
need to wear them. In the last fourteen 
years, seventy-seven shrimp fisher- 
men have died in the Gulf. Nearly half 


died after falling overboard. None was 
wearing a life jacket. 

The spring is white shrimp season, 
when fishermen trawl the brackish 
coastal waters. From August to Decem- 
ber, brown shrimp season, fishermen 
head into the Gulf of Mexico. During a 
good year, particularly when prices are 
high, a fisherman can earn enough in a 
single season to support himself for the 
rest of the year. In bad years a fisher- 
man has to find other work. 

“You got to be flexible,” said Paul 
Lagarde, a middle-aged fisherman. He 
was having lunch with his friends Don- 
ald Ansardi and Henry Montelongo 
at Penny’s Cafe in Violet, Louisiana, 
seven river miles south of New Orleans. 
Many of the fishermen at Penny’s do 
construction work in the off-season. 


or four clocks,” said Montelongo. A 
“clock” is twenty-four hours. “I’m up 
for three days, come home and take a 
nap, go back out.” 

“You don’t leave the shrimp when 
they’re there,” said Lagarde. 

“My cousin will take an hour and 
a half nap,” said Montelongo. “Me, I 
can’t do that. If I go in the bunk, I’m 
sleeping and I can’t get up. 

“You can always do something to 
keep you up. You clean shrimp. You 
pull trash out of the net — old crab traps, 
cement boulders. I got a truck tire last 
week. But you got to keep going, be- 
cause it’s not going to last. You’re not 
going to be making this kind of money 
all year long. You try to make it as fast 
and as much as you can.” 

“It’s physical work,” said Lagarde. 
“You got winches, pulleys, ropes — if 
you don’t watch what the heck you’re 



A fisherman tying up the nets on a shrimp boat off the coast of Grand Isle, Louisiana, 

October 2014 


Others fish for crab, alligator, nutria, 
and muskrat. 

“Right now, I ain’t doing nothing,” 
said Montelongo. “I just had open- 
heart surgery. I was fishing alligators in 
Plaquemines Parish and I caught pains 
in the chest and I had to go get a triple 
bypass.” 

“That’s tough,” said Ansardi. “I had 
a triple bypass too.” 

“I had cancer,” said Lagarde. “They 
cut me from stem to stern.” 

“The way we eat,” said Ansardi, “all 
the crazy food — it was coming.” 

Penny’s all-you-can-eat buffet was 
serving its famous fried chicken, fried 
shrimp, fried eggplant, onion rings, 
hogshead cheese, and red beans and 
rice, sweet tea to drink, and, for des- 
sert, bread pudding and cheesecake. 

“Oh yeah,” said Lagarde. “It was 
coming.” 

“On the boat,” said Montelongo, 
“when you’re trawling, you’re always 
eating the wrong food. Fried food: 
fried shrimp, fried fish, fried hamburg- 
ers. You got a stove on the boat and you 
fry everything.” 

“You don’t have a steady routine,” 
said Ansardi. “You have to go on deck 
and work. It’s around the clock.” 

“It’s a little rough,” said Montelongo. 
“I ain’t going to lie to you.” 

“My son fell asleep at eight o’clock 
in the morning,” said Lagarde. “Fished 
all night, catching shrimp. I had a pile 
of shrimp on the deck, I had shrimp in 
the net, and he just went down. Boom. 
Face first.” 

“I fell asleep driving the boat,” said 
Ansardi. 

“I start falling asleep at about three 


doing... You watch that show. Deadli- 
est Catch! They’re in the North Sea, 
but you can get yourself into some bad 
situations out here. I’ve seen people cut 
their hands off. I’ve seen ropes pop and 
bust guys in their legs and crush their 
legs. It’s just like being shot in the leg 
with a shotgun.” 

Lagarde once fell overboard while 
working alone on a large lake. He was a 
mile from the bank. He fell as he leaned 
over to adjust the trawl net. “I fell into 
the trawl,” he said. “I knew that if I 
didn’t get out fast the trawl would suck 
me into the tail and I’d drown. I swum 
away but then I realized that if I don’t 
catch up with the boat I’m going to be 
out here treading water. I had to swim 
my butt off to catch the trawl rope. 
I hung on until I could rest. Then I 
pulled myself on deck. Let me ask you, 
do you follow any religion? ” 

I answered. 

“I didn’t know anything about the 
Bible until I came down with cancer,” 
said Lagarde. “I accepted Jesus at my 
kitchen table. Buddy, let me tell you, 
my whole life changed. I’ve learned a 
lot of things.” 

Later, after lunch, Lagarde caught 
up with me in the Penny’s parking lot. 
He handed me a small pamphlet. On its 
cover was a picture of an hourglass and 
the words: “What About Eternal Life?” 

64 '^ 

1 here’s a reason fishermen become 
fishermen,” Jennifer Lincoln told me. 
“There’s a difference in their whole 
mindset. It’d be really interesting to 
keep track of what they eat, how much 
they drink, smoke, chew.” 


Before NIOSH opened an office in 
Anchorage, Alaska, in 1991, the gov- 
ernment had never studied the safety of 
the fishing industry. Until 2007, it had 
only examined the Alaskan industry. 
Recently Lincoln traveled from An- 
chorage to Bayou La Batre to speak to 
fifty fishermen about the importance 
of wearing personal flotation devices. 
She explained that NIOSH did not issue 
regulations, but studied safety issues 
and offered recommendations. The au- 
dience greeted her politely and asked 
questions. But they seemed disinclined 
to follow her advice. They complained 
that life jackets were too bulky and that 
it was too hot in the Gulf to wear them 
anyway. Shrimpers tend to wear noth- 
ing but a pair of shorts. The less bulky 
PFDs are expensive. Besides, there is no 
requirement to wear them. Nor is there 
any requirement to install emergency- 
stop systems on winches, even though 
Lincoln has argued that they would 
save lives. 

The main problem Lincoln faces is 
psychological. Fishermen accept that 
their job is dangerous. If anything, the 
danger enhances the allure of the job. 
The idea of mitigating the risk seems 
distasteful, prudish, unnatural. Still 
Lincoln has hope that the industry will 
become safer, even without the govern- 
ment’s intervention. “When I started 
working for NIOSH,” she says, 

I was twenty years old. I felt like 
I could conquer the world. Now 
we’re all forty. But I don’t think all 
fishermen are as resistant as they 
used to be. I hope every single one 
of them takes a marine safety class, 
finds flotation gear that they can 
wear, and keeps their vessel wa- 
tertight. I’ve been saying the same 
thing for years, however. 

If a person was inclined to follow rules 
and worry about his health, he would 
not likely become a fisherman. He 
would not choose to leave the mainland 
for days, defy his circadian rhythm, 
work irregularly and only by choice. 

“They’re fiercely independent,” 
says John Williams, who tries to help 
Lincoln convey her messages to Gulf 
fishermen. 

I can talk their language. I can fuss 
at them and they’re not going to 
throw stuff. I tell them what Jen- 
nifer has found. They’re kind of 
stunned at the number of recom- 
mendations. But they don’t like 
it when someone tells them to do 
something. I just don’t know what 
can be done on some of the issues. 

A life vest could make a differ- 
ence, but it’s going to be tough to 
have someone wear it all the time. 
As for the winch problem — who 
knows? You have to have a winch. 
There’s not much you can do to 
change the configuration to make 
it safer. 

It comes down to the culture. 
The culture sets fishing apart from 
most run-of-the-mill jobs. Even 
though certain recommendations 
might be good for them, and they 
know it, they will fight it fiercely. 
It’s always been this way. They’re 
treating themselves the way they 
want to be treated. They have a job 
to do and they love doing it. To me, 
that’s as happy as you can get. 
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1 . 

The nearly universal acclaim that 
greeted the High Line — the linear 
greenway built between 2006 and 
2014 atop an abandoned elevated rail- 
way trestle on Manhattan’s lower west 
side — reconfirmed the transformative 
effect parks can have on the quality 
of urban life.^ Real estate prices have 
soared in the vicinity of this one-and- 
a-half-mile-long wonder of adaptive 
reuse, and the surrounding neighbor- 
hood is now among the trendiest and 
costliest in town — thousands visit it 
daily, many from abroad. Yet however 
much the High Line has enriched the 
postmillennial megalopolis (economi- 
cally not least of all), its social effects 
pale in comparison to the revolutionary 
vision of the public park as promulgated 
by its greatest American exponent, the 
nineteenth-century polymath Freder- 
ick Law Olmsted. 

Besides being an experimental 
farmer, prolific journalist, crusad- 
ing publisher, military health care 
reformer, and insightful social critic, 
Olmsted was also the greatest advocate 
and impresario of the public realm this 
country has ever produced. Now best 
remembered as the codesigner, with the 
British-born architect Calvert Vaux, of 
New York’s Central Park of 1857-1873, 
he was even more important as the 
veritable inventor of landscape archi- 
tecture as a modern profession. For 
apart from Olmsted’s exceptional and 
apparently innate abilities as a horti- 
culturist — he had little formal train- 
ing — he systematically conceived the 
large-scale reshaping of the natural 
terrain to an extent unimaginable to 
such illustrious and influential anteced- 
ents as Capability Brown in Georgian 
England and Andrew Jackson Down- 
ing (Olmsted’s beloved mentor) in pre- 
Civil War America. 

Olmsted can also be said to have 
Americanized high-style landscape 
design, for despite all he learned from 
British sources about felicitous com- 
position — there is an almost cinematic 


^See my “Up in the Park,” The New 
York Review, August 13, 2009, and 
“Higher and Higher,” The New York 
Review, November 24, 2011. 


quality to his gradual revelation of one 
breathtakingly arranged Arcadian 
tableau after another — whenever pos- 
sible he used native species to make 
his schemes seem like spontaneous 
emanations of the ecology rather than 
artificial impositions. Though he was 
hardly averse to transporting the best 
available plant material over long dis- 
tances, and had mature specimen trees 
and shrubs for Central Park shipped 
in quantity from England, Olmsted 
always closely studied local settings 
for indigenous characteristics that he 
reproduced with astounding fidelity. 
Likewise he shunned the strenuous 
exoticism of Victorian gardening, with 
its cedars of Lebanon, Argentinian 
pampas grasses, Mexican agaves, and 
Norfolk Island pines that flaunted hor- 
ticulture’s new imperial reach. 

Olmsted and his collaborators cre- 
ated scores of parks large and small — in 
Boston and Fall River, Massachusetts; 
Baltimore; Bridgeport, Hartford, New 
Britain, and New London, Connecti- 
cut; Chicago; Detroit; Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Milwaukee; Montreal; Buffalo, 
Newburgh, and Rochester, New York; 
Newport, Rhode Island; Philadelphia; 
and San Francisco. He also laid out 
campuses for the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, Stanford Univer- 


sity in Palo Alto, and the University 
of Chicago; Mountain View Cemetery 
in Oakland, California; as well as one 
of America’s earliest planned suburbs. 
Riverside, Illinois. He was responsible 
for the nation’s first state park — the 
Niagara Reservation, which got rid of 
the commercial mess that disgraced the 
famous waterfalls. At his urging the 
Yosemite Valley was put under federal 
jurisdiction, the first public land to be 
thus protected, and his 1896 report to 
Congress about the valley is now seen 
as a mission statement for the then- 
nascent National Park movement. 

Central Park, which launched Olm- 
sted’s landscaping career and inspired 
communities across the country to 
commission similar projects from him, 
emerged at a pivotal moment in the 
recognition of our environmental trea- 
sures and their increasing endanger- 
ment. A distinctively American form 
of nature worship — exalted through 
the writings of the Transcendentalists 
Emerson and Thoreau, the poetry of 
William Cullen Bryant, and the art of 
Hudson River School painters includ- 
ing Thomas Cole and Frederic Edwin 
Church — grew into a widely accepted 
nonsectarian sort of spirituality. This 
resulted in a significant change in pub- 
lic attitudes toward the environment. 


which for the first two centuries of 
European settlement in the Western 
Hemisphere was more about despoil- 
ment than preservation. Lewis Mum- 
ford later called this shift “an effort to 
make reparations to nature.” 

The saga of Central Park began in 
1844, when Bryant wrote a New York 
Post editorial that urged the country’s 
burgeoning metropolis to establish an 
appropriately grand public pleasure 
ground. The idea languished in the po- 
litically corrupt city, where no official 
activity was free from favoritism and 
graft. Under the so-called spoils sys- 
tem, the elected party had absolute con- 
trol over public funds and distribution 
of municipal jobs, with abrupt shifts 
in allocations and appointments when 
power changed hands. High among Olm- 
sted’s many accomplishments was his 
ability to buck this entrenched order 
and bring his dream to fruition. 

The seed of that vision was planted 
in 1850 during his trip to Europe to 
study new farming methods, though 
as always Olmsted’s restless eye ab- 
sorbed everything of interest. Soon 
after debarking in Liverpool he vis- 
ited Birkenhead Park of 1841-1847 in 
the eponymous town across the River 
Mersey from the port. Laid out by Jo- 
seph Paxton — the landscape gardener 
who with the engineer Charles Fox de- 
signed the Crystal Palace of 1850-1851 
in London — the 125 -acre Birkenhead 
tract was the earliest urban park in 
Britain developed with public funds 
and open to all classes. 

This represented an enormous ad- 
vance in the gradual democratization 
of civic culture that began during the 
Enlightenment. Just as the establish- 
ment of the first public museums in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries extended the audience for art 
beyond the aristocracy, so Paxton im- 
proved upon forerunners such as Green 
Park and Hyde Park in London, which 
were created from former royal hunting 
preserves and open only to gentlefolk. 

Olmsted’s perceptive 1851 report on 
this innovation, “The People’s Park at 
Birkenhead, near Liverpool,” is among 
the forty-seven essays, memoranda, 
and excerpts from his travel dispatches, 
along with sixty letters, collected in the 
Library of America’s long-awaited and 
thoroughly inspiring Frederick Law 
Olmsted: Writings on Landscape, Cul- 
ture, and Society, authoritatively edited 
by the preeminent expert on the mas- 
ter, Charles Beveridge. The seminal 
essay on the People’s Park epitomizes 
not only Olmsted’s breezy, conversa- 
tional, inimitably American voice, but 
also predicts, in startlingly prescient 
detail, what within a decade would 
become Central Park. His text reveals 
that it was not stylistic considerations 
that took precedence for him, but 
rather a design’s social implications. As 
he wrote of that momentous field trip: 

In studying the manner in which 
art had been employed to obtain 
from nature so much beauty, ...I 
was ready to admit that in demo- 
cratic America, there was nothing 
to be thought of as comparable 



Frederick Law Olmsted; portrait by John Singer Sargent, 1895 
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with this People’s Garden. Indeed, 

I was satisfied that gardening had 
here reached a perfection that I 

had never before dreamed of 

We passed through winding paths, 
over acres and acres, with a con- 
stant varying surface, where on all 
sides were growing every variety of 
shrubs and flowers, with more than 
natural grace, all set in borders of 
greenest, closest turf, and all kept 
with most consummate neatness. 
At a distance of a quarter of a mile 
from the gate, we came to an open 
field of clean, bright, green-sward, 
closely mown, on which ... a party 
of boys . . .were playing cricket. 

Beyond this was a large meadow 
with rich groups of trees, under 
which a flock of sheep were repos- 
ing, and girls and women with chil- 
dren, were playing. While watching 
the cricketers, we were threat- 
ened with a shower, and hastened 
back to look for shelter, which we 

found in a pagoda It was soon 

filled . . . and I was glad to observe 
that the privileges of the garden 
were enjoyed about equally by all 
classes. There were some who even 
were attended by servants, and 
sent at once for their carriages, 
but a large proportion were of the 
common ranks, and a few women 
with children, or suffering from ill 
health, were evidently the wives of 

very humble laborers 

All this magnificent pleasure- 
ground is entirely, unreservedly, 
and forever the People’s own. The 
poorest British peasant is as free to 
enjoy it in all its parts, as the Brit- 
ish Queen. 

During the 1840s, New York City 
was flooded by somewhere between a 
million and a million and a half immi- 
grants, mainly Irish and German, who 
were largely unaccustomed to living 
in a dense, heterogeneous urban set- 
ting. Olmsted grasped how a park like 
Birkenhead could serve New York as 
a vast outdoor classroom for mass ac- 
culturation, where uneducated new- 
comers would be on an equal footing 
with the established citizenry and 
observe modes of improving behav- 
ior — in dress, deportment, and leisure 
pursuits — that they otherwise might 
not encounter. Also in Olmsted’s ar- 
ticle we find a veritable checklist of 
features later realized in the 843 -acre 
Central Park: the serpentine pathways, 
the Mall shaded by American elms, the 
grassy Sheep Meadow, the glades and 
underbrush of the Rambles, and the 
spacious ball fields of the Great Lawn. 
Even the Greensward Plan, the name 
that Olmsted and Vaux gave their 
competition- winning New York design, 
is prefigured here. 


Central Park was laid out four decades 
before Manhattan’s first automobile fa- 
tality in 1899, but urban equine traffic 
was also often deadly; in 1900 there 
were some two hundred horse-related 
deaths in New York City. Thus Olm- 
sted and Vaux’s strict division of cir- 
culation in the park acknowledged the 
ever-present danger of such accidents 
by consigning heavy east-west vehicu- 
lar traffic to crosstown transverses sunk 
well below surface level, while above- 
grade pedestrian footpaths dipped be- 
neath north-south roadways through 
small bridges and short tunnels. (The 


partners, who until they ended their 
partnership refused individual credit 
for any specific design solution, seem to 
have gotten this idea from a pedestrian 
underpass in John Nash’s Regent’s Park 
of 1812-1835 in London.) 

This concept of dual circulation soon 
became an article of faith among pro- 
gressive planners in the United States 
and Europe. Clarence Stein and Henry 
Wright’s much-praised 1929 design for 
Radburn, New Jersey — touted as the 
“New Town for the Motor Age” — so 
effectively segregates cars and people 
that children can walk to local schools 
and playgrounds without crossing a 
street. Stein, whose Central Park West 
apartment overlooked the 65th Street 
Transverse, said that he discovered 
what became known as “the Radburn 


idea” simply by peering out his front 
window. 

Yet for all the priority Olmsted and 
Vaux gave to traffic patterns, it remains 
hard to believe that almost everything 
one now sees in Central Park is man- 
made. This impression depends entirely 
on their adherence to the naturalistic 
ethos of the eighteenth-century British 
Romantic landscape movement, which 
supplanted the strictly formal, symmet- 
rical, geometric approach typified by 
the seventeenth-century French master 
Andre Le Notre, who in turn drew on 
earlier Italian Renaissance models. In 
contrast, the softly undulating outlines 
and gentle contours of the new British 
landscape style, which came into vogue 
around 1750, evoked the so-called line of 
beauty expounded by William Hogarth 
and other aesthetic theorists who be- 
lieved that the graceful Rococo S-curve 
was the basis for all visual harmony. 

Capability Brown and his principal 
follower, Humphry Repton, sought to 
make their landscapes seem as though 
they had evolved naturally over time 
rather than being newly formed by the 
hand of man, exactly what Olmsted 
achieved time and again in his work. 
Marvelous period renderings and pho- 
tographs of Central Park in its early 
years — it took four decades for it to 
grow into the mature form we recognize 
today — are reproduced both in the new 
Library of America anthology as well 
as in Frederick Law Olmsted: Plans 
and Views of Public Parks, the magnifi- 
cently illustrated companion to the de- 
finitive edition of the designer’s letters. 

Olmsted’s ability to imagine how 
a barren stretch of urban wasteland 
could be turned into an idyllic glade 


that looks as if it had been there for- 
ever is demonstrated in several of his 
before-and-after sketches of Central 
Park. These and other visual docu- 
ments make it clear how complicated 
that task was, with a host of now invis- 
ible infrastructural underpinnings that 
needed to be put into place — founda- 
tions for roads and paths, soil emen- 
dation and storm drainage, rerouting 
existing streams and ponds, dynamit- 
ing rock outcroppings — before any 
planting could begin. 

The ninth segment of Olmsted’s cor- 
respondence (there will be one final 
illustrative volume in the series) cul- 
minates the heroic project initiated 
by Johns Hopkins University Press in 
1972. If this program does not numeri- 
cally surpass the forty-six volumes of 


Adams family papers issued by Har- 
vard University Press since 1954, it 
nonetheless represents the most ambi- 
tious initiative of its kind on behalf of 
an American artist or designer in any 
medium, and deservedly so. 


2 . 

Frederick Law Olmsted was born in 
1822 to a successful Hartford mer- 
chant, who long remained his son’s fi- 
nancial mainstay, much as that other 
towering nineteenth-century design 
and social reformer William Morris 
was supported by a rich parent until he 
finally found his professional footing. 
Olmsted received an excellent second- 
ary education at the Phillips Academy 
in Andover, Massachusetts, but poor 
health kept him from matriculating at 
Yale as planned. He then began a fitful 
decade of assorted occupations — from 
dry goods clerk to apprentice seaman 
on a China trade ship that sailed to 
Canton and back in 1843-1844 — be- 
fore his father staked him to a 125 -acre 
farm on Staten Island. (The old Olm- 
sted homestead still stands, in decrepit 
condition, near that outer borough’s 
busy Hylan Boulevard. It ought to be 
restored as befits an important cultural 
landmark.) 

Throughout his life, Olmsted dis- 
played an extraordinary ability to im- 
merse himself in a new subject and fully 
master it. To better cultivate his prop- 
erty he studied the emergent applied 
science of progressive farming and land 
management enabled by recent discov- 
eries in plant biology, industrial chem- 
istry, and agricultural machinery. Yet 


the young would-be agronomist had 
many competing interests, and found 
that the relentless dawn-to-dark drudg- 
ery of farm work kept him from other 
pursuits. His watchful father saw the 
problem and admonished, “Your farm 
will require your close & undivided 
personal attention at all times & I hope 
no extraneous or unimportant mat- 
ters . . .will take up your mind & time.” 

However, important matters contin- 
ued to distract the endlessly curious 
Fred, mainly journalism, a direct out- 
growth of the acute powers of observa- 
tion and thoughtful analysis so evident 
in his personal correspondence. Setting 
aside full-time farming, he served a 
two-year stint as an editor of Putnam’s 
Magazine, founded in New York in 
1853 as an American-minded alterna- 
tive to the Anglocentric literary jour- 
nal Harper’s New Monthly Magazine. 
This job ended when Putnam’s foun- 
dered after the Panic of 1857, not the 
last time a nationwide financial crisis 
affected his career. 

Olmsted’s extensive travels through- 
out the southern and southwestern 
United States during the 1850s to re- 
port on social and economic condi- 
tions for The New-York Daily Times 
produced sharply perceptive columns 
that were subsequently collected in 
three volumes, the first and best of 
which — A Journey in the Seaboard 
Slave States (1856) — remains a classic 
on a par with Alexis de Tocqueville’s 
endlessly cited American critique of 
a generation earlier. Though Olm- 
sted was not an abolitionist, he sup- 
ported the proposal that slave owners 
should be compensated for the value of 
their freed human chattel as the most 
equitable and practicable means of 
avoiding the looming conflict between 
North and South.^ That solution — 
which likely would have been far less 
costly than the Civil War in money, 
let alone blood — was of course never 
implemented. 

The Cotton Kingdom, a compendium 
of his travel writings published in 1862 
when the Civil War was in full swing, 
gave a harsh view of the region’s inhab- 
itants, including their much-vaunted 
Southern hospitality: 

The citizens of the cotton States . . . 
work little, and that little, badly; 
they earn little, they sell little; they 
buy little, and they have little — 
very little — of the common com- 
forts and consolations of civilized 
life. Their destitution is not mate- 
rial only; it is intellectual and it is 
moral They were neither gener- 
ous nor hospitable 

When hostilities broke out Olmsted 
had already completed his principal 
work on Central Park, and was thus 
able to transfer to the war effort the 
formidable executive skills he’d devel- 
oped in marshaling the huge platoons 
of contractors and workmen for a logis- 
tically complex job. He became head 
of the US Sanitary Commission, an 
agency created after the incompetence 
of the US Army’s Medical Depart- 
ment became a national scandal. Long 
before the founding of the American 
Red Cross (1881) and the Department 


^See the letter from Laura Wood Roper 
and reply by C. Vann Woodward, “Fair 
Play for Olmsted,” The New York Re- 
view, June 13, 1974. 



‘Archway Under Carriage Drive for Traffic Road Across Park’; 
an artist’s rendering of crosstown traffic in Central Park, 1860, from 
Frederick Law Olmsted: Plans and Views of Public Parks 
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of Veterans Affairs (1930), the Sani- 
tary Commission tried to ameliorate 
the appalling conditions inflicted on 
wounded and diseased soldiers. Of 
the 620,000 men who lost their lives in 
the Civil War, two thirds succumbed 
to illness, and Olmsted struggled to 
stem that toll in a period when the very 
basics of hygiene and sanitation were 
doubtful. 

A.fter the war he returned to finish 
his work on Central Park, and with 
Vaux began planning the sequel that 
some consider a more exquisite com- 
position: their 585-acre Prospect Park 
of 1865-1873 in nearby Brooklyn. But 
Olmsted still kept a hand in the lit- 
erary world as a financial backer of 
The Nation, the liberal political jour- 
nal founded in 1865, to which he was 
an occasional contributor. Olmsted 
and Vaux dissolved their firm in 1872 
after increasing disagreements, but 
the Panic of 1873 deterred Olmsted’s 
rapid rebound. When economic con- 
ditions improved he quickly reestab- 
lished himself with the help of two new 
partners, his nephew and adopted son 
John Charles Olmsted and his younger 
biological son, Frederick Law Olmsted 
Jr., who headed the firm until he retired 
in 1949. Olmsted Brothers finally went 
out of business in 1980. 

By the first half of the 1890s — the pe- 
riod covered by the ninth volume of the 
Olmsted correspondence — the grand 
old man had become not merely a na- 
tional but a continental eminence, as 
demand for his services impelled him 
to shuttle continually among far-flung 
projects from Maine to California 
and Michigan to Kentucky. Most ex- 
perimental among them was his com- 
prehensive planning of the Biltmore 
Estate in the North Carolina Blue 
Ridge Mountains for George Wash- 
ington Vanderbilt II. The centerpiece 
of this 125,000-acre property is Rich- 
ard Morris Hunt’s Biltmore House 
of 1889-1895, still the largest private 
residence in America, a French Re- 
naissance Revival chateau like those 
favored by Vanderbilt’s plutocratic kin 
and kind on New York’s Fifth Avenue. 
Olmsted urged his client — who had run 
the Vanderbilt family farm on Staten 
Island, not far from Olmsted’s old 
property — to rise above the empty os- 
tentation of Gilded Age display and in- 
stead turn the surrounding land into a 
model of modern sustainable forestry, 
an idea the multimillionaire admirably 
endorsed. 

Not all of Olmsted’s late projects 
were so happy. His work at the World’s 


Columbian Exposition of 1893 in Chi- 
cago fell victim to the rigid formality 
of the fair’s Beaux-Arts-inspired lay- 
out, in which monumental Classicizing 
buildings were surrounded by enor- 
mous lagoons that impeded easy circu- 
lation. One critic wrote that although 
Olmsted’s contribution was “unques- 
tionably very fine to look at,” it was “to- 
tally unsuited for practical purposes.” 
The designer conceded as much, and 
wrote that the fair would have been 
much better without “perhaps a third 
of all that was exhibited and ... an in- 
numerable lot of trifling concession 
coops and shantees with slight regard 
to the landscape design.” 

But this was a rare flub in an other- 
wise unbroken sequence of successes 
that gave many American cities their 
finest civic features, especially Bos- 
ton’s dazzling “Emerald Necklace” 
park system (which comprises the Back 
Bay Fens, the Arnold Arboretum, 
and Wood Island Park, among other 
things) and the refashioning of Buf- 
falo’s topography through parkways, 
squares, and lakefront improvements. 
In 1895, the seventy-three -year- old Olm- 
sted began to notice short-term mem- 
ory lapses, and though his letters from 
that year show no sign of cognitive 
impairment, his sons eased him out of 
the family business. Before long he had 
full-blown dementia, and he lived out 
the last five years of his life in a cottage 
at the McLean Hospital near Boston, 
where he died in 1903 amid grounds he 
had laid out long before. 

Olmsted’s status as a national figure 
was confirmed by the invitation in 1874 
to landscape the grounds of the United 
States Capitol in Washington, D. C., a 
tricky assignment that gave this sprawl- 
ing and oddly proportioned struc- 
ture — erected in fits and starts to the 
designs of several different architects 
throughout the first half of the nine- 
teenth century — a softening frame of 
majestic trees and shrubberies worthy 
of its grandeur. This deeply symbolic 
scheme also paid indirect homage to a 
national heritage of unparalleled nat- 
ural splendor, which Olmsted, more 
than anyone save the pioneering con- 
servationists George Perkins Marsh 
and John Muir, identified, celebrated, 
enhanced, extended, and preserved. 
Yet even Olmsted, for all his uncanny 
foresight about how his parks would 
function in a future beyond his pos- 
sible imagination, could never have 
predicted how instructive they would 
be in today’s polarized America, so 
different from the egalitarian soci- 
ety those unifying designs vigorously 
promoted. L] 


DESCRIPTION 

It was like a teetering house of cards, 

A contortionist strumming a ukulele, 

A gorilla raging in someone’s attic, 

A car graveyard frantic to get back 
On the interstate highway in a tornado, 
Tolstoy’s beard in his mad old age. 
General Custer’s stuffed horse . . . 

What was? I ask myself and have no idea. 
But it’ll come to me one of these days. 

— Charles Simic 
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Very Improbable Candidates 

Michael Tomasky 


Outsider in the White House 

by Bernie Sanders 

with Huck Gutman, and with 

an afterword by John Nichols. 

Verso, 346 pp., $16.95 (paper) 

Gifted Hands: 

The Ben Carson Story 

by Ben Carson, M.D., 
with Cecil Murphy. 

Zondervan, 224 pp., $7.99 (paper) 

Rising to the Challenge: 

My Leadership Journey 

by Carly Fiorina. 

Sentinel, 198 pp., $26.95 

It is the season, we are told, of the out- 
sider. The people are fed up with poli- 
tics and politicians and both parties 
(usually enunciated ''both parties,” lest 
the talking head in question be thought 
to mean only the Republicans, thus 
laying herself open to charges of liberal 
bias). Just look at how the establish- 
ment candidates are floundering.^ It’s 
the outsiders and nonpoliticians who 
are thriving. This proves that . . . well, 
that people are sick of the status quo 
and the dysfunction and want someone 
who can shake the system to its roots, 
or something. 

Certainly, there is some truth to 
this, especially on the Republican side, 
where the three candidates who’ve 
never held office — Donald Trump, 
Ben Carson, and Carly Fiorina — have 
for some time now combined for more 
than 50 percent in most polls. And on 
the Democratic side, Bernie Sanders 
now clearly presents a far more potent 
challenge to Hillary Clinton than most 
people thought he would three months 
ago. But like most pieces of Beltway 
conventional wisdom, this observation 
is a bit on the superficial side. Lumping 
Sanders together with Trump, Carson, 
and Fiorina obscures an important dis- 
tinction between them, and between the 
liberal and conservative voters backing 
them and the nature of each group’s dis- 
satisfaction with business as usual. 

Sanders is not an outsider in the same 
sense that the three Republicans are. 
He has served in Congress since 1990. A 
man who’s been an elected representa- 
tive for a quarter- century and who first 
ran for the Senate in 1972 can’t quite 
be thought of as an outsider, even if he 
is a socialist. Sanders, who also spent 
the 1980s as mayor of Burlington and 
ran unsuccessfully for governor two 
times, is a professional politician and 
has been for most of his adult life. The 
Republican troika, in contrast, truly 
are political neophytes — none has even 
run for office before, with the exception 
of Fiorina’s unsuccessful 2010 race for 
the Senate in California, when Barbara 
Boxer trounced her by ten points. 

This distinction makes the point. 
When Sanders’s loyalists celebrate his 


^In Jeb Bush’s case, that may be putting 
it mildly. A September 27 Washington 
Post article, headlined “It’s Make or 
Break Time for Jeb Bush” and sourced 
to “numerous senior GOP fundraisers,” 
reported that if Bush doesn’t show 
meaningful movement in opinion polls 
by late October, the donors who have 
thus far sustained his campaign will 
dump him. 


outsiderness, they are celebrating his 
ideology. His statements are often out- 
side mainstream political thinking and 
he makes utterly no apology about it. 
This is what they love about him. They 
love the blunt talk, delivered in that 
serrated Brooklyn accent that nearly 
a half-century spent living in Vermont 
has somehow done nothing to dull. But 
it’s his positions that have made him a 
contender in this race. 

On the right, however, the allure is 
much more firmly rooted in the can- 
didates’ biographies. What makes 
Trump, Carson, and Fiorina attractive 
to Republican voters is not chiefly their 


positions. Indeed, Trump rose to the 
top of the polls precisely while vari- 
ous media outlets were reporting that 
he believed Bill Clinton to be the best 
recent president and that he’d once 
supported national health care, among 
other apostasies. Carson rose while 
little was known about his views — the 
main things conservative voters knew 
were that he was a good Christian man 
(he’s the author of several books that 
have done brisk business in Christian 
bookstores in recent years) and he’d 
once criticized Obama’s philosophy 
and policies with the president himself 
sitting next to the podium.^ Fiorina’s 
ascent has been a function of her per- 
formances in the first two debates — 
emphasis on “performance,” which is to 
say, she made an impression by speaking 
in crisp and authoritative complete sen- 
tences that appeared to convey a greater 
knowledge of policy than most observ- 
ers probably assumed she possessed. 

They have two qualities in common. 
First, none is a Republican elected offi- 
cial, which means that none is to blame 
for what conservatives see as the OOP’s 
constant capitulations to the Obama 
agenda. Second, all of them have made 
the kind of personal impression that 
conservatives appear to be looking for 
this time around. They present them- 
selves as sworn foes of liberalism, polit- 
ical correctness, immigration, Obama, 
and compromise. 


^The occasion was the National Prayer 
Breakfast in February 2013. The 
video was viewed millions of times on 
YouTube, and The Wall Street Journal 
immediately wrote an editorial urging 
Carson to seek the presidency. 


People on the left believe that sys- 
tems are corrupt. People on the right 
tend to believe that the system (at least 
as they understand its design) is just 
fine, and it’s individual people who are 
too corrupt or too weak to propel it to- 
ward its full greatness. Thus partisans 
of the right lean more toward a version 
of Thomas Carlyle’s view that history is 
about great men (and now women, too), 
which elevates biography to the level of 
supreme importance, while partisans 
of the left care less about the outsider’s 
life story than his criticism of power 
and how he will challenge it. These dif- 
fering conceptions dictate how the can- 


didates present themselves and even 
how they would govern, should one of 
them become president. 


In 1997, about halfway through Sand- 
ers’s sixteen-year term of service in the 
House of Representatives, he published 
Outsider in the House, his political 
memoir of what it was like to be a man 
of the independent left operating within 
the two-party system. It has now been 
reissued, with a new preface by the au- 
thor and a long afterword contributed 
by the Nation writer John Nichols, and 
renamed Outsider in the White House. 

True to expectations, although the 
book is obviously biographical in the 
sense that it covers the sweep of Sand- 
ers’s career, it contains almost noth- 
ing in the way of personal reflection or 
revelation — indeed, one can learn far 
more about Sanders’s life from simply 
scanning his Wikipedia entry than from 
reading this nearly 350-page book. Such 
matters are, for Sanders, irrelevant to 
the important business at hand. Thus he 
opens the new preface by writing: 

When people say I am too serious, 

I take it as a compliment. I have al- 
ways understood politics as a seri- 
ous endeavor, involving the fates of 
nations, ideals and human beings 
who cannot afford to be pawns in 
a game. 

There is perhaps a page or so of per- 
sonal material. We learn that his father 
was a Polish Jew but not that his family 
was killed in the Holocaust, which The 
New York Times has reported. We are 
told that his father was a paint sales- 


man. “There was always enough money 
to put food on the table and to buy a few 
extras,” he writes, “but never enough to 
fulfill my mother’s dream of moving 
out of our three-and-a-half room apart- 
ment and into a home of our own.” We 
learn that after one year at Brooklyn 
College, he went off to the University of 
Chicago, although there is no explana- 
tion of how or why Chicago beckoned. 
He has said that he spent much of his 
time there reading in the library and 
that he was involved in the civil rights 
and peace movements at the university. 
He never even discusses why he moved 
to and decided to settle in Vermont. 

His second and current marriage 
came late in life, at age forty-six, when 
he was in his fourth and final term as 
Burlington’s mayor. He has precious 
little to say about Jane — there’s a men- 
tion of the fact that she headed up 
Burlington’s Youth Office early in his 
tenure, but not a word about why he 
took a shine to her. Even when she is 
hauled into the narrative it is chiefly 
to make ideological points: that the 
marriage ceremony was held in an ap- 
propriately proletarian public park on 
Lake Champlain and that the couple 
honeymooned in the USSR — Yaro- 
slavl, specifically, in order for the mayor 
of Burlington to perform the side duty 
of cementing its sister- city relationship 
with this city on the Volga northeast 
of Moscow. “Trust me,” he writes, “It 
was a very strange honeymoon.” (In 
some ways, Sanders seems to have spo- 
ken more on foreign policy matters as 
mayor than he has as senator or, cur- 
rently, as candidate for president.) 

Instead, the book focuses in deep de- 
tail on Sanders’s political career, with 
great emphasis, at least in the book’s 
earlier chapters, on his campaigns. 
There is for example far more detail 
than any but the most devoted Sanders- 
ite could want on his 1996 campaign for 
reelection to Congress. This was the 
one election when conservatives found a 
promising Republican candidate, Susan 
Sweetser, and thought they could take 
him out. A number of high-profile Re- 
publicans came in to campaign for her, 
large organizations like the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers put money 
into beating him, and the National Rifle 
Association had him in its sights. In the 
end, he won in a landslide. He’s never 
had a race since that was remotely close. 

The chapter on his tenure as Bur- 
lington mayor has more substance. He 
won his first mayoral election, in 1981, 
by just ten votes out of about 8,600 
cast. The 1980s was the decade, as the 
writer Bill Bishop has put it, when “the 
big sort” started in America — when 
we started clustering with like-minded 
fellow citizens, in the formative stages 
of dividing ourselves into red and blue 
America. Thus the decade of Sanders’s 
mayoralty was also the decade when 
Vermont was transforming itself from 
an agrarian Republican stronghold 
into the hippie-yuppie-Ben & Jerry’s 
paradise it has become.^ The Burling- 


^A piece of astounding political trivia, 
given the deep-blue nature of Vermont 
today: Sanders’s partner in the Senate, 
Patrick Leahy, is the only Democrat 
ever elected to the Senate from the 
state. Going back to Lincoln’s time, the 
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ton of 1981 wasn’t quite ready for a self- 
described socialist in City Hall, so at 
first, Sanders was up against it: 

On the day that the mayor formally 
announces his choices for adminis- 
tration posts, the Board [of Aider- 
men] rejected all of my appointees. 
The situation was absurd: I was ex- 
pected to run city government with 
the administration of the guy I had 
just defeated in a bitter election, 
and a group of people who vigor- 
ously opposed my political goals. 
We were outflanked by the op- 
position on every major decision. 
The votes were always the same: 
eleven to two, the eight Democrats 
and three Republicans on one side, 
Terry and Sadie on the other. 

But Sanders did what a good politi- 
cian does: he out-organized the compe- 
tition. He and his allies captured some 
aldermanic seats in the next by-election, 
and now, “the people had spoken loudly 
and clearly.” His appointments were 
accepted this time, and he got to work, 
governing somewhat unpredictably. 
He kept property taxes flat (while rais- 
ing corporate taxes). He hired a sharp 
comptroller and saved taxpayers money. 
He expanded the police department. 
He brought in a minor-league baseball 
team — amusingly enough, the Vermont 
Reds, although the name had nothing 
to do with politics (they were the AA 
franchise of the Cincinnati Reds). 

If Sanders was ever a true socialist in 
the sense of wanting the state to own 
the means of production, he doesn’t say 
so outright. Rather, he seems always to 
have been a person with left politics and 
a distaste for the two-party system; and 
because Vermont had historically had a 
comparatively weak Democratic Party, 
there was room for him to compete 
electorally as a candidate of the inde- 
pendent left that did not exist in states 
where the Democrats maintained a 
stronger presence. But ideologically, his 
program, then and now, is not terribly 
different from that of most economi- 
cally left-populist Democrats, from 
Elizabeth Warren to Harry Truman. 

So, as mayor, he pushed a number of 
projects in keeping with that perspec- 
tive. He expanded affordable housing, 
passed tenants’ rights legislation (but 
lost on rent control), and visited Nica- 
ragua as an invited guest of honor on 
the occasion of the Sandinistas’ seventh 
anniversary in power. He lost a race for 
Congress in 1988 to a moderate Repub- 
lican but came back two years later to 
beat the incumbent, Peter Smith, by 
sixteen points. 


The book ends in 1997, so the events 
Sanders is writing about are all rather 
distant at this point, but his concerns 
and positions have not changed: the 
moneyed interests have taken over the 
political process, the system is unrespon- 
sive to regular people, and the country 
needs a fundamental and thoroughgo- 
ing change in economic priorities. 

He is certainly a man who has found 
his moment. The enthusiasm he’s 
sparked has stunned many observers, 
and no doubt even Sanders himself — 
he has drawn crowds in excess of 20,000 
more than once, an astonishing number 
to come out to see a political speech. 


state had never elected a Democratic 
senator until Leahy’s first win in 1974. 


He has also raised a staggering amount 
of money for someone who neither 
seeks nor is offered large contributions 
from corporations and their executives. 
He raised $26 million in the third quar- 
ter of 2015, which was only $2 million 
less than Hillary Clinton. The polls all 
reflect it — he has been slowly closing 
in on Clinton in the national surveys. 
She can’t shake her e-mail woes, and 
he leads her in New Hampshire, which 
will hold the first primary next year 
(and the second contest, after the cau- 
cuses in Iowa, where Sanders has also 
led Clinton in some polls). 

The issues that have so far domi- 
nated the campaign are exactly the 
ones that have been Sanders’s bread 
and butter for decades. Clinton has 
adopted many Sanders-like positions 
on issues such as controlling the cost 


of higher education and strengthening 
the Dodd-Frank banking regulations. 
But many liberal Democrats don’t trust 
her, given her more centrist past. And 
she simply doesn’t have Sanders’s in- 
stinct for going after the ruling class in 
a way that satisfies the anger of the left- 
leaning base. 

In mid- September, I wrote a column 
for The Daily Beast comparing the two 
candidates’ reactions to the results of 
the August referendum in Greece, 
when voters rejected austerity mea- 
sures. I have encountered nothing that 
better conveys the difference between 
the candidates’ world views. Clinton 
said: 


"^“What Hillary Clinton Can Learn 
from Corbyn,” The Daily Beast, Sep- 
tember 15, 2015. 


I think it is imperative that there 
be an agreement worked out with 
Greece. And I urge the Europe- 
ans to exert every effort to find 
one. Greece is a NATO ally, it is a 
member of the European Union. 
The United States has a great, ac- 
tive, successful Greek-American 
community. So I want to see a 
resolution. 

Sanders said: 

I applaud the people of Greece 
for saying “no” to more auster- 
ity for the poor, the children, the 
sick and the elderly. In a world 
of massive wealth and income 
inequality, Europe must support 
Greece’s efforts to build an econ- 
omy which creates more jobs and 
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income, not more unemployment 

and suffering. 

Notice how Clinton is speaking to the 
people holding power, urging them to 
be reasonable, while Sanders is speak- 
ing to the powerless, urging them to 
press on with the fight. Small wonder 
that Sanders is the one connecting. 

The question that looms over the 
Sanders campaign, though, is where 
he goes after New Hampshire. Even if 
he wins both it and Iowa, the calendar 
afterward wouldn’t appear friendly to 
him. Nevada and South Carolina are 
states where, respectively, the Latino 
and African-American votes will loom 
large, and Clinton has far deeper reach 
into those communities than does Sand- 
ers, who comes from a state that is 95 
percent white and just 1 percent black. 

Then, on March 1, comes Super Tues- 
day, which consists mostly of southern 
states. A Democratic primary in those 
states will concentrate on black voters, 
trial lawyers, teachers, other public em- 
ployees — all Clinton constituencies to a 
significant degree. (Joe Biden, if he de- 
cides to run, can probably put up more 
of a challenge to Clinton among these 
groups than Sanders can.) Barring un- 
usual circumstances, it’s difficult to see 
how Sanders could amass the delegates 
needed to win the nomination. 

But remember that in 1992, against 
Clinton’s husband, insurgent candidate 
Jerry Brown lasted into April as an ac- 
tive campaigner, and even then did not 
withdraw and back the Clinton- Gore 
ticket. Instead he seconded his own 
nomination at the convention. Sand- 
ers seems to have a strong personal 
confidence in his message. He could at 
the very least campaign deep into the 
spring and collect enough delegates 
that the Democratic winner would have 
to respect him and his positions. This 
is why it was smart of him to run as a 
Democrat instead of as a third-party 
candidate: he has potentially much 
more power this way. 


N^othing in this campaign has been 
more improbable than the rise of Ben 
Carson. In the spring, he was at 2 per- 
cent. As I write these words, he runs 
second to Trump and is closing in on 
him. Why? 

Carson’s appeal would seem to be 
almost exclusively about his biography. 
It begins, frankly, with his race — con- 
servative voters love to have a chance 
to show the liberal media that they 
aren’t racist by supporting a black can- 
didate. Beyond that, his life story is re- 
markable. As has often been written, 
he grew up poor in Detroit. But there 
was much more to it than that. When 
Carson was eight, his mother discov- 
ered that his father had a second fam- 
ily. He moved out, with the expected 
grim economic consequences for Mrs. 
Carson and her two boys. Then, every 
so often, his mother would go away, 
she said, to visit relatives. It was only 
as an adult that he learned, he writes 
in Gifted Hands, that “when the load 
became too heavy, she checked herself 
into a mental institution.” 

He showed promise, worked hard, 
and decided early on that he wanted to 
be a doctor. He got into Yale. The piv- 
otal moment in his life came when he 
felt sure he was about to flunk a chem- 
istry final, which would mean he could 
not enter medical school. He prayed for 
God’s help. He went to bed petrified. 


Then he had a dream. He was sitting 
in a classroom in this dream, when “a 
nebulous figure” walked in and started 
writing chemistry problems on the 
blackboard. When Carson awoke, he 
quickly put pen to paper to write them 
all down. What happened next, when 
he showed up for the examination? 

I felt I had entered that never- 
never land. Hurriedly, I skimmed 
through the booklet, laughing si- 
lently, confirming what I suddenly 
knew. The exam problems were 
identical to those written by the 
shadowy dream figure in my sleep. 

Stories like this, whatever we may 
think of them, are staples of inspira- 
tional books that sell by the millions in 
this county and fill hours and hours of 
time on Christian radio and television. 
It’s no wonder that Carson became 
something of a celebrity in conserva- 
tive Christian circles long before he de- 
cided to embark on a political career. 
In 2009, Gifted Hands was made into 
a TV movie as a Johnson & Johnson 
Spotlight Presentation, a series offer- 
ing mostly inspirational stories, star- 
ring a bona fide Oscar winner, Cuba 
Gooding Jr. 

Carson became justifiably famous 
as a pediatric neurosurgeon. His most 
renowned triumph — and he tells the 
story grippingly — was his success- 
ful separation of German conjoined 
twins in 1987 when they were just seven 
months old.^ It’s hard to believe that 
a man who could show such profound 
humanity in treating patients could be 
such a raging reactionary in his poli- 
tics, but he sometimes says things even 
Donald Trump wouldn’t say. On con- 
temporary America: 

I mean, very much like Nazi Ger- 
many. And I know you’re not sup- 
posed to say Nazi Germany, but I 
don’t care about political correct- 
ness. You know, you had a govern- 
ment using its tools to intimidate 
the population. We now live in a 
society where people are afraid to 
say what they actually believe. 

On whether being gay is a choice: 

Absolutely Because a lot of 

people who go into prison go into 
prison straight and when they come 
out, they’re gay. So did something 
happen while they were in there? 

He apologized for this one, but without 
quite acknowledging that he could have 
been wrong. 

From time to time, on the other hand, 
Carson has taken a few surprisingly lib- 
eral positions. He has criticized Trump’s 
plan to deport 11 million undocumented 
immigrants as impractical; in past writ- 
ings, he has even spoken favorably of 
the Glass- Steagall Act and some form 
of gun control. Those haven’t come up 
yet in this campaign, so it will be inter- 
esting to see if, like Trump, Carson will 
be permitted a few eccentric departures 
from orthodoxy by the “base.” 

My guess is that he will. Conserva- 
tive voters have already decided they 
like him, and once voters settle on that 


^The surgery was a success, but infor- 
mation about how the twins have done 
since is hard to come by, and Carson 
says little in the book, which was pub- 
lished three years after the procedure. 


basic question, specific annoyances are 
easy to rationalize away. It’s all about 
his biography. Here’s a doctor who by 
rights should have grown up to be an- 
other liberal Democrat but with God’s 
unexplainable guidance joined their 
side and even called Obama on his so- 
cialism right to his face. That’s enough 
to get him to 20 percent. And he may 
do well in Iowa, where evangelicals 
dominate the GOP caucuses. It prob- 
ably gets harder for him after that. 


Finally, 


I, we have Carly Fiorina, also 
running on her biography — a risky 
choice in her case since, as many have 
pointed out, sitting at the center of her 
story is one of America’s more spec- 



Carly Fiorina at the Republican debate 
in Simi Valley, California, September 2015 


tacular corporate failures in recent his- 
tory. When she led Hewlett-Packard, 
she argued hard for a takeover of Com- 
paq, which she pushed through a deeply 
divided board with only 51.4 percent of 
the vote. It turned out to be a disaster 
for HP. The stock price fell by half, many 
thousands were laid off, and yet she left 
with a $21 million golden parachute. 

Fiorina, of course, has her own ver- 
sion of these events, which she retails in 
Rising to the Challenge and has touched 
on in the debates. She always notes 
that it was a tough time all around in 
the tech world from 1999 to 2005, the 
years of her reign as CEO, and this is 
true, but others have written that HP 
stock dropped far more dramatically 
than that of most of its competitors.^ 
She argues that she doubled revenues, 
but critics respond that that was chiefly 
a result of her company’s swallowing up 
another large company. She even argues 
in the book that accepting her firing 
was an act of selflessness and principle: 

The truth is, I could have prevented 
my dismissal, but I was neither pre- 
pared to sacrifice my principles nor 
subject the company to a prolonged 
period of conflict that would have 
continued to play out on front pages 
around the world. As chairman of 
the board, I had a vote on every 
matter before the board, including 
my position as chairman and CEO. 

I chose not to exercise that right. In 
the end, I lost the final vote on my 
position by a single vote. 

Elsewhere, she touches on aspects of 
her life that are bound to arouse sym- 


^See among others Steven Rattner, 
“Carly Fiorina Really Was That Bad,” 
The New York Times, September 25, 
2015. 


pathy. She opens the book with the 
story of the police coming to tell her 
and her husband, Frank, that thirty- 
five -year-old Lori, Frank’s daughter 
from his first marriage whom Carly had 
helped raise, had died of a drug over- 
dose. There is a chapter on her breast 
cancer diagnosis; she underwent treat- 
ment the same year Lori died. 

In those passages, she softens things 
up a bit. But the mode that comes much 
more naturally to her is blunt aggres- 
sion. As with Carson’s race, Fiorina’s 
gender is an asset to conservative vot- 
ers as they behold an apparently suc- 
cessful woman who has refused to be 
taken in by the usual feminist clap- 
trap and who really knows how to zing 
those liberals. The fight she picked with 
Planned Parenthood at the second de- 
bate is the perfect example, when she 
claimed to have watched a sting video 
made by a conservative group that she 
said featured a fetus wriggling on a 
table after an abortion, while some cal- 
lous baby-killer says, “We have to keep 
it alive to harvest its brain.” Less well 
remembered is the confrontational way 
she opened these comments: “I dare 
Hillary Clinton, Barack Obama to 
watch these tapes.” Pow! 

As many who viewed the tapes in 
their entirety have noted, they include 
no such images or words. The charita- 
ble explanation appears to be that Fio- 
rina might have confused these videos 
with some others. Whatever the rea- 
son, after numerous fact- checkers and 
other critics showed that what she said 
simply isn’t true, she and her campaign 
became even more insistent. NBC’s 
Chuck Todd asked her if she hadn’t 
“exaggerated” the scene. Her response: 
“No, not at all. That scene absolutely 
does exist.” To back down would con- 
stitute capitulation to the liberal elite. 

Fiorina may not win all that many 
votes, but she will be a useful presence 
for her party to keep in the spotlight, 
especially if Clinton is the Democratic 
nominee. She could attack Clinton’s 
private e-mails and recall the death 
of J. Christopher Stevens in Benghazi 
without exposing the party to charges 
of sexism or misogyny, and she has 
shown already that she would relish 
being out front: “If you want to stump 
a Democrat,” she said in one of her 
rehearsed lines at the second debate, 
“ask them to name an accomplishment 
of Hillary Clinton.”^ She might be a 
plausible vice-presidential candidate, 
depending on the circumstances, as 
might Carson. Outsiders usually fade 
away as the months pass, but disgust 
among core Republican voters with 
their own leaders — witness the cele- 
brating that occurred on the right when 
Speaker John Boehner announced his 
retirement — is such that it might be dif- 
ferent this time. □ 


^Actually, Politico took her up on the 
question and asked twenty Democrats 
to do just that. They came up with an- 
swers I had never heard. For example, 
as a senator, she appears to have played 
a central part in conceiving of the Lilly 
Ledbetter Fair Pay Act, which was the 
first law President Obama signed; and 
as secretary of state, she led the effort 
to get China to agree to cut its carbon 
emissions. It was enough to make one 
wonder why the Clinton campaign 
hasn’t done more to promote these 
facts. See “What Is Hillary Clinton’s 
Greatest Accomplishment?,” Politico 
Magazine, September 17, 2015. 
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I doubt that Karen Armstrong really 
believes that Saint Paul is “the apostle 
we love to hate,” as the subtitle of her 
book proclaims, not least because her 
view of him is so balanced and well in- 
formed. But she shows clearly that he 
is the most enigmatic and controversial 
figure in the early history of Chris- 
tianity. He was a Jew from Tarsus, in 
what is today southeastern Turkey, 
and a Roman citizen. His Jewish name 
was Saul, but Paul his Roman one. He 
made his way from Tarsus to Palestine, 
where he became a virulent opponent 
of the growing movement that Jesus 
had launched, a movement that both 
Jews and Romans feared as potentially 
seditious precisely because it consti- 
tuted, as Armstrong rightly calls it, “a 
sect within Judaism” and had in this 
case a Messiah of its own. 

Paul’s complicity in the stoning in 
Jerusalem of Stephen, the first Chris- 
tian martyr, as reported in the Acts of 
the Apostles, remains one of the most 
shocking episodes in his career. He was 
later to devote himself to spreading 
the message of Jesus, whose followers 
had accepted him as the Christ (the 
anointed), which was the Greek equiv- 
alent of Messiah. But Paul had never 
met Jesus or even heard him preach. 
Only once did he hear his voice, and 
that was during a miraculous revelation 
on the road to Damascus, when Jesus 
addressed him after the Crucifixion. 
The risen Christ wanted to know why 
Paul was persecuting him. 

This dramatic revelation, which led 
to Paul’s instantaneous conversion, did 
not, however, immediately inaugurate 
his extensive travels, for which he is 
best known, to promote the teachings 
of Jesus. Paul was not one of the origi- 
nal twelve apostles, but as eleven of 
them (Judas Iscariot having died) had 
seen Jesus after his resurrection, Paul 
determined from his encounter with 
the resurrected Jesus that he too was 
an apostle. Even so, he prudently chose 
not to confront the other apostles in 
Jerusalem, who might reasonably have 
questioned such an abrupt change in 
one of their most vigorous persecutors. 

He opted instead, as he wrote later 
to the Galatians, to travel in Arabia. 
Why he went there and what he did no 
one knows, although Karen Armstrong 
suspects that his skill as a tent-maker 


would have been useful among the no- 
mads, who were known as tent- dwellers 
(skenitai). She also speculates that he 
may have been inspired to reflect on 
Abraham as the father of the Jews, even 
though Abraham had not been born a 
Jew, or on Moses, who had received the 
Torah not so far away in Sinai. 

Paul ultimately returned to Damas- 
cus, which had come under the con- 
trol of the Nabataean Arabs. He was 
obliged to make an ignominious es- 
cape from the city wall in a basket, sup- 
posedly to avoid a Jewish plot against 
him. By his own account three years 
had passed when he finally went back 
to Jerusalem, although Armstrong can 
do little, apart from her allusions to 
Abraham and Moses, to suggest where 
he was or what he was doing in those 
years. Paul’s modest credentials as an 
apostle may have given him pause, 
certainly in Jerusalem, where he spent 
only two weeks and limited his visits 
to Peter and to James, the brother of 
Jesus. 

This would imply that he had dif- 
ficulty in launching his evangelical ca- 
reer. From Jerusalem, as he told the 
Galatians, he went into Syria and Cili- 
cia, but since his face was unknown to 
the churches of Judaea he was known 
only by reputation as the persecutor 
who had by now become an evangelist. 
That is, they did not know him as a per- 
son. Since we next hear of Paul when 
the Christian disciple Barnabas sum- 
moned him from Tarsus to address the 


Jews at Antioch about 40 AD, he had 
obviously gone back to his own city. 
The years between the revelation on 
the road to Damascus and the mission 
to Antioch are the most significant gap 
in Paul’s career. 

A^ccording to the Acts of the Apostles 
the word “Christian” first came into 
use at Antioch, and it must have been 
coined for those Jews Paul met in An- 
tioch. Before he undertook his many 
missions to spread the “good news” 
(euaggelia) across the Mediterranean 
world — from Antioch, to Cyprus, to 
Turkey, to Greece, and ultimately to 
Rome — he had first to secure his claim 
to be an apostle with the survivors of 
the Twelve, and that meant finding a 
part for himself in the Jewish sect that 
Jesus, now the Christ, had created. He 
and the apostle Peter divided up the 
missionary work of the Christians, so 
that Peter would preach to the Jews and 
Paul to the gentiles. But from that day 
to this the concept of gentile has been 
a slippery one. Paul never hesitated to 
speak before both Jews and gentiles, 
and to instruct them on their obliga- 
tions both as Jews and as Christians. 

Yet these obligations were by no 
means compatible. Jewish males had to 
be circumcised, and at Lystra in Asia 
Minor Paul had not hesitated, out of 
respect for the Jews in the area, to cir- 
cumcise his follower Timothy because 
his mother, though a Christian, was a 


Jew. Everyone knew, as the Acts re- 
port, that Timothy’s father was Greek, 
which evidently meant that he was nei- 
ther Jewish nor Christian. Jews had to 
live by the Torah. But as Paul told the 
Galatians with breathtaking audac- 
ity, the law could actually be fulfilled 
by following a single precept, “Love 
your neighbor as yourself.” In saying 
this, he effectively collapsed into one 
Jesus’s two greatest commandments, 
to love God and to love your neighbor. 
According to Matthew, Jesus had said, 
“On these two commandments hang 
all the law and the prophets.” 

Paul’s startlingly reductionist inter- 
pretation of the law, as he expounded 
it to the Galatians, was not an aberra- 
tion, for he later repeated it in writing 
to the Romans, “Love is the fulfillment 
of the law.” The biblical scholar L. L. 
Welborn begins his book on Paul’s 
preaching about the Messiah with this 
bold doctrine about fulfilling the law 
through love. He stresses that because 
Paul was concerned with the present 
time (ho nun kairos), not with what 
lay in the future, it was important to 
recognize that the Messiah had al- 
ready come, and that the law could be 
observed through universal love by all 
who followed him. 

Paul’s willingness to accommodate 
non-Jewish Christians seems to have 
set in motion the gradual detachment 
of Christianity from its Jewish origins. 
As early as the first decades of the 
second century, Ignatius of Antioch 
could write, in his letter to the people 
of Magnesia-on-the-Maeander in Asia 
Minor: 

Let us learn to live in accordance 
with Christianity, for whoever is 
said to be more than this by another 
name, is not of God It is unnat- 

ural to talk about Jesus Christ and 
to live like a Jew. Christianity does 
not put its faith in Judaism, but 
Judaism in Christianity. 

For all that, Paul was himself a Jew, cir- 
cumcised, and a former Pharisee. 


at we know at first hand about 
Paul’s preaching derives entirely from 
his own writings, which consist largely 
of letters to churches. Of these half a 
dozen are considered inauthentic in 
that they are not actually his own work, 
though they possibly incorporate Pau- 
line material. The narrative account 
of his missions, which can be found in 
the Acts of the Apostles, is generally 
ascribed to the evangelist Luke, who 
clearly had his own agenda in convey- 
ing an image of Paul as an ecumenical 
Jewish philhellene, more indebted to 
classical Greek language and culture 
than he probably was. Long ago the 
Harvard scholar Arthur Darby Nock 
pointed out that Paul’s own Greek is 
distinctly unclassical and largely de- 
pendent on the Greek of the Septua- 
gint; the soaring rhetoric of the speech 
that Luke assigns to him on the Are- 
opagus at Athens about local worship 
of the “Unknown God” probably says 
more about Luke than it does about 
Paul. 

Paul’s authentic utterances in his let- 
ters often conflict with one another. At 
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times they advocate Jewish law and 
Jewish practices, such as circumcision, 
dietary restrictions, and observance of 
the Sabbath, and at other times they 
appear to suggest that the love imposed 
by Christian universalism should bring 
Jews and Christians together without 
distinction. 

Famously Paul proclaimed in his let- 
ter to the Galatians that there was no 
difference between slave and free, Jew 
and Greek, and male and female: “You 
are all one in Jesus Christ.” In doing 
this Paul seemed to separate Christians 
from the Jewish roots of their faith. That 
is why Paul’s doctrine has sometimes 
been seen as moving the new religion 
away from the Torah. In the nineteenth 
century the Lutheran theologian Adolf 
von Harnack (1851-1930) wrote, “It 
was Paul who delivered the Christian 
religion from Judaism.” In fact it was 
this perception that had greatly im- 
pressed deviant Christian teachers, 
such as Marcion of Sinope, in the mid- 
dle of the second century. Inspired by 
Paul, Marcion had rejected the Hebrew 
Bible altogether in favor of a uniquely 
Christian scripture, of which the New 
Testament was the fundamental part. It 
was only a few decades after this that 
the eloquent church father Tertullian 
declared Paul to be haereticorum apos- 
tolus, “the apostle of the heretics.” 

In giving Paul that label, Tertullian 
was well aware that Paul himself had 
written in his letter to the Romans 
that he was “the apostle of the na- 
tions” (apostolos ethndn). This has al- 
ways been taken to mean that he was 
the apostle to the gentiles as Peter was 
the apostle to the Jews. But as with 
most issues that involve Paul, there is 
confusion and contradiction. For one 
thing, the concept of gentile — a Latin 
word — was originally neither Jewish 
nor Greek. A recent attempt to credit 
Paul with “the invention of the gen- 
tiles” founders on the ambivalence of 
the relevant words in Greek. ^ 

But there is no doubt that when Paul 
said he was the apostle of the nations 
he was clearly following the usage of 
the Septuagint in rendering the He- 
brew goy. This is a word that initially 
meant people or nation, just like ethnos 
in Greek, but later acquired in rabbinic 
texts the sense of non-Jew, or gentile, 
and this seems to be what Paul means 
when he refers in Greek to nations. 
Yet even when he contrasts Jews with 
nations (in the sense of gentiles), he 
also makes exactly the same contrast 
by referring to non-Jews as Greeks, 
therefore gentiles under another name. 
For example, in his first letter to the 
Corinthians, in successive verses, he 
distinguishes Jews from nations, and 
then Jews from Greeks — obviously in- 
tending in both cases to make the same 
distinction between Jews and gentiles. 

Similarly in his letter to the Romans 
Paul contrasts Jews with Greeks, even 
though elsewhere he breaks up the cat- 
egory of nations {ethne, in the sense of 
gentiles) into Greeks and barbarians. 
This clearly reflects the Greek practice 
of calling non- Greeks barbarians. But 
the concept of gentile seems ill suited 
to barbarians. Perhaps Paul actually 
believed that barbarians were gentiles, 
but nothing in his mission suggests that 
he did. 


^Ishay Rosen-Zvi and Adi Ophir, “Paul 
and the Invention of the Gentiles,” The 
Jewish Quarterly Review, Vol. 105, No. 1 
(Winter 2015). 


The spurious letter to the Colossians 
contains a passage that closely paral- 
lels the famous universalism that Paul 
preached to the Galatians, when he 
brought together as one both Jew and 
Greek, slave and free, and male and 
female. But the non-Pauline letter to 
the Colossians varies the formulation 
unexpectedly by adding Scythian and 
barbarian. David Goldenberg was the 
first to see that this was nothing less 
than the traditional rabbinic opposi- 
tion between extreme north and ex- 
treme south — between the Scythians 
in the north and the inhabitants of Bar- 
bary (Kush), in the Horn of Africa, in 
the south.^ But the barbarians in Paul’s 


rect to state unequivocally, “Paul never 
forgot that he was a Jew,” but remem- 
bering his Jewishness does not neces- 
sarily imply that he lived according 
to Jewish law. Some of the apostles in 
Jerusalem might conceivably have felt 
that he had turned his back on Juda- 
ism in consorting with uncircumcised 
Christians whom he had baptized as 
one with him in Christ. 

In his new book, with the puzzling 
subtitle The Jewish Lives of the Apostle 
Paul (how many lives did he have?), 
John Gager wrestles heroically with 
the divergences and contradictions in 



Caravaggio: The Conversion of Saint Paul, 1600-1601 


undoubtedly authentic letter to the Ro- 
mans, where they are contrasted with 
Greeks, can only be there to represent 
non- Greeks. They are, in effect, to the 
Greeks what the Greeks or ethne are 
to the Jews. The barbarians are the 
Greeks’ gentiles. 

Paul’s pronouncements shifted over 
time. He sometimes advocated the 
harmonious cohabitation of observant 
Jews who accepted Christ with gentile 
Christians whom he released from the 
Jewish law. At other times, as in his 
letter to the Romans, he segregated 
the two groups and strongly defended 
the Jewish law. Hence, to what extent 
Paul, who by his own admission was a 
missionary to the gentiles, nonetheless 
remained a Jew remains highly con- 
tested. Karen Armstrong is quite cor- 


^See David M. Goldenberg, “Scythian- 
Barbarian: The Permutations of a 
Classical Topos in Jewish and Chris- 
tian Texts of Late Antiquity,” Journal 
of Jewish Studies, Vol. 49 (1998). 


Paul’s message. He tries to reconfig- 
ure Paul wholly as a Jew. He does so 
by attempting to reconcile those Pau- 
line texts that he characterizes as “pro- 
Israel” (pro-circumcision, pro-law) 
with those that he finds to be “anti- 
Israel” (anti- circumcision, anti-law). 
His book is only the latest stage in a 
series of revisionist approaches to early 
Christianity that have progressively di- 
minished the strongly anti-Semitic side 
of the early church in favor of a more 
benign view of the separation of Juda- 
ism and Christianity as a mere “parting 
of the ways.” By now we have grown 
accustomed to representations of Jesus 
the Jew, as he undoubtedly was. But 
Gager’s book goes far beyond that in 
giving us not only the most recent but 
the most uncompromising depiction 
of Paul as a Jew. By his own admission 
he presents “an entirely new view of 
Paul — the view that he was not the fa- 
ther of Christian anti- Judaism, indeed 
that he was not Christian at all.” 

Gager explicitly acknowledges his 
debt to the last work of the noted rab- 


binic scholar and philosopher Jacob 
Taubes, whose book The Political The- 
ology of Paul brought together in 2004 
the views that he had expounded in a 
seminar at Heidelberg in 1987 near the 
end of his life. For Taubes, Paul was a 
Jewish zealot, “more Jewish than any 
Reform rabbi or any Liberal rabbi I 
ever heard.” In advocating a Jewish 
Paul at Heidelberg, before a Protestant 
audience, Taubes was being deliber- 
ately provocative in the nation where 
Adolf von Harnack and other Protes- 
tants had long since looked to Paul as 
the apostle who divorced Christianity 
from Judaism. But he was also tapping 
into a growing interest in Pauline uni- 
versalism that came to include such 
left-wing European intellectuals as 
Giorgio Agamben, Alain Badiou, and 
Slavoj Zizek, who have adopted and 
enlarged Taubes’s perspective on Paul.^ 
The view of Taubes and his admirers 
has transformed Paul’s insistence on 
loving one’s neighbor into a shortcut 
to satisfying Jewish law, but such a sim- 
plification of his preaching is more well 
intentioned than well argued. 

Gager’s argument for reconciling 
the contradictions in Paul’s message 
proceeds differently, but it too does 
not carry conviction or take us beyond 
the current debate. He proposes that 
Paul’s “pro-Israel” and “anti-Israel” 
texts merely indicate the different con- 
stituencies to which he was talking. In 
addressing Jews, Paul is imagined to 
have upheld circumcision, dietary re- 
strictions, the Sabbath, and the law; in 
addressing gentile Christians he sup- 
posedly adapted his message so as not to 
frighten his listeners by suggesting that 
they had to become Jews and undergo 
circumcision. Gager’s interpretations 
of the blatant contradictions he iden- 
tifies in Paul’s letters presuppose that 
Paul’s Jewish enemies must have been 
entirely inside what Gager and others 
regularly call the Jesus movement. Of 
course this movement was Jewish at 
the start, but even though some two 
decades or more have elapsed. Gager 
insists that Paul is talking to Christian 
Jews in his “pro-Israel” texts. 

With commendable candor Gager 
admits that almost everyone has read 
Paul’s words differently. But the super- 
vening question is one that he does not 
address, and that is when Christianity 
ceased to be a Jewish sect and became 
a distinct religion. There is no way in 
which Christian Jews of the first gen- 
eration could have continued to be 
observant Jews if they followed the pre- 
cepts that Paul dispensed to the gentile 
Christians. There is no way that he 
himself could have consorted with the 
gentile Christians if he saw himself as 
totally Jewish. It is hard to believe that 
Paul would have been preaching differ- 
ent and irreconcilable messages to two 
different congregations as an apostle 
of Jesus Christ. Since Peter had under- 
taken to be the apostle to the Jews when 
Paul went to preach to the gentiles, one 
has to ask where Peter was in the inter- 
nal disputes that Gager believes Paul 
was addressing when confronting Jew- 
ish enemies inside the Jesus movement. 
These could only have been Christian 
Jews. 


^See Mark Lilia’s review in these pages, 
October 23, 2008, of Taubes’s book, 
Badiou’s Saint Paul: The Foundation 
of Universalism, and works by Agam- 
ben and others. 
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Paul’s letter to the Romans, in antici- 
pation of his visit to the imperial city, 
resumes his injunction to love one’s 
neighbor as a means of fulfilling Jewish 
law, but in his letter this injunction im- 
mediately follows, to the astonishment 
of many readers, an impassioned plea 
to obey civic authorities: 

Every person must submit to the 
supreme powers, for this power 

can only be of God The ruling 

authorities pose no fear to good ac- 
tion but to bad. Do you wish not to 
be afraid of authority? Do good, 
and you will receive praise from it. 
Therefore pay taxes, for civic offi- 
cials (leitourgoi) are of God. 

These words seem so out of place 
before the ensuing plea to love one’s 
neighbor that some have thought they 
were not by Paul at all, but added later. 
Yet this is a desperate recourse in inter- 
preting one of the clearly genuine let- 
ters. Armstrong reasonably proposes 
that Paul is calculating the impact of his 
arrival in the capital city of the Roman 
empire, where a few decades earlier the 
emperor Claudius had expelled those 
Jews who followed Christ for being 
seditious. Paul’s advocacy of temporal 
authority, though not inconsistent with 
loving one’s neighbor, looks more prag- 
matic than pastoral. 

The new Paul, both Jewish and uni- 
versalist, as Taubes, Badiou, Gager, 
and others have delineated him, is 
attractive, but Paul’s own writings 
remain an immovable obstacle to ac- 
cepting this view. The contradictions 
and inconsistencies in his preach- 
ing still provide ample support for 
the old Paul, the Paul of Tertullian, 
who was the apostle of the heretics, 
and the Paul of Harnack, who deliv- 
ered Christianity from Judaism. It is 
perhaps best to see Paul as infinitely 
flexible, perhaps even opportunistic, 
in his evangelical mission. After all, 
he was barely an apostle at all at the 
start. He had to work hard to establish 
himself in the apostolic tradition after 
his sudden conversion from persecutor 
to evangelist. In setting himself up as 
the apostle of the gentiles, while being 
himself a Jew, he faced incompatible 
traditions that he did his best to recon- 
cile. If Gager goes too far in imagining 
that Paul might not even have been a 


Christian, he plausibly dissects the di- 
lemma that Paul faced in advancing his 
apostolic career. 

A contemporary of Harnack, Fried- 
rich Nietzsche, certainly did not 
admire Paul, as Harnack did, for de- 
livering Christianity from Judaism. 
Nietzsche had a very different view of 
Paul, as a Jew who was “ambitious and 
importunate” with a mind “as supersti- 
tious as it was cunning.” He was a “very 
unpleasant man” with an “extravagant 
lust for power,” but wracked by anxiety 
over how to fulfill the Jewish law. “How 
he hated it,” wrote Nietzsche. By con- 
verting to Christianity Paul succeeded 
in throwing down the cross of the law 
“to which he felt himself nailed.” Obvi- 
ously Nietzsche’s Paul is hardly today’s 
new Paul, but he is still very much a 
Jew. 

As Abed Azzam tries to show in 
Nietzsche Versus Paul, a dense study 
that is regrettably almost unreadable, 
it was Paul’s anxiety about the Torah 
that led him to take up Christianity and 
thereby to subvert the radiant Greek 
culture that Nietzsche associated with 
Apollo and Dionysus. The decline had 
begun earlier with Platonism, which 
Nietzsche seems to have viewed as a 
kind of Christianity before Christian- 
ity. By a tortuous path, Azzam brings 
Nietzsche oddly close to Taubes and 
Badiou. Yet Nietzsche’s Antichrist re- 
mained stubbornly Dionysian. Ezra 
Pound, in his poem “Hugh Selwyn 
Mauberley,” intuitively grasped this 
when he wrote: 

Christ follows Dionysus, 

phallic and ambrosial. 

What Nietzsche did not know was 
that Dionysus had his revenge in the 
fifth century. An accomplished Chris- 
tian poet from Egypt, Nonnos of Pan- 
opolis, the author of a verse paraphrase 
of the Gospel of John in Greek, wrote 
a huge epic poem in forty- eight books 
of Greek hexameters on the travels 
and exploits of Dionysus. For centuries 
scholars have found it hard to believe 
that a Christian could have written this 
dazzling work. We know better now, 
as the line between pagans and Chris- 
tians has become ever more blurred, 
but Nietzsche would have understood. 
Nonnos became Dionysus’s apostle of 
the Christians. [□ 


SWEPT AWAY 

Melville had the sea and Poe his nightmares. 
To thrill them and haunt them. 

And you have the faces of strangers. 
Glimpsed once and never again. 

Like that woman whose eye you caught 
On a crowded street in New York 
Who spun around after she went by you 
As if she had just seen a ghost. 

Leaving you with a memory of her hand 
Rising to touch her flustered face 
And muffle what might’ve been something 
Being said as she was swept away. 

— Charles Simic 
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Free Speech, Big^ Money, Bad Elections 

David Cole 


Madison’s Music: 

On Reading the First Amendment 

by Burt Neuborne. 

New Press, 260 pp., $25.95 

The first Republican presidential 
primary debate on August 6 will be 
remembered for Donald Trump’s ex- 
change with moderator Megyn Kelly 
about his retrograde attitudes to- 
ward women, but the debate’s most 
significant moment came in a differ- 
ent exchange altogether, between 
Trump and another moderator, Bret 
Baier. Baier asked Trump about his 
reported donations to liberal politi- 
cians, Hillary Clinton and Nancy Pe- 
losi — donations that might be seen as 
disqualifying to loyal Republican pri- 
mary voters. Trump brushed aside the 
question, explaining: “I give to every- 
body. When they call, I give. And do 
you know what? When I need some- 
thing from them two years later, three 
years later, I call them, they are there 
for me.” The truth of this comment was 
so evident that no one on the stage 
even took Trump to task for supporting 
the enemy. That’s just how the game 
is played. Rich people give money to 
candidates so that they can demand 
favors from them two or three years 
later. Next question, please. 

In the midst of a presidential cam- 
paign, our democracy is in shambles. 
That Donald Trump, after loaning his 
own campaign $1.8 million in the sec- 
ond quarter of 2015 alone, has risen so 
far in the polls is itself a telling commen- 
tary on the electoral process. The con- 
servative billionaire Koch brothers have 
committed to spending more money in 
the presidential campaign than either 
the Republican or Democratic Party 
spent in the last one. By August 1, Hil- 
lary Clinton had already amassed a 
campaign fund of nearly $70 million, 
and Jeb Bush had over $120 million. 

As Burt Neuborne, a professor at 
NYU Law School, puts it in his im- 
portant and timely book on the First 
Amendment, Madison’s Music, the 
super-rich, the wealthiest one to two 
percent, “set the national political 
agenda, select the candidates, bankroll 
the campaigns . . . , and enjoy privileged 
postelection access to government offi- 
cials.” The rest of us are left to “navi- 
gate among the choices made available” 
by the super-rich. 

Only about 40 to 60 percent of citi- 
zens vote in any given presidential 
election. The rest, who are dispropor- 
tionately poor and members of minori- 
ties, do not even participate. Some are 
impeded from voting by unnecessarily 
stringent registration and voter identi- 
fication requirements as well as narrow 
time windows for voting, long lines, 
and other obstacles. Many others have 
likely concluded that in view of the out- 
sized influence of the rich, their votes 
wouldn’t matter. 

At the same time, increasingly so- 
phisticated gerrymandering has en- 
sured that many elected offices are 
sinecures for one of the two major par- 
ties. In the House of Representatives, 
only about forty seats, or less than 10 
percent of the chamber, are filled in 
genuinely contested general elections. 
The results can be perverse. In North 


Carolina in 2012, the popular vote for 
House members was 51 percent Demo- 
cratic and 49 percent Republican. Yet 
North Carolina’s delegation to the 
House consisted of nine Republicans 
and four Democrats. North Carolina’s 
state legislature had packed Demo- 
cratic voters into four districts, ensur- 
ing that Republicans would win the 
other nine. As a result of such manipu- 
lation, Neuborne writes, “not a single 
contestable election takes place in a 
closely divided state.” Democrats re- 


ceived more than half of House votes 
in Arizona, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin in 2012, and did not 
get a majority of House seats in any of 
them. In what sense can such outcomes 
be called democratic? 

A^ccording to Neuborne, the Supreme 
Court bears much of the blame for the 
depressing state of our democratic pro- 
cess. He is particularly critical of its 
decisions in Buckley v. Valeo, which 
allowed individuals to make unlim- 
ited expenditures on campaigns, and 
Citizens United, which ruled that cor- 
porate expenditures on political cam- 
paigns count as exercises in freedom 
of speech under the First Amendment 
and likewise may not be limited. As he 
sums it up: 

In the dysfunctional democracy 
the justices have built, at least one 
half of the electorate doesn’t vote, 
the Supreme Court gets to pick a 
president, the extreme wings of 
each major party dominate the 
nominating process, minor parties 
are rendered powerless, rich ideo- 
logical outliers control the political 
agenda, voting can be an ordeal, 
lobbyists treat elected officials as 
wholly owned subsidiaries, and riv- 
ers of money flowing from secret 
sources have turned our elections 
into silent auctions. 


But are all these failures of democ- 
racy the fault of the Supreme Court? 
And would an alternative reading of the 
First Amendment solve them? That is 
what Neuborne argues in his sweeping 
indictment of the Court’s jurisprudence, 
which combines a rich understanding 
of the constitutional complexities with 
a gift for explaining clearly their con- 
sequences. If one wants to understand 
what ails us in this all-too-dispiriting 
presidential campaign season, there 
are few better places to start. And Neu- 


borne’s effort to transform the First 
Amendment from an obstacle to elec- 
toral reform into a mandate for such 
reform is bold and masterful. But while 
his portrait of the ills of our political 
system is trenchant and convincing, it 
will take a lot more than a rereading of 
the First Amendment to cure what ails 
us. The problems are deep-rooted, and 
the answers are not as self-evident as 
Neuborne sometimes suggests. 

The First Amendment protects a se- 
ries of distinct rights: 

Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press; 
or the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble, and to petition 
the Government for a redress of 
grievances. 

Neuborne’s central insight is that 
when read together, these rights de- 
scribe “the arc of a democratic idea — 
from conception to codification.” The 
amendment opens by protecting the 
realm of conscience, where normative 
ideas develop and are fostered. It then 
protects, in order, the right of speakers 
to communicate those ideas to others, 
the right of a free press to distribute 
the ideas on a mass scale, the right to 
collective political action through as- 
sembly, and finally, the right to submit 


one’s political demands to the govern- 
ment by means of a petition. In Neu- 
borne’s view, the Court has too often 
focused exclusively on the right of free 
speech without adequate consideration 
of how its rulings affect the workings of 
democracy overall, a central concern of 
the amendment as a whole. As a result, 
he charges, its decisions have often un- 
dermined democracy in the name of 
protecting speech. 

Exhibit A in this critique, as in many 
contemporary criticisms of the Court’s 
First Amendment rulings, is Citizens 
United. But Neuborne identifies many 
other errors as well. The Court’s Buck- 
ley V. Valeo decision in 1974 upheld lim- 
its on direct contributions to candidates 
while striking down limits on how much 
individuals or candidates themselves 
can spend on campaigns. Neuborne 
notes that this created “a campaign fi- 
nance system that no rational person 
would have chosen and that not a single 
member of Congress had supported.” 

Neuborne is also critical of Supreme 
Court decisions barring “blanket pri- 
maries,” in which individuals can vote 
across party lines. The Court was 
also wrong, he asserts, to strike down 
an Arizona public funding system 
that tied a candidate’s public fund- 
ing to the amount his opponent had 
raised. And in his view, the Court has 
wrongly declined to invalidate partisan 
gerrymanders. 

The Court should not have struck 
down a part of the Voting Rights Act 
that required states with histories of 
discrimination to “pre-dear” changes 
in election rules with the Justice De- 
partment. And the Court erred in nul- 
lifying efforts to draw district lines to 
increase minority representation, and 
in upholding voter identification and 
preelection registration requirements. 
Together, he maintains, these deci- 
sions have created a system in which 
there are too few genuinely contested 
elections, while rich individuals and 
corporations exercise disproportionate 
influence, and poor people often do not 
participate at all. 

These errors might have been 
avoided, Neuborne argues, had the 
Court recognized that the First 
Amendment’s aim is not merely to pro- 
tect speech, or religion, or assembly — 
but to facilitate democracy. The Court 
should ask in each case whether a law 
is “good or bad for democracy,” and 
should recognize in the First Amend- 
ment an implied “right to vote, run 
for office, and receive fair legislative 
representation.” 

It is not clear, however, that acknowl- 
edging the First Amendment’s connec- 
tion to democracy would resolve all 
the problems Neuborne identifies. The 
Court has long understood the link 
between speech and self-government. 
Justice Louis Brandeis famously did so 
in an oft- quoted concurring opinion in 
Whitney v. California in 1927, writing 
that the First Amendment’s framers 

believed that freedom to think as 

you will and to speak as you think 

are means indispensable to the 

discovery and spread of political 



David H. Koch attending the opening of the plaza named for him 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City, September 2014 
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truth; that, without free speech 
and assembly, discussion would be 
futile; that, with them, discussion 
affords ordinarily adequate pro- 
tection against the dissemination 
of noxious doctrine; that the great- 
est menace to freedom is an inert 
people; that public discussion is a 
political duty, and that this should 
be a fundamental principle of the 
American government. 

That the First Amendment was de- 
signed to promote democracy, how- 
ever, does not dictate what rules best 
further that end, or how to balance 
the difficult dilemmas presented by 
electoral regulation. Neuborne, for 
example, criticizes the Court’s conclu- 
sion in Buckley v. Valeo that limits on a 
candidate’s campaign spending should 
be viewed as limits on the candidate’s 
speech. Spending, he argues, is con- 
duct, not speech, and should be more 
easily regulated. But it costs money to 
speak, and because campaign finance 
rules by definition limit only expendi- 
tures expressing a political message, 
they deserve particularly careful judi- 
cial scrutiny. A limit on how much one 
could spend advocating about climate 
change would warrant close scrutiny 
as in effect a content-based limit on 
speech; so, too, should a limit on cam- 
paign expenditures. 

Moreover, a legislature that was 
free to impose unreasonable limits on 
campaign spending could lock in the 
advantage of its own incumbents. As 
Neuborne acknowledges, “no savvy 
incumbent politician designs a district 
he can lose.” Similarly, savvy incum- 
bents can be counted on to regulate 
spending in ways that favor their re- 
election. Indeed, Neuborne himself 
criticizes the campaign finance law 
under review in Buckley for seeking 
“to purge almost all money from elec- 
tions, a ‘reform’ that just happened 
to coincide with the best interests of 
powerful incumbents.” 

Thus, careful scrutiny of limits on 
campaign spending is essential. Direct- 
ing the Court to ask what is “good or 
bad for democracy,” moreover, does 
not answer the question, since reason- 
able people can and do differ about 
what rules work best for democracy. 
Reasonable people also differ about 
the competing risks of, on the one 
hand, protecting incumbents by lim- 
iting campaign spending and, on the 
other, giving disproportionate advan- 
tages to wealthy candidates and unfair 
influence to big spenders. 

Nor does attention to the value of 
democracy dictate different results in 
the other cases Neuborne criticizes. 
“Blanket primary” rules allowing all 
voters to take part in selecting a party’s 
candidate, regardless of their affilia- 
tion, may well increase the numbers of 
people voting, but they also interfere 
with the rights of political parties to 
choose their own candidates, a right 
that would seem to be encompassed 
in the First Amendment’s right of free 
association and certainly favors de- 
mocracy. And if the public funding of 
a candidate’s opponent is tied to the 
amount that the candidate raises, is it 
wrong to view that scheme as penaliz- 
ing the candidate for raising money? If 
there are ways to provide public fund- 
ing that do not penalize an opponent’s 
own fund-raising efforts, and there are. 


shouldn’t states be required to adopt 
those methods instead? Neuborne him- 
self suggests two methods for public 
financing of elections that would pass 
constitutional muster: giving everyone 
a $250 tax credit for campaign spend- 
ing, or creating generous public match- 
ing grants tied to small contributions, 
as New York City offers. 

Emphasizing the First Amend- 
ment’s democratic purpose also does 
not require a different result in dis- 
putes over gerrymandering. The Court 
has been understandably reluctant to 
wade into controversies over political 
gerrymandering, both because such 
cases risk politicizing the Court, and 
because the choice to allow legislatures 
to draw districts means that the lines 
they choose will inevitably be partisan 
at least in some measure. Identifying 
when a redistricting map is “too par- 
tisan” is no simple matter. The First 
Amendment does not offer much as- 
sistance in identifying impermissibly 
gerrymandered districts, even as Neu- 
borne reads it. 

Nor does that amendment really help 
the Court decide when districts drawn 
to maximize a racial minority’s repre- 
sentation should be tolerated under the 
equal protection clause. A district that 
ostensibly favors black representation, 
by concentrating a majority of black 
voters in one district, may undermine 
black representation overall by freeing 
up the rest of the state’s representa- 
tives to disregard African-Americans’ 
interests. Here, too, there are rea- 
sonable competing views about what 
is best for democracy, and the First 
Amendment does not provide a ready 
answer. 

Neuborne is surely right that the 
current system is broken. His cogent 
criticisms of the status quo demand 
our consideration. But the answer does 
not lie solely in the retrofitting of First 
Amendment doctrine, and the solution 
does not lie exclusively with the Su- 
preme Court. The core of the campaign 
finance problem, for example, as Neu- 
borne correctly notes, is that “we have 
decided to treat the necessary costs of 
operating a complex democracy as an 
off-the-books expense to be borne by 
rich volunteers.” 

If public funding of campaigns were 
adequate, many of the wealth problems 
would go away. But Neuborne does not 
suggest that the First Amendment de- 
mands public funding, or that the Court 
could or should read it to impose such 
an obligation. Rather, we the people 
must choose to make it so. A big part 
of the solution lies in our hands. What 
is most needed is a political response: 
an organized demand from the people 
for a robust system of public financing. 

First Amendment doctrine is un- 
doubtedly part of the problem, and 
a Court that took more seriously the 
impact of various rules on our democ- 
racy would almost certainly be more 
open to reasonable limits on campaign 
spending. The most fruitful avenue 
for constitutional law reform on cam- 
paign finance, however, does not lie as 
Neuborne implies in rejecting the rul- 
ings that limits on campaign spending 
implicate speech rights, or that corpo- 
rations have such rights. 

Rather, the solution is to be found 
in a more expansive conception of 
the permissible justifications for state 
and federal regulation of such spend- 


ing. The current Court’s view is that 
the only justifiable basis for regulating 
campaign spending is to prevent “quid 
pro quo” corruption or its appear- 
ance — namely, bribery. But Justice 
John Paul Stevens, Zephyr Teachout, 
and Lawrence Lessig, among others, 
have convincingly argued that this is a 
far too limited conception of “corrup- 
tion.”^ Corruption of the democratic 
process also occurs when, even without 
bribes, spending practices lead elected 
representatives to serve not “the peo- 
ple” but their biggest donors. Deeming 
that sort of corruption a legitimate tar- 
get of campaign spending laws would 
afford legislatures more leeway to 
regulate in the name of a fair and eq- 
uitable political process. A legislature 
could, for example, impose reasonable 
caps on campaign expenditures by in- 
dividuals and businesses alike. Judicial 
review of such rules will always be nec- 
essary in view of the inherent risk that 
limits on spending will protect incum- 
bents, but the Court’s current crabbed 
definition of corruption has imposed 
a too-confining straitjacket, ruling out 
any expenditure limits at all. 

Still, the real impetus for electoral 
reform, at both the constitutional and 


^See Justice Stevens’s dissent in Citi- 
zens United v. FEC\ Zephyr Teachout, 
Corruption in America: From Benja- 
min Franklin’s Snuff Box to Citizens 
United (Harvard University Press, 
2014); and Lawrence Lessig, Republic, 
Lost: The Corruption of Equality and 
the Steps to End It (Twelve, 2015). See 
also my review of Teachout’s book in 
these pages, September 25, 2014. 


statutory levels, must come from the 
people. Lessig, a professor at Harvard 
Law School, has sought to inspire a 
movement for campaign finance re- 
form, and has now entered the presi- 
dential race as a means of spreading 
the word. Teachout, a professor at 
Fordham Law School, ran for governor 
in New York on a similar platform, and 
did surprisingly well against Andrew 
Cuomo. Hillary Clinton, herself a ben- 
eficiary of the wealthy, has nonetheless 
called for sensible reforms. A number 
of civil society organizations, including 
Common Cause, the Brennan Center 
for Justice (of which Neuborne is the 
founding legal director), the Campaign 
for Accountability, 99Rise, Public Citi- 
zen, and Demos, to name just a few, 
have taken on the issue of campaign fi- 
nance reform. A CBS /New York Times 
poll in May 2015 found that more than 
80 percent of respondents think the 
role of money in political campaigns 
is excessive, and that the campaign 
finance system needs either “funda- 
mental changes” or to be “completely 
rebuilt.”^ 

Nearly everyone recognizes that 
there is a problem. The challenge is to 
mobilize that sentiment effectively for 
the long struggle needed to bring about 
sensible campaign reform. It should 
not require a constitutional amend- 
ment; there are important changes that 
can be put in place short of that. As a 
start. President Obama could require 
government contractors to disclose 


^“Americans’ Views of Money in Poli- 
tics,” The New York Times, June 2, 
2015. 
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their campaign expenditures. More 
robust public financing can be estab- 
lished by the states or Congress. And 
the Supreme Court should be urged 
to acknowledge that countering the 
outsized influence of the wealthy is a 


justification for reasonable limits on 
campaign spending.^ 


^For an excellent discussion of some ex- 
isting reform proposals, see Elizabeth 


While it does not provide all the an- 
swers, Neuborne’s elegant book helps 


Drew, “How Money Runs Our Politics,” 
The New York Review, June 4, 2015. 


identify one source of the problem, and 
provides an important guide, grounded 
in the First Amendment itself, for 
those working toward an electoral 
system more deserving of the label of 
democracy. Q 


A Girl, a Horse, a Trap 


Cathleen Schine 



Mary Gaitskill at the Brooklyn Book Festival, September 2010 


The Mare 

by Mary Gaitskill. 

Pantheon, 441 pp., $26.95 

The Mare, Mary Gaitskill’s new novel, 
is the story of a girl and a horse. It grap- 
ples with innocence, possibility, and 
hope. It is about what happens after all 
her other books. 

Gaitskill achieved literary notoriety 
with Bad Behavior, her first volume of 
short stories, published in 1988. Her 
beautiful, elegant prose about ugly and 
inelegant sex, as well as her insistent vi- 
sion of the inevitable self- destructive 
distance between people, gave a dis- 
turbingly detailed face to the blank 
carelessness of 1980s Lower East Side 
scummy chic. The collection made 
Gaitskill a downtown celebrity. She 
writes about sex in a casually brutal 
way, and in Bad Behavior and the two 
story collections and three novels that 
have followed, it is not the fetishism or 
violence that is shocking, it’s the way 
her characters experience them with 
almost bland neutrality. 

Gaitskill’s people are obsessive and 
bored. They circle each other endlessly, 
disappointed, dulled by drugs and life 
yet sharply attuned to the world that 
failed them: runaways from disap- 
pointed suburban fathers and startled 
suburban mothers; strippers, prosti- 
tutes, addicts, their legs spread in New 
York, Paris, San Francisco, their lives 
useless, if not quite meaningless. 

There has always been an almost wry 
tenderness in Gaitskill’s work, too, as if 
the feeling kept taking her by surprise. 
Veronica, her superb novel that came 
out in 2005, is infused with the rueful 
affection of a deeply damaged narra- 
tor. The Mare has four narrators, all of 
them hurt, but not all of them ruined: 
a forty- seven-year- old reformed drug 
and sex addict and her husband, who 
live in Rhinebeck, New York; a beaten- 
down Dominican woman in Brooklyn 
who beats her children; and a twelve- 
year- old girl, her daughter, whose name 
is Velveteen. She’s called Velvet. 

Gaitskill’s Velvet Vargas, a stub- 
bornly independent little girl who lives 
in a dysfunctional family in a dead-end 
world, is a worthy literary descendant 
of Velvet Brown, the little girl in Enid 
Bagnold’s National Velvet. Unlike 
Gaitskill’s Velvet, Velvet Brown comes 
from a loving, stable environment. But 
the two Velvets share something es- 
sential: an unwillingness to be trapped. 
The little English girl in 1935 fought 
the trap of being a girl in a man’s world. 
For Velvet Vargas, that trap is also very 
real, and it is just one of many. 

There is a tradition of horse stories 
about children, often twelve years old, 
often girls, that were essential reading 
fifty years ago when I was a twelve- 
year-old girl with a horse. The horse 


in the novels was usually wild, disobe- 
dient — no one could handle it until 
it bonded with the daydreamy child. 
The child, single-mindedly devoted 
and newly patient, brought out the 
best in the horse as the horse brought 
out the best in the child. The child 
protected the horse from those who 
did not recognize its nobility, and the 
protection of such an enormous, dan- 
gerous beast required the abstracted 
child to become more serious, more 
responsible — to grow up. But at the 
heart of these novels of headstrong 
horses and girls and boys was neither 
safety nor responsibility. Novels like 
Bagnold’s National Velvet endowed 
children with what was normally re- 
served exclusively for adults: freedom 
and power. 

Gaitskill embraces without reserva- 
tion the tradition of the love between 
misunderstood horse and misun- 
derstood child, then lets it loose in 
a modern, racially fraught world of 
gangbangers and domestic abuse. In 
The Mare, not just horses and girls, 
but also mothers and the childless are 
all world-weary females, abused, ex- 
hausted by life, united in their desire 
for safety, love, freedom, and power. 
Gaitskill’s novel is not a children’s 
book, but it is a book about what chil- 
dren long for, and how we long for the 
same thing many years after we’ve left 
childhood behind. 


V elvet’s mother is from the Dominican 
Republic, an angry, brutal woman who 
sits “in her body like it was a tank . . . 
alone in her tank, bored like a fighter . . . 
when there is no fight.” One of the char- 
acters notes that when Velvet talked 
about her mother “there was something 
in her voice that made me think of a 
shadow on the wall in a horror movie.” 
Mrs. Vargas screams incessantly at 
both of her children and beats them, 
but most of her anger is aimed at Vel- 
vet. In between rages, she coddles her 
six-year-old son, Dante, a kind of comic 
nightmare version of Donald, Bagnold’s 
purely comic spirit, the indomitable little 
brother who darts in and out of National 
Velvet collecting bottles of his own spit. 

Mrs. Vargas’s husband left years ago. 
She works hard as a home health care 
attendant. The Brooklyn neighborhood 
she and her children live in is turbulent 
and poor. Velvet describes it in her ob- 
servant, forbearing way as a mixture of 
geniality and inevitable violence: 

It was so early there was nobody 
on the street except a raggedy man 
creeping against a building down 
below us, holding on to it with 
one hand like for balance. He was 
holding the wall where somebody 
had written “Cookie” in big red 
paint. That was because this boy 
called Cookie used to stand there 
a lot. He was called that because 


he ate big cookies all the time. We 
used to see him in Mr. Nelson’s 
store downstairs and we weren’t 
supposed to talk to him because 
he was from the project over on 
Troy Avenue. But I did talk to him 
and he was nice. Even if he told 
me once that even though he liked 
me, if somebody paid him enough, 
he’d kill me. He wouldn’t want to 
because I was gonna grow up fine, 
but he’d have to. He said it like he 
was making friends with me. 

In Rhinebeck, a very different kind 
of place. Ginger Roberts lives with her 
husband, Paul, whom she met at Alco- 
holics Anonymous. She married late, 
she tells us, “after stumbling through 
a series of crappy relationships and an 
intense half-life as an artist visible only 
in Lower Manhattan, the other half of 
my life being sloppily given over to al- 
cohol and drugs.” Sober now for years, 
she refers to her earlier existence, so 
much like the world of Gaitskill’s ear- 
lier work, as her “dull little hell”: 

Friendship was bad, sex was worse, 
and love — love! That was someone 
who rang my doorbell at three a.m. 
and I would let him in so he could 
tell me I was worthless, hit me, 

fuck me It was not pleasure, it 

was like a brick wall that a giant 
hand smashed me against again 
and again, and it was like the most 
powerful drug in the world. 

A A has given that world a diagnosis: 
sex addiction, addiction to extreme 
emotion. Her old life is not a state she 
wants to return to. But now, married 
and living in a pleasant town in the 
beautiful, calm countryside, she finds 
herself watching the mothers around 
her with their children and she feels 
separate, left out, and lonely. 

She thinks of her own mother, though 
their relationship was far from ideal, 
and she imagines her mother’s “warm 
arms, her unthinking, uncritical limbs 
that lifted and held us.” The desire for 
unthinking, uncritical love, for a moth- 
er’s love to give and receive, is strong 
in this book, though Ginger still finds it 
necessary to reassure herself that “love 
is not always a sickness.” 

Investigating a summer program for 
inner-city kids to come and stay with 
families in the country. Ginger sees a 
booklet with photographs of smiling 
white and black children holding flow- 
ers, white adults hugging black children, 

and a slender black girl touching 
a woolly white sheep. It was senti- 
mental and flattering to white van- 
ity and manipulative as hell. It was 
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also irresistible. It made you think 
the beautiful sentiments you pre- 
tend to believe in really might be 
true. 

Velvet, shown the same booklet by 
family services in Brooklyn, sees “a 
woman with big white legs sitting in a 
chair with a hat on and a plastic orange 
flower in her hand, looking like she 
was waiting for somebody to have fun 
with.” When the social worker tells the 
Vargas children that they can stay with 
people just like this, Dante responds, 
“It sounds like hell,” after which his 
mother calls him stupid and hits him 
on the head. And so. Velvet observes in 
her unerring way, “going 
to this place with bicycles 
and sheep had been turned 
into a punishment.” 

Gaitskill notes the van- 
ity of the white host fami- 
lies, their excruciating 
condescension and entitle- 
ment. “They come up and 
they see this big house and 
all these nice things, and 
they want to know. How 
do you get all this?” Velvet 
hears one white woman 
say. “And I say to them. 

We get it with hard work.” 

Ginger, on the other hand, 
is far more needy than pa- 
tronizing. The moment she 
sees Velvet get off the bus, 
she falls in love with the 
girl. The twelve -year- old is 
lovely, but it is not only the 
beauty of her heavy lashes 
or her gentle forehead that 
touches Ginger. Velveteen 
Vargas has “a purity of ex- 
pression that stunned my 
heart.” 

Where Ginger sees pu- 
rity, however. Velvet’s 
mother sees bad blood. Bad 
blood is her refrain, a re- 
frain Velvet cannot escape: 

You’re no good, said some words in 
my head. It’s your blood that’s bad. 
These are words I hear a lot. I don’t 
really hear a voice saying them. It’s 
more like I feel them in my brain. 
Over and over. When that happens, 

I try to listen to the people around 
me to drown them out. 

The accusation has made Velvet ob- 
servant in order to drown out the voice 
inside her; it’s made her thoughtful in 
order to drown out the voices outside. 
Gaitskill’s characters tend to be exqui- 
sitely self-aware and blindly impulsive 
at the same time. Velvet is, too, but per- 
haps because the grinding degradation 
she sees around her is not a situation 
she has chosen, she is a sympathetic 
character in a more visceral way than 
Gaitskill’s runaways or edgy downtown 
denizens could be. Gaitskill also allows 
her great charm. She is as complex and 
changeable as any of Gaitskill’s char- 
acters; she is as needy and as battered; 
but Gaitskill treats her with admiration 
rather than irony or resignation, and 
she allows Velvet to respect herself. It 
is a very generous depiction. 

The bad blood Mrs. Vargas is so 
angry about originates with Velvet’s 
father, a man her mother loved and 
trusted, who deserted her when she was 
pregnant with Velvet. Mrs. Vargas sees 
his cruelty and betrayal in everything 
the girl does. Bad blood — the inevita- 


bility of inherited evil, the inescapable 
culpability of the wrong pedigree — is 
another familiar trope of my girlhood 
horse novels, so many of which were 
about ancestry and breeding. For some 
of the horses, that ancestry was their 
glory. For others, it was a condem- 
nation. In the 1940s trilogy by Mary 
O’Hara {My Friend Flicka, Thunder- 
head, and Green Grass of Wyoming), 
the question of whether the wild throw- 
backs can escape their ancestry is ur- 
gent and central to the novels in much 
the way it is in The Mare. The fusion 
of Velvet’s “purity of spirit” and “bad 
blood” is as heroic as any wild white 
stallion. But this is not an adventure 


tale of a stallion running free across 
the wide, perilous plains; it’s a different 
kind of adventure and the dangers are 
not snowstorms or birds of prey, but the 
perils faced by girls and women, moth- 
ers and daughters. It is no accident that 
Velvet’s horse is a mare. 

The horse is called Fugly Girl by the 
girls who hang around at the stable be- 
cause of her scars and her vicious tem- 
perament. The stable is down a path 
from Ginger and Paul’s house. When 
Ginger walks Velvet there on the first 
day she comes to stay with them. Vel- 
vet is overwhelmed by so much grass 
and so many trees. Even the barn looks 
strange to her, a building with a dark 
hole in its side. She is introduced to the 
trainers and stares at her feet uncom- 
fortably. “Suddenly there was this loud, 
mad-pissed- off banging, and I heard a 
horse making angry wanting noises.” It 
is Fugly Girl, the mare who kicks and 
bites, who has been cruelly beaten and 
scarred by a previous owner. No one can 
come near her. But she and Velvet bond 
almost immediately. “I could see her 
think in the dark part of her eye. The 

white part got softer The wonderful 

horse came up to me. I put my hand out 
to her. She touched it with her mouth.” 

Velvet and Fugly Girl immediately 
recognize each other’s suffering; they 
trust each other’s anguish. On a later se- 


cret nighttime visit to the barn. Velvet 
says. 

She whinnied and spun in a circle, 
and bucked, her jerking darkness 
like my mother’s fists when she was 
so mad she’d walk up and down 
just beating at the air. The hate 
had gone out of her. Now it was just 
the something else. It was just me 
in the dark and her hard, jumping 
body making pain in the air. 

I CAN’T GET OUT. ... I thought 
of lying in the bed in the foster 
home where they put us that time 
my mom beat me with a belt and 
it got infected and I showed the 
^ social worker and they 
•S took us, me to a place 
^ in New York and Dante 
u to New Jersey. I NEED 
I TO GET OUT. I lay on 
the bed in the dark lis- 
tening to girls laughing 
at me because I threw 
up the lady’s dinner as 

soon as I ate it The 

smell of air freshener 
was making me want to 
vomit again. But I didn’t 
and I didn’t cry either. 
Because half of me was 
there and the other half 
was nowhere and you 
can’t cry in nowhere. 

Fugly Girl was quiet 
now She was listen- 

ing to me crying. 

Ginger convinces her 
husband that Velvet should 
stay longer, and even when 
the summer is over. Velvet 
comes up on weekends and 
rides the mare. The rela- 
tionship between Ginger 
and Velvet sidesteps and 
sidles, stumbles backward 
and forward over the next 
year as Ginger’s marriage 
begins to fall apart and 
Velvet slips into adoles- 
cence. Velvet falls in love with a much 
older boy, a boy caught up in the ubiq- 
uitous gang violence of the neighbor- 
hood. Dominic, a powerful, strutting 
presence on the street, is disarming, 
gentle, instinctively protective toward 
Velvet. Attracted to her, he says, “‘How 
old are you? ’ And I told him and his face 
jumped back.” 

Once Dominic enters her conscious- 
ness, Velvet’s interest in Ginger, even 
her love of the mare, gives way to a new 
kind of daydream. Adolescent social 
disasters confront Velvet, too, toxic and 
humiliating. Her friends are now a catty 
group of girls, many of them older, who 
trick Velvet, still only twelve, into sneak- 
ing out to what turns out to be a dangerous 
drug-fueled party. When she gets home, 
she is met by her mother at the door: 

She crushed her whole body against 
me, even her head bone crushed on 
mine. She didn’t yell. She didn’t 
hit. She said very soft that I wasn’t 
worth hitting because if she hit me 
now she wouldn’t be able to stop 
and then the police would come 
back and see and they’d take Dante 

away She whispered, “I could 

kill you right now ” 

I said, “Mami, I’m sorry. I love 
you.” I looked in her eyes. “I love 
you.” 

She jerked back her head like I 
was a snake that bit her And 


she put one foot behind my leg 
and then . . . pushed me down, held 

me down And she pushed her 

whole body weight on her foot, 

pressing into my chest “You’ll 

sleep here tonight. On the floor 
like a dog. If I get up and you’re not 
here on the floor. I’ll come get you, 
and I’ll put you back down until 
you stay there.” 

Throughout the novel Gaitskill scat- 
ters darkly comic scenes that are over- 
heard, secondhand, oblique: the white 
ladies at the bus station, the screams 
between Velvet and her mother that 
come through the phone while Gin- 
ger waits for Velvet to get back on 
the line, Dante’s colorful and cutting 
asides. (“Those people weird,” he says 
about Paul and Ginger. “That ugly 
man and that lady like a cat food and 
sugar sandwich.”) But this is a direct, 
straightforward novel, in which many 
scenes hurtle toward the reader with 
startling impact. When Velvet sees 
Beverly, a callous trainer, harshly whip- 
ping a confused and screaming horse, 
she tries to distract her by galloping 
out bareback on the unmanageable 
mare: 

[She] took off almost out from 

under me The trees came 

at me with black claw- arms and 
rushed away, green leaves and rot- 
ting fruit Everything was fly- 
ing past I saw nothing but sky 

that went forever until I slammed 
down on my back so hard my head 
bounced. The sky blurred and 

black came in on the edges 

The sky was like the ocean, full 
of things I couldn’t see. Birds flew, 
hunting for invisible things to kill. 
People said this was beautiful, but 
it was not. It would kill you if you 
were alone in it and I was alone. I 
was alone everywhere. There was 
nothing to stand on, nothing to 
hold. My mother wouldn’t even hit 
me because I wasn’t worth it. 

Gaitskill has not lost her gift for 
transforming the outside world into the 
particular vision of one of her charac- 
ters, rich and perplexed, and The Mare 
ripples with internal emotional move- 
ment, but it is also a physical novel. The 
plot is fairly predictable — a girl and her 
horse, two women struggling over her 
loyalty, the joys and horrors of turning 
from a child into a sexual being — there 
are no surprises there, except perhaps 
that Gaitskill chose such traditional 
material. But the book is an excit- 
ing read. Nothing stands still, not the 
horses, not the violent mother or the 
would-be mother, not the vicious jeal- 
ous friends, not the boyfriend or hus- 
band, not the sky. Lying on the floor, 
kicked like a dog by her mother. Velvet 
remembers a horse slamming through 
an electric fence to get to another 
horse: 

Her body tight like a cat going 
through a little hole. It must’ve 
hurt like hell, but she got through 
and ran, ran with Nova and nobody 

could stop them I thought. The 

horses have what the people here 
have. They get beat down and 
locked up but still, when they run, 
nobody can stop them. 

□ 



Elizabeth Taylor in National Velvet, 1944 
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The Mystery of Primo Levi 

Tim Parks 


The Complete Works of Primo Levi 

edited by Ann Goldstein, with 
an introduction by Toni Morrison. 
Liveright, three volumes, 

2,910 pp., $100.00 

Primo Levi was born in 1919 on the 
fourth floor of an “undistinguished” 
apartment block in Turin and aside 
from “involuntary interruptions” con- 
tinued to live there in the company of 
his mother until in 1987 he threw him- 
self down the stairwell to his death. The 
longest interruption was from Septem- 
ber 1943 to October 1945 and would 
provide Levi with the core material 
for his writing career: it involved three 
months on the fringe of the partisan 
resistance to the German occupation, 
two months in a Fascist internment 
camp, eleven months in Auschwitz, and 
a further nine in various Russian refu- 
gee camps. 

In 1946, aged twenty-seven, despite 
working full-time as a chemist, Levi 
completed his account of his time in a 
concentration camp. Now widely con- 
sidered a masterpiece. If This Is a Man 
was turned down by Turin’s main pub- 
lishing house, Einaudi, in the person of 
Natalia Ginzburg, herself a Jew whose 
husband had died in a Fascist prison. It 
was also rejected by flve other publish- 
ers. Why? 

Even before his return, Levi had 
been overwhelmed by the need to tell 
what had happened. Prior to Auschwitz 
he had not felt that Jewishness was 
central to his identity. Like most Ital- 
ian Jews, the Levis had long been as- 
similated with little to distinguish them 
from other Italians. The introduction 
of the Race Laws in 1938, which dis- 
criminated against Jews in public edu- 
cation and excluded them from regular 
employment, thus created a predica- 
ment for Levi that went far beyond the 
problem of completing his degree in 
chemistry and finding a job. It was a 
threat to his identity. Who was he if not 
an ordinary Italian like his fellow stu- 
dents? The question “what is a man?” 
that would echo throughout his work 
was never an abstract consideration but 
a matter of personal urgency. 

Until September 1943 it had been 
possible for Levi to live in “willful 
blindness,” to get around the rules, 
graduate, and find work unofficially; 
but with the Italian capitulation to the 
Allies and the German occupation of 
Italy this was no longer an option. Jews 
were being rounded up. Many were 
fleeing to the Americas. Levi’s insecu- 
rity at this time was compounded by 
the death of his father in 1942, mak- 
ing Primo, at twenty-three, responsible 
for the well-being of his mother and 
younger sister. His father had been 
something of a womanizer whose be- 
trayals of their mother were common 
knowledge. 

Here too there was a question of 
manhood: Levi himself had yet to have 
anything more than “bloodless female 
friendships,” was believed by his com- 
panions to be terrified of women, and 
feared that he was “condemned to a 
perpetual male solitude.” He nursed 
his self-esteem with adventurous chem- 
istry experiments and arduous moun- 
tain climbing in the Alps above Turin, 


and it was to the mountains that he fled 
in September 1943, taking his mother 
and sister with him and renting rooms 
in a small resort hotel near the Swiss 
border. 

Was he a Jew on the run or a par- 
tisan? The Swiss border was closed. 
German forces were approaching. The 
would-be rebels with whom Levi even- 
tually associated were poorly organized 
and quickly infiltrated by a Fascist spy; 
the only shots fired in anger were those 
that served to execute two younger 
members of the band who had gone on 
a drinking and looting spree that put 


the safety of the others at risk. How 
far Levi was involved in this killing is 
largely the subject of Sergio Luzzatto’s 
mistitled new book, Primo LevVs Re- 
sistance} There was no resistance. To 
Levi’s dismay his sister had taken his 
mother from the hotel on December 
1 to find refuge back in Piedmont. On 
December 9 the two undisciplined band 
members were dispatched with shots to 
the back. By the time Levi was arrested 
on December 13 he was utterly demor- 
alized and disoriented. Warned that to 
confess to being a partisan would mean 
certain death, he opted for the lesser 
evil of admitting his Jewishness. 

The reader coming to If This Is a Man 
today brings with him a great deal of 
knowledge about the Holocaust and 
in most cases is free of any direct per- 
sonal involvement in the war. Read- 
ers in Turin in 1947 were not so well 
informed and their own intense war 
experiences were very much on their 
minds. The book opens, in first person, 
with a curious mixture of coolness and 
portentousness. “I cultivated a moder- 
ate and abstract sense of rebellion,” 
Levi remarks, and declares that given 
his half-heartedness as a partisan the 
“sequence of events” leading to his ar- 
rest were “justified.” The tone changes 
abruptly when he talks about the col- 
lective experience, in the internment 
camp, of being told that all Jews were 


^Primo Levi’s Resistance: Rebels and 
Collaborators in Occupied Italy (Met- 
ropolitan, to be published in January 
2016). 


to be dispatched to Germany the fol- 
lowing day: 

Night came, and it was such a night 
one knew that human eyes would 

not witness it and survive Many 

things were then said and done 
among us; but of these it is better 
that no memory remain. 

Today it is easy to imagine the young 
Levi searching for a voice, a manner, 
that would allow him to tell his tale 
without being overwhelmed by it and 
at the same time compel the reader’s 


attention. Prior to studying chemis- 
try he had been educated at a presti- 
gious liceo classico in Turin; he knew 
his Dante and Manzoni and brought 
frequent references from them to his 
text, to enrich it, to get across a sense 
of extremity and profundity. But hav- 
ing lived through twenty years of fas- 
cism the literary establishment in 
postwar Turin were sworn enemies of 
all grandiloquence, which they tended 
to associate with inauthenticity; in their 
defense it has to be said that If This Is 
a Man is most powerful when it is most 
straightforward. 

The difficulty in finding a voice for 
what had happened was intimately 
linked to the experience itself and the 
question of what it means to be human. 
Many inmates of Auschwitz, Levi tells 
us, experienced the same dream: they 
would be back home trying to tell their 
story — the hunger, the cold, the beat- 
ings, the selections — but all too soon 
they would realize that their loved ones 
were not listening. “They are com- 
pletely indifferent ... as if I were not 
there.” 

Why this refusal to listen? The worst 
aspect of the camp, Levi tells us, was 
that it “was a great machine to reduce 
us to beasts.” The victim was systemati- 
cally brought down morally to the level 
of his torturers. Prisoners were encour- 
aged to fight one another, for the pos- 
session of a spoon, for sufficient space 
to sleep, to get the easier jobs, to avoid 
emptying the slop cans: 

One had to . . . strangle all dignity 

and kill all conscience, to enter 

the arena as a beast against other 

beasts Many were the ways de- 


vised and put into practice by us 

in order not to die All implied 

a grueling struggle of one against 

all. . . . 

To give up this struggle was to become 
an obvious candidate for the gas cham- 
ber, one of 

an anonymous mass ... of non-men 
who march and labor in silence, 
the divine spark dead within them, 
already too empty to truly suffer. 
One hesitates to call them living; 
one hesitates to call their death 
death 

In her introduction to this three- 
volume collection of Levi’s works, Toni 
Morrison remarks how “the triumph 
of human identity and worth over the 
pathology of human destruction glows 
virtually everywhere in Levi’s writing.” 
These are heartening words but they 
are not true. Rather Levi tells us about 
human identity crushed and corrupted 
by unspeakable evil; his work is power- 
ful because it squares up to that real- 
ity. “The personages in these pages are 
not men,” he tells us; everybody in the 
camp, torturers and tortured alike, was 
“paradoxically united in a common 
inner desolation.” 

To tell this harrowing story was to 
confess to one’s own degradation. It 
wasn’t attractive. This anguish explains 
the strange shifts of tone throughout 
If This Is a Man, in particular the mo- 
ments when Levi addresses us defen- 
sively with the didactic “we”: 

We now invite the reader to con- 
template the possible meaning in 
the Lager of the words “good” and 
“evil,” “just” and “unjust”; let each 
judge, . . . how much of our ordi- 
nary moral world could survive on 
this side of the barbed wire. 

The rejections of his book must have 
come to Levi as confirmation of his 
recurrent nightmares. Fortunately in 
the meantime there was love. Levi had 
started dating Lucia Morpurgo in early 
1946. She was a year younger than he; 
both were virgins. Crucially, Lucia was 
happy to listen to Levi’s story in all its 
terrible detail. “I felt myself become a 
man again,” he later wrote. Eventually 
his memoir was published by a tiny pub- 
lishing house in October 1947, a month 
after Levi and Lucia had married. 

Levi had been cautious, diligent, and 
prone to depression before his depor- 
tation and continued to be so after 
his return. Anxious about money, he 
quickly found a job as a chemist, briefly 
allowed himself to be seduced away 
from it into a freelance enterprise with 
a fearless friend, then in 1948, with his 
wife pregnant, he knuckled down to 
serious long-term employment with 
SIVA, a paint and chemical factory. 
Whether out of genuine financial dif- 
ficulties or because he was in thrall to 
his mother, he did not move out of the 
family home but brought his wife to 
live there, against her will. Arguments, 
incomprehension, and resentments 
ensued. 
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On the other hand, Levi was quite 
changed. Auschwitz had humiliated 
and degraded him, but it had taught 
him a great deal; he was “more ma- 
ture and stronger.” After the Germans 
had abandoned the camp he and other 
inmates had behaved with great re- 
sourcefulness to stay alive until the 
Russians arrived. During the long re- 
turn through various refugee camps 
he had practiced all his newly learned 
survival skills. So if the experience had 
initially stripped him of his manhood, 
it eventually led to a new confidence. 

Writing about Auschwitz he had pub- 
lished a book; talking about Auschwitz 
he had found a wife. His identity was 
now inextricably bound up with Au- 
schwitz and for the remainder of his life 
Levi would spend a great deal of time 
tracking down people he had known 
there and corresponding at length with 
survivors. His children Lisa Lorenza 
and Renzo were both named after the 
Italian worker Lorenzo Perrone, who 
had regularly brought Levi food at 
Auschwitz and thus helped to save his 
life. It was “our finest hour,” he would 
say of the last days at the camp. He re- 
ferred to Auschwitz as his “university,” 
an “adventure,” a “rite of passage.” 

It was in this more positive mood 
in 1961, with recognition now grow- 
ing for his first book, that Levi at last 
began to write a sequel. The Truce thus 
opens with the last days in Auschwitz, 
then tells of the confusion and vital- 
ity of refugee camps in Poland and the 
Ukraine, followed by an interminably 
roundabout return to Italy by train. 
The tone is immediately more literary 
than If This Is a Man: 

In those days and in those 
places ... a high wind blew over 
the face of the Earth: the world 
around us seemed to have returned 
to a primal Chaos, and was swarm- 
ing with deformed, defective, ab- 
normal human examples; and each 
of them was tossing about, in blind 
or deliberate motion, anxiously 
searching for his own place, his 
own sphere, as the cosmogonies of 
the ancients say, poetically, of the 
particles of the four elements. 

The pleasure of The Truce lies in 
Levi’s account of his returning health 
and the dramatis personae of idiosyn- 
cratic companions and extravagant 
Russian soldiers involved in every kind 
of ruse, scam, and jam. In particular 
there is Cesare, 

a child of the sun, a friend of the 
whole world. He didn’t know ha- 
tred or scorn, he was as varying 
as the sky, joyful, sly, and ingenu- 
ous, reckless and cautious, very 
ignorant, very innocent, and very 
civilized. 

Supremely shrewd, Cesare will buy, 
“fix,” and resell absolutely anything — 
broken pens, ragged shirts, fish bloated 
with injections of water — always at a 
profit, and make love to any woman who 
crosses his path. However, the tone of 
The Truce is so charmingly literary and 
some of the stories so far-fetched that 
the reader begins to wonder how much 
is documentary and how much fiction. 
In fact, though recognizably based on 
a certain Lello Perugia, Cesare’s an- 
tics are very much inflated, sometimes 
invented, and Perugia was furious 
with the way he had been presented. It 
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would have been a “much more impor- 
tant” book, Perugia protested, if Levi 
had “got [his] facts right.” 

Why did Levi do this? There had al- 
ready been some curious fact-twisting 
in If This Is a Man. Here a close friend, 
Alberto Dalla Volta, is described as 
having no German, a crucial factor in 
the struggle for survival at Auschwitz, 
when in fact his German was excel- 
lent, far better than Levi’s. In his me- 
ticulously researched biography Ian 
Thomson glosses this with the remark 
that “Levi, like most writers, made 
life seem more interesting than it is.”^ 
Leaving aside whether we agree with 
this, it’s hard to see how describing 
Alberto as less well educated than he 
was or, in a later book, speaking of 
another dead friend as coming from a 
“peasant” family when he didn’t could 
enhance our interest in works that 
command our attention above all for 
their documentary status. 

Two impulses seem to be at work. 
Thomson notes Levi’s tendency to form 
friendships with men less intellectual 
than himself, but also less fearful, more 
energetic, and extrovert. There was a 
tradeoff: the timid Levi could enjoy 
mountaineering adventures and female 
company beside his lively companions 
while they benefited from his superior 
knowledge. Many of the “changes” in 
these books shift the relationships de- 
scribed toward this preferred model, 
Levi’s close associates becoming at 
once more animated and less cultured 
than perhaps they were. Throughout 
The Truce, Levi seems to be the only 
sober figure hanging back from a wild 
postwar promiscuity, at one point de- 
clining an invitation to indulge himself 
with “twenty large girls . . . blond, rosy 
creatures, with . . . placid, bovine faces.” 

R^elated to these descriptions of joy- 
ously uninhibited companions was 
Levi’s lifelong thirst for freedom and 
difficulty achieving it. Work at SIVA 
soon became a prison. With the con- 
stant tension between wife and mother, 
home was also a prison. The Truce 
takes its title from the reflection, in 
the closing pages, that the interlude 
between Auschwitz and the return to 
responsible life in Turin had been, for 
all its harshness, a period of respite and 
freedom, of “unlimited openness,” be- 
fore the need once again “to join battle, 
against still unknown enemies, within 
and outside us.” The novel closes with 
Levi at home but dreaming that he 
is back in Auschwitz and that noth- 
ing is real outside the oppression of 
imprisonment. 

Levi was committed to bearing wit- 
ness, but lifelong adhesion to the same 
appalling story is constricting. In a later 
work he speaks of a man who pesters 
him with a manifestly fabricated version 
of his war heroics; but Levi admits to en- 
vying the “boundless freedom of inven- 
tion, of one who has broken down the 
barriers and is now master of construct- 
ing the past that most pleases him.” 

After completing The Truce Levi 
allowed himself the liberty of writing 
Natural Histories, a series of light- 
hearted sci-fi stories published to gen- 
eral critical disappointment in 1966. 
Each piece offers a smart idea, ironic 
and potentially alarmist — a society 
duped into believing that people need 
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to wear heavy armor to avoid a deadly 
virus, a telephone network that devel- 
ops its own intelligence and makes and 
interrupts calls as it pleases, a country 
where the duties of literary censorship 
are assigned to barnyard hens. 

What is striking about all Levi’s fic- 
tion is that despite the frequent refer- 
ences to sexual problems — a female 
spider discussing her consumption of 
males, a wise centaur torn apart by 
sexual desire who experiences “in the 
form of anxiety and tremulous tension” 
any sexual encounter that occurs in his 
vicinity — there is no attempt to dra- 
matize however obliquely or discreetly 
what might have been the reality of 
Levi’s domestic life, or to explore the 
many intimate but sexless friendships 
he was now in the habit of forming 
with women. To one of these friends, 
the German Hety Schmitt-Maas, Levi 
would confess his frustration with 
marriage and sense of entrapment, 
but nothing of this emerges in the fic- 
tion. The better stories in the later and 
looser collections are always returns to 
the wartime period and Auschwitz. 

Another story collection. Flaw of 
Form, followed Natural Histories, be- 
fore Levi returned to memoir in 1975 
with The Periodic Table. The break- 
through here was to use his experience 
and knowledge as a chemist to provide 
the frame or cover for intriguing explo- 
rations of earlier relationships. Each 
chapter recalls some episode that fea- 
tures a different chemical substance 
whose qualities are allowed to take 
on a quiet symbolism. In a Fascist jail 
Levi speaks to a man who worked pan- 
ning for gold, not just in order to sell 
it, but for the love of engraving and 
hammering it, and above all “to live 
free”; a job that involves extracting 
phosphorous from plants brings Levi 
into contact with the charming Giulia, 
who despite her imminent marriage 
may or may not be a possible lover; a 
problem with a paint that won’t dry due 
to defective materials from a German 
supplier brings Levi into contact with 
the chemist who supervised his work in 
Auschwitz. 

Crucial to The Periodic Table is that 
Levi knows everything about chemis- 
try and we know very little. Many of 
the situations are presented as puzzles 
that Levi solves or sometimes fails to 
solve, but always with a wry panache. 
Again and again the material world ap- 
pears as a canny guardian of secrets, 
requiring patience, caution, practical- 
ity, and knowledge, but not in the end 
intractable. By comparison human re- 
lationships are even more mysterious 
and definitely less susceptible to the 
qualities Levi displays. He is unable to 
challenge the flirtatious Giulia, afraid 
of meeting the Auschwitz chemist and 
disturbed that the man seems to be 
asking him for a forgiveness he is not 
ready to grant. 

Levi had been concerned that his 
books might be admired more for their 
wartime witness than their literary 
achievement. The brilliance of The Pe- 
riodic Table settled any doubts about his 
writerly credentials, though again there 
were complaints of distortion. In partic- 
ular, it was not true that Levi had come 
into contact with the German chemist 
through his work; he had tracked his 
man down through Hety Schmitt-Maas, 
who was upset by how negatively Levi 
presented him in his book, since the 
German had been one of the few to give 
him some help at the camp. 


With the success of The Periodic 
Table, Levi finally felt sufficiently con- 
fident to resign from SIVA. He was 
fifty-eight. Free from routine respon- 
sibilities, he produced in quick suc- 
cession The Wrench (1978) and If Not 
Now, When? (1982). Both draw on the 
writer’s special knowledge for their 
authority and both present themselves 
as fiction, free from the constraints of 
bearing witness. In the short stories of 
The Wrench Tino Faussone, a hugely 
energetic, incorrigibly womanizing en- 
gineer, intensely familiar with pylons, 
rigs, boilers, and the like, tells the more 
intellectual narrator of his adventures 
around the globe with every kind of 
dramatic technical problem. Having 
complained of his own thirty years of 
“forced labor,” Levi now celebrated 
work, or at least work as experienced 


by one of his typical foils, a man of 
boundless energy and freedom who 
basks in the sure knowledge of his im- 
mense practical competence. 

If Not Now, When?, Levi’s only novel, 
covers the same time period and terri- 
tory as The Truce, telling the story of a 
Russian Jew who joins a band of Jew- 
ish partisans to fight the Germans; they 
make their way to Italy whence they 
hope to move on to Palestine and the 
nascent state of Israel. In Primo Levi’s 
Resistance Sergio Luzzatto observes 
how much this novel draws on Levi’s 
own unhappy partisan experience, 
transforming it into something effec- 
tive and triumphant. The hero, Mendel, 
a watchmaker, a man who can mend a 
radio and is prone to philosophic re- 
flection (“Mendel is me,” Levi said in 
an interview), boldly bears arms, en- 
gages in any number of skirmishes, 
finds himself a woman, then betrays 
her with another (though he now im- 
mediately feels trapped and threatened 
by her), and even executes a spy: 

Ulybin handed the rifle to Mendel, 
without a word. 

“You want me to . . . ?” Mendel 
stammered. 

“Go on, yeshiva b ocher,” Ulybin 
said. “He can’t walk, and if they 
find him, he’ll talk ” 

Mendel felt bitter saliva fill his 
mouth. He took a few steps back, 
aimed carefully, and fired. 

Levi had spent much time research- 
ing Yiddish Eastern Europe and the 
exploits of Jewish resistance fighters 


whose war efforts he wished to cel- 
ebrate. “It’s important that there be 
Jewish partisans,” Mendel observes: 
“only if I kill a German will I manage 
to persuade other Germans that I am 
a man.” However, the novel’s dialogue 
comes across as wooden, the action is 
hardly credible, and those who knew 
Levi’s previous work could not fail to 
see elements of fantasy and wishful 
thinking. Shortly after the book was 
published, Israel invaded Lebanon and 
Levi found himself alternately praised 
and criticized for promoting militant 
Zionism, something that could not 
have been further from his mind. 

Constantly afraid that he would run 
out of subject matter or succumb to 
Alzheimer’s, Levi stepped up produc- 
tion in his later years. Some two thirds 
of the almost three thousand pages 


of The Complete Works were written 
after he left his managerial job. Most of 
the writing was made up of articles and 
stories published in the Turin newspa- 
per La Stampa and then poems that 
plumb Levi’s darker moods: spared the 
duty of providing narrative content, 
the poems make for stronger reading 
than the stories. On the occasion of his 
wife’s sixtieth birthday he wrote her 
this gloomy message: 

Be patient, my impatient lady. 
Pulverized and macerated, flayed. 
Who flay yourself a little every 

day . . . 

Please, accept these fourteen lines; 
They’re my rough way of telling 
you you’re loved. 

And that I wouldn’t be in the 
world without you. 

A year later he wrote “Arachne,” 
spoken by a female spider who weaves a 
web from “a thousand spinning teats”: 

I’ll sit in the center 

And wait for a male to come. 

Suspicious but drunk with desire. 

To fill my stomach and my 
womb . . . 

Terrified of spiders since earliest child- 
hood, Levi made a huge copper spider 
and hung it on his balcony. Warned by 
the Jewish community that people were 
gossiping about his relationship with a 
certain woman journalist, he immedi- 
ately refrained from seeing her. He vis- 
ited hundreds of schools to talk about 
Auschwitz yet protested that he didn’t 
want to be labeled as a Jewish writer. 
Yearning to travel, he complained that 



his women prevented him from “going 
anywhere.” His mother had never 
given him a “single kiss or caress,” he 
confided to a journalist in 1982. “I’ve 
known some Jewish sons,” remarked 
Philip Roth after meeting him, “but 
Levi’s filial duty and devotion was 
stronger than anything I’d ever seen. 
There was a pathetic edge to it.” Levi 
was on antidepressants. 

It was in this unhappy state that Levi 
chose to return to his core material in 
The Drowned and the Saved (1986), 
a book that must rank as one of the 
most powerful and upsetting attempts 
at moral analysis ever undertaken. 
The story of Auschwitz, Levi begins, 
“has been written almost exclusively 
by people who, like me, did not plumb 
the depths. The ones who did never re- 
turned, or if they did their capacity for 
observation was paralyzed by pain and 
incomprehension.” “Those who were 
‘saved’ in the camps were not the best 
of us”; rather they “were the worst: the 
egotists, the violent, the insensitive, the 
collaborators The best all died.” 

In unsparing detail Levi draws on 
other concentration camp memoirs to 
consider the facts in all their complex- 
ity and awfulness. The Sonderkom- 
mandos, he remarks, were “an extreme 
case of collaboration,” Jews induced 
to lead other Jews into the gas cham- 
bers, “remove the corpses . . . extract 
gold teeth from their jaws; shear off 
the women’s hair.” Again and again the 
surreal collective cruelty of the Nazi 
regime is examined in relation to its ef- 
fect on its victims; the constant denud- 
ing of victims, the crazy obsession with 
bed-making and roll calls, the habit of 
forcing inmates to defecate in the open 
and very close to each other, and so on. 

At every point, Levi’s enemy is de- 
nial in all its forms. “The intrinsic 
horror of this human condition . . . has 
imposed a kind of constraint on all tes- 
timony,” he warns. On both sides of the 
divide people don’t want to remember, 
they exploit slippages in memory to es- 
tablish a comfort zone, and artists offer 
portrayals that aestheticize or indulge 
in consolatory pieties. The whole book 
conveys a sense of the enormity of the 
task of keeping alive the truth of just 
how evil Auschwitz was. 

No sooner had Levi committed sui- 
cide in 1987 than attempts were being 
made to defend his work from his life, 
his death rather, as if admirers were 
afraid that by killing himself he might 
have undermined the positive side of 
his witness. This is largely the subject 
of Berel Lang’s Primo Levi: The Mat- 
ter of a Life,^ which considers the in- 
terminable speculation about whether 
Levi’s motives for suicide had more to 
do with Auschwitz or his chronic do- 
mestic unhappiness. 

Whatever the truth, the views Lang 
records tell us more about the specu- 
lators’ own anxieties than about Levi. 
Levi’s best writing was about his life, 
about questions of freedom and sur- 
vival, so it is inevitable that once we are 
aware of his suicide, it will always be 
there when we read him. On the other 
hand it is hard to see why this should 
detract from his remarkable achieve- 
ment, if only because there is no place 
in his writing, at least that I can find, 
where Levi suggests that life is likely 
to end well, nothing that his suicide, 
as it were, contradicts. If anything the 
contrary. Q 

^Yale University Press, 2013. 
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Heather Hyde Minor 

“Heather Hyde Minor has writ- 
ten an entirely new kind of book 
about Piranesi. Here we can assess 
Piranesi not primarily as an ar- 
chitect or as an engraver but as a 
maker of books. Minor gives em- 
phasis to Piranesi’s words and how 
they amplify the long-recognized 
originality of his images. She also 
gives us an immediate feeling for 
Piranesi the obstinate, sometimes 
disputatious scholar-artist who did 
not shrink from debate with the 
socially mighty among his foreign 
patrons.” — ^Alden R. Gordon, 
Trinity College 
Pub 10/15. LC 2014040437. 8 x 10 in. 

264 pp. 130 duotone illus. notes, index. 

Penn State University Press 

ISBN 978-0-271-06549-6 C/$79.95 



Art, Controversy, and 
the Jesuits: The Imago Primi 
Saeculi (1640) 

John W. OMalley, S.J., ed. 

This book is the most comprehen- 
sive study ever of the Imago primi 
saeculi Societatis lesu, a magnificent 
volume of 952 folio-sized pages 
of poetry, prose, and 127 exqui- 
site copperplate engravings pub- 


lished to mark the centenary of 
the founding of the Jesuit order. 
Besides facsimile reproductions 
of the Imago’s 127 emblems and 
translations of the Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew poetry attached to 
them, this book includes contri- 
butions by scholars from the Aca- 
demiefrangaise, Katholieke Univer- 
siteit Leuven, Brown University, 
and Georgetown University, and 
takes the reader to the heart of the 
literary, artistic, and religious cul- 
ture of baroque Europe. 

Pub. 8/15. LC 2014032728. 13 x 9 in. 

771 pp. notes, index. 466 images. 

Saint Joseph’s University Press 
ISBN 978-0-91610-184-8 H/$120.00 



From Giotto to Botticelli: 

The Artistic Patronage of 
the Humiliati in Florence 

Julia I. Miller and 
Laurie Taylor-Mitchell 

“From Giotto to Botticelli is a ma- 
jor contribution to the history of 
Florentine churches. Julia Miller 
and Laurie Taylor-Mitchell’s fas- 
cinating book elucidates how the 
paintings created for the Humilia- 
ti monks at the Church of the Og- 
nissanti represented their religious 
ideals of charity and humility, 
even though their monastic order 
did not always adhere to its stated 
convictions, was often plagued 
by controversy, and rarely sub- 
mitted to reforms.” — Jeryldene 
M. Wood, University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign 
Pub 7/15. LC 2014034137. 9 x 10 in. 

264 pp. 34 color/47 b&w illus. 3 maps, 
notes, index. 

Penn State University Press 
ISBN 978-0-271-06503-8 C/$79.95 



Streets of 

Papunya 

IM ■ lin n n 1 

VIVIEN JOHNSON 


Streets of Papunya: 

The Reinvention of 
Papunya Painting 

Vivien Johnson 

In Streets of Papunya, Australian 
Western Desert art expert Vivien 
Johnson reveals the remarkable art 
of the women painters of Papunya 
today, the rising stars of the town’s 
new Papunya Tjupi art center. 
Some of the first women to join 


the original Papunya art move- 
ment, many of these artists are the 
daughters of the revolutionary Pa- 
punya Tula artists of the 1970s. 
Pub. 9/15. NLA CIP 759.994291. 

9 X 11 in. 240 pp. 

NewSouth 

ISBN 9781742232430 P/$49.99 



The Idea of Art: Building a 
Contemporary International 
Art Collection 

Anthony Bond 

In The Idea of Art, Bond discuss- 
es the guiding philosophies that 
steered his formation of the in- 
ternational art collection at the 
Art Gallery of New South Wales, 
Sydney. Incorporating conver- 
sations with many high-profile 
contemporary artists, the book 
offers important insights into how 
recent innovations connect with 
the art of the past and with hu- 
man experience. 

Pub. 8/15. NLA CIP 708.99441. 6 x 9 in. 
192 pp. 

NewSouth 

ISBN 9781742234359 P/$49.99 

GENERAL INTEREST 




-7£ t/ 

ROBERT 

GIROUX 

THOMAS 

MERTON 


T ATRlCiC S.A 


The Letters of Robert Giroux 
and Thomas Merton 

Edited and Annotated by Patrick 
Samway, S.J. 

“Robert Giroux, a great editor and 
publisher, was also a great friend, 
and Thomas Merton’s correspon- 
dence with him — steady, tight in 
focus, rich in detail, frankly af- 
fectionate — makes clear how fully 
editing and publishing, for Gir- 
oux, was an act of friendship. That 
is no surprise. The surprise is in 
seeing, through these letters, how 
deeply Merton’s vast and various 
body of work was grounded in 


friendship — in the desire to share 
all that he had come to know with 
the people he loved.” — Paul Elie, 
author of The Life You Save May 
Be Your Own 

Pub. 8/15. LC 2015017675. 6.125 x 9.25 in. 
408 pp. appendix, notes, index. 

University of Notre Dame Press 
ISBN 978-0-268-01786-6 P/$29.00 


Conversations with 


the CON ROYS 



Interviews ^th Pat Conroy 
and His F^[iy' 



Conversations with the 
Conroys: Interviews with Pat 
Conroy and His Family 

Walter Edgar, ed. 

“Edgar links Conroy’s powerful 
literary work with his conver- 
sational voice in this impressive 
book and gives us a deeper under- 
standing of his craft as a writer.” 
— William Ferris 
Pub. 10/15. 6 X 9 in. 

152 pp. 

University Press of South Carolina 
ISBN 978-1-61117-630-8 C/$27.95 
ISBN 978-1-61117-631-5 P/$19.95 



AMERICA’S 

POLITICAL 

DYNASTIES 


STEPHEN HESS 



America’s Political Dynasties: 
From Adams to Clinton 

Stephen Hess 

A sweeping narrative of the dynas- 
tic families who have loomed large 
over America’s political history. 
Stephen Hess profiles the eight- 
een families who have produced 
an astounding eleven presidents, 
four vice presidents, thirty-three 
senators, eighteen governors, 
seventy-three representatives, and 
eleven cabinet officers. And 2016 
could see a new dynastic presi- 
dent — either from the Clintons, 
who are not a traditional dynasty 
but would like to be one, or from 
the Bushes, who are a dynasty but 
deny that they are one. 

Pub 11/15. LC 2015029121. 6 x 9 in. 

784 pp. notes, index, illus. 

Brookings 

ISBN 0-8157-2708-8 C/$38.00 


HISTORY 



How Mothers Shaped 
Successful Sons and Created 
World History: 

The School of Infancy 

Margaret E. King 

The first book to address the ur- 
gency of a mother’s desire to con- 
vey to her son the legacy of her 
cultural experience. This was the 
vehicle that women used to shape 
history. 

Pub. 2014. LC 2014930489. 6 x 9 in. 

512 pp. 

Edwin Mellen 

ISBN 978-07734-0078-8 


SOVII 

LEADI 

AND 



INTELLIGENCE 

ASSfSStNG THf 
DURING THE COtD WAR 


RAYMOND L. 


GARTHOFF 


Soviet Leaders and 
Intelligence: Assessing 
the American Adversary 
during the Cold War 

Raymond E. Garthoff 

“This careful analysis throws new 
light on the role of intelligence in 
the Cold War.” — Robert Jervis, 
author of Why Intelligence Fails: 
Lessons from the Iranian Revolution 
and the Iraq War 
Pub 8/15. 5.5 X 8.5 in. 

160 pp. 5 tables. 

Georgetown University Press 
ISBN 978-1-62616-228-0 C/$49.95 
ISBN 978-1-62616-229-7 P/$26.95 
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Australian Women 
War Reporters: 

Boer War to Vietnam 

Jeannine Baker 

In Australian Women War Reporters, 
Jeannine Baker provides a much- 
needed account of the pioneering 
women who reported from the 
biggest conflicts of the twentieth 
century. These women carved a 
path for new generations of female 
foreign correspondents who have 
built upon their legacy. 

Pub. 9/15. NLA CIP 070.4333 6 x 9 in. 
272 pp. 

NewSouth 

ISBN 9781742234519 P/$39.99 

HISTORY/AMERICAN 



JFK’s Forgotten Crisis: 

Tibet, the CIA, and 
the Sino-Indian War 

Bruce Riedel 

Kennedy’s finest hour as you have 
never read it before. During the 
same week the world stood trans- 
fixed by the Cuban Missile Crisis, 
John F. Kennedy was also con- 
sumed by a war that has escaped 
history’s attention. “Bruce Riedel 
masterfully describes Kennedy’s 
leadership” — Stephen Hadley, 
former National Security Adviser. 
“Riedel brilliantly road maps the 
decades-long ripple effect of deci- 
sions made by JFK by finding and 
connecting dots otherwise lost to 
history.” — David Cohen, former 
Director of Operations, CIA 
Pub. 11/15. LC 2015019160. 6 x 9 in. 

256 pp. notes, index. 

Brookings 

ISBN 0-8157-2699-9 C/$29.00 



A History of African 
Americans in the Segregated 
United States Military: 

From America’s War for 
Independence to the 
Korean War 
Maurice Frank Woods, Jr. 

This important book makes clear 
how systematic, intentional, and 
long-lived was the white racism 
that governed the participation of 
blacks in the military for the first 
two hundred years of our nation’s 
history. 

Pub. 2013. LC 2013935743. 

820 pp. two-book set. 

Edwin Mellen 

ISBN 978-0-7734-4483-6 



Tht Wacom Tkajmk cf rijtA 


Muflaef F CaSniT*' 


Emigrants on the 
Overland Trail: 

The Wagon Trains of 1848 

Michael E. LaSalle 

Pub. 11/11. LC 2011-037737. 6 x 9 in. 
536 pp. 23 illus. 20 maps. 

Truman State University Press 
ISBN 1-935503-95-2 P/$40.00 
ISBN 1-61248-021-7 E/$29.99 


Dear Harry, Love Bess: 
Bess Truman’s Letters to 
Harry Truman, 1919-1943 

Clifton Truman Daniel 

Pub. 04/12. LC 2011-006063. 6 x 9 in. 
296 pp. 50 b/w illus. 

Truman State University Press 
ISBN 1-935503-26-X C/$29.99 
ISBN 1-935503-25-1 P/$19.95 
ISBN 1-61248-009-8 E/$9.99 



We Gotta Get Out of This 
Place: The Soundtrack of 
the Vietnam War 

Doug Bradley and Craig Werner 

“Of the many ways to relate the 
story of the Vietnam war, few are 
more vibrant and accessible than 
the way Doug Bradley and Craig 
Werner tell it. Music is the univer- 
sal language, but to the soldiers in 
Vietnam, the songs of the sixties 
carried a special weight that both 
defined their existence and helped 
them survive. I devoured this 
book.” — David Maraniss 
Pub. 11/15. 

240 pp. 

UMass Press 

ISBN 978-1-62534-162-4 P/$26.95 




Policing in Milwaukee: 

A Strategic History 

George L. Kelling 

Based on his over forty years of 
police observation, research, and 
consulting in dozens of police de- 
partments as well as his own per- 
sonal and professional experiences 
in Milwaukee, Kelling tracks the 
evolution of the MPD through the 
twentieth century into the twenty- 
first and into the community po- 
licing era. 

Pub. 8/15. LC 2015020771. 5.5 x 8.5 in. 
192 pp. index. 

Marquette University Press 
ISBN 978-1-62600-300-2 P/$25 


America’s Political 
Dynasties: From Adams 
to Clinton 

Stephen Hess 

(see General Interest) 

HISTORY/ 

EUROPEAN 


rETER F. DEMBOWSKI 

MEMOIRS 

BFn 


AND WHITE 


Memoirs Red and White: 
Poland, the War, and After 

Peter F. Dembowski 

“Peter F. Dembowski’s Memoirs 
Red and White: Poland, the War, 
and After is the moving testimo- 
ny of an individual who has had 
firsthand knowledge of the most 
dramatic moments in the history 
of the twentieth century. His story 
is one of heroic courage, honesty, 
and optimism.” — ^Thomas Pavel, 
Gordon J. Laing Distinguished 
Service Professor in Romance 
Languages and Literature, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 
Pub. 09/15. LC 2015017653. 6 x 9 in. 

216 pp. index. 

University of Notre Dame Press 
ISBN 978-0-268-02620-2 P/$25.00 

HOLOCAUST 


V \Li tKV\ RTliD 


CHILDREN 

La FlILLE 



The Children of La Hille: 
Eluding Nazi Capture during 
World War II 

Walter W. Reed 

“Reed has done an admirable job 
of reconstructing the collective 
biography of. . . a group of some 
100 youngsters, of which he was 
one, sent from Nazi Germany... 
riveting, inspiring and moving.” 
— Michael Berenbaum, Director, 
Sigi Ziering Institute. “Through 
poignant description, Reed shares 
both the horrors and loss and the 
camaraderie of children who came 
together in their quest to live 


against the backdrop of the Holo- 
caust.” — Susan L. Abrams, CEO, 
Illinois Holocaust Museum. “A 
singularly detailed account of col- 
lective survival, and a fascinating 
one.” — Pierre Sauvage, director of 
the film Weapons of the Spirit 
Pub. 11/2015. 6x9 in. 

304 pp. 37 b&w illus. 

Syracuse University Press 

ISBN 978-0-8156-1058-8 P/$24.95 


HUMANITIES 



BUSTAN 


Bustan: The Middle East 
Book Review 

Edited by Uzi Rabi, Itamar Rabi- 
novvich, and Eyal Zisser 

Biannual. Publishes work on all 
periods of Middle Eastern or Is- 
lamic Studies that explore broad 
themes or issues on a particular 
topic that go beyond the content 
of the books under review. 

Penn State University Press 
ISSN 1878-5301 
EISSN 1878-5328 

Annual Subscription: Inst. $145. Indiv. $44 


INTERDISCIPLINARY 

STUDIES 


(;riffitliRL*\knv 
Nu^vAnih AVx£? 



Griffith Review 

Edited by Julianne Schultz 

Quarterly. Griffith Review is the 
leading Australian literary fo- 
rum for new writing, culture, and 
ideas. New Asia Now takes a jour- 
ney through the region’s diversity, 
featuring forty-nine writers under 
forty-five who will shape the way 
we understand the complexities of 
culture, politics, and moderniza- 
tion. Published in parallel with Asia 
Literary Review, griffithreview.com. 
Text Publishing ISBN 9781922182906 
Annual Overseas Subscription: 

Indiv. AUD$143.00; Digital AUD$60; 
Inst. Upon Inquiry. Single copy: 
AUD$28.00. Single digital copy 
(ePub or PDF): AUD$18.50. 
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Religious Responses to 
Violence: Human Rights 
in Latin America Past 
and Present 

Alexander Wilde, ed. 

From the Helen Kellogg Institute 
for International Studies series. 
“This book makes an important 
and original contribution to the 
fields of religion and politics and 
to the study of human rights and 
violence in contemporary Latin 

America The book also brings 

fresh research and a long view to 
bear on its examination of civil 
violence and rights.” — Frances 
Hagopian, Harvard University 
Pub. 12/15. 6 x9 in. 

496 pp. 

University of Notre Dame Press 
ISBN 978-0-268-04431-2 P/$49.00 

INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS 


Marvin Katb 


Putin , Ukraine, 
and the New Cold War 


Imperial Gamble: 

Putin, Ukraine, and 
the New Cold War 

Marvin Kalb 

“An important contextualization 
of the Ukraine crisis.” — Henry 
Kissinger. “A lucid, clear-eyed 
road map to explain the evolu- 
tion from Peter the Great to Putin 
the Unpredictable.” — ^Ted Kop- 
pel, Journalist. “Kalb brilliantly 
weaves Russian history into Vlad- 
imir Putin’s policies. Following 
the great tradition of Marquis de 
Custine’s 1839 masterpiece, Em- 
pire of the Czar: A Journey Through 
Eternal Russia, Kalb creates a com- 
prehensive picture of an often- 
schizophrenic nation. One simply 
must read Marvin Kalb’s magnifi- 
cent book.” — Nina Khrushcheva, 
New School University 
Pub. 9/15. LC 2015019151. 6 x 9 in. 

312 pp. notes, index. 

Brookings 

ISBN 0-8157-2664-7 C/$29.00 



Perilous Partners: 

The Benefits and Pitfalls 
of America’s Alliances with 
Authoritarian Regimes 

Ted Galen Carpenter 
and Malou Innocent 

American leaders have cooper- 
ated with regimes around the 
world that are, to varying de- 
grees, repressive or corrupt. Such 
cooperation is said to serve the 
national interest. It also often 
contravenes the nation’s commit- 
ments to democratic governance, 
civil liberties, and free markets. 
Perilous Partners offers case studies 
of US engagement with dubious 
allies, and shows that too often 
American leaders have sacrificed 
the moral high ground in pursuit 
of secondary and peripheral na- 
tional interests. 

Pub. 09/15. 6 x9in. 

624 pp. notes, index. 19 b&w illus. 

Cato Institute 

ISBN 978-1-9397-0970-7 C/$24.95 
ISBN 978-1-9397-0971-4 E/$14.99 


JFK’s Forgotten Crisis: 
Tibet, the CIA, and 
the Sino-Indian War 

Bruce Riedel 

(See History/American) 


Apartheid in Palestine: 
Hard Laws and Harder 
Experiences 

Ghada Ageel, ed. 

(See Political Science/Public Affairs) 


LAW 



Criminology and Penology 
in Islamic Jurisprudence 

Mahgoub El-Tigani Mahmoud 

This work examines criminology 
and penology in Islamic jurispru- 
dence by analyzing the Shari ’a 
classical heritage, construction, 
and the spiritual aspects of Muslim 
classical principles for crime pre- 
vention compared with interna- 
tional human rights norms. 

Pub. 2015. LC 2014036267. 

296 pp. 

Edwin Mellen 

ISBN 978-1-4955-0273-6 

LITERARY 

CRITICISM 


AS SHAKESri SRK \ 



Was Shakespeare a Jew? 
Uncovering the Marrano 
Influences in His Life 
and Writing 

Ghislain Muller 

A new biographic perspective on 
the debate surrounding the real 
identity of William Shakespeare. 
Muller suggests that Shakespeare 
was a crypto-Jew who took care 
to hide his Jewish origins. 

Pub. 2011. LC 2011033002. 6 x 9 in. 

376 pp. 

Edwin Mellen 

ISBN 978-0-7734-3939-9 

LITERARY 

CRITICISM/ 

COMPARATIVE 

LITERATURE 


etVONO IJi FORMATION? 



Ah Ei4A¥ tAHOliNtJ'S 

PtCJWMAH *NO TMI IMP pr 
CONStAMIIN lAM CH«lli1lAXlTV 
OAVIO Acts 


Beyond Reformation?: 

An Essay on William 
Langland’s Piers Plowman 
and the End of Constantinian 
Christianity 
David Aers 


“David Aers, as a master interpret- 
er, shows us how he reads Lang- 
land and, while doing so, instructs 
us in how to read. His brilliant es- 
say models for us how it is possible, 
and indeed desirable, to open the 
usually well-policed border be- 
tween theological reflection and 
literary analysis and thereby aim at 
a fuller reading of what a life of 
faith encompasses. Along the way, 
we gain an appreciation of Wil- 
liam Langland’s formidable Mid- 
dle English epic masterpiece. Piers 
Plowman, and the riches it repays 
our careful attention.” — James 
Wetzel, Augustinian Endowed 
Chair in the Thought of St. Au- 
gustine and Professor of Philoso- 
phy, Villanova University 
Pub. 11/15. LC 2015032655. 6 x 9 in. 

280 pp. notes, bibliography, index. 
University of Notre Dame Press 
ISBN 978-0-268-02046-0 P/$35.00 


THE 

HUNT 

IN 

ARABIC 



I- 


The Hunt in Arabic Poetry: 
From Heroic to Lyric 
to Metapoetic 

Jaroslav Stetkevych 

“Jaroslav Stetkevych’s The Hunt 
in Arabic Poetry is an astounding 
achievement. Not only does he 
map the genealogy of the hunt 
as a poetic preoccupation with a 
number of thematic and semiotic 
markers and mechanisms; he also 
draws a history of cultural com- 
plexity through significant tempo- 
ral signposts that happen to reflect 
on Arab political and social life. In 
the end, reading his book is no less 
than studying Arab cultural his- 
tory through one significant po- 
etic endeavor that distinguishes it 
among other cultures.” — Muhsin 
al-Musawi, Columbia University 
Pub. 12/15. LC 2015034486. 6 x 9 in. 

304 pp. bibliography. 

University of Notre Dame Press 
ISBN 978-0-268-04151-9 P/$34.00 






Contemporary 
Australian Literature: 

A World Not Yet Dead 

Nicholas Birns 

Birns paints a vivid picture of a 
rich Australian literary voice in 
the globalized world. 

Pub. 10/15. 6.9 X 9.8 in. 

250 pp. notes, index. 

Sydney University Press 

ISBN 978-1-74332-436-3 P/$22.00 

LITERATURE/ 

DRAMA 



Religion Around Shakespeare 

Peter Iver Kaufman 

“[N]ot only will Shakespeare’s 
culture become more comprehen- 
sible for general readers, but also 
Shakespeare scholars and those 
studying other aspects of Renais- 
sance English life will come away 
with a sharper, more accurate con- 
ception of the period’s maelstrom 
of religious influences” — John 
E. Curran Jr., Renaissance Quarterly 
Pub 10/13. LC 2013023204. 5.5 x 8.5 in. 
264 pp. notes, index. 

Penn State University Press 
ISBN 978-0-271-06181-8 C/$34.95 

LITERATURE/ 


FICTION 



Silence and Song 

Melanie Rae Thon 

A diptych, two lyric fictions 
hinged by a short prose poem. 
Thon’s work has been included in 
Best American Short Stories, Push- 
cart Prize anthologies, and The 
O. Henry Prize Stories. 

Pub. 9/15. LC2015014140. 5.5 x 8.5 in. 

160 pp. 

University of Alabama Press 
ISBN 978-1-57366-053-2 P/$16.95 
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LITERATURE/ 
FOLKLORE AND 
MYTHOLOGY 



Mourner’s Bench 

Sanderia Faye 

“With Mourner’s Bench, Sanderia 
Faye announces herself as a bold, at 
times intoxicating, original voice 
in American fiction. This is a stun- 
ning debut.” — Dennis Lehane. 
“Chapter by chapter, without ever 
seeming to struggle. Mourner’s 
Bench completely immerses us 
in small-town 1960s Arkansas, a 
time and place of racial turmoil 
and social conflict that very much 
speaks to our own.” — Kevin 
Brockmeier. With characters as 
vibrant and evocative as their set- 
ting, Mourner’s Bench is the story of 
a young girl coming to terms with 
religion, racism, and feminism 
while also navigating the terrain 
of early adolescence and trying to 
settle into her place in her family 
and community. 

Pub. 8/15. LC 2015938421. 6 x 9 in. 

382 pages. 

University of Arkansas Press 
ISBN 978-1-55728-678-9 P/$19.95 



Syren’s Song: 

A Connor Stark Novel 

Claude Berube 

This geopolitical thriller marks 
the return of Connor Stark, the 
protagonist of The Aden Effect, as 
he faces new adventures fighting a 
resurgent and separatist Tamil Ti- 
ger organization. 

Pub. 11/15. LC 2015023494. 6 x 9 in. 

216 pp. 

Naval Institute Press 

ISBN 978-1-61251-915-9 C/$28.95 

Also available as an E-book. 


The Dibbuk Box 

Jason Haxton 

The book behind the movie The 
Possession. 

Pub. 11/11. LC 2011-037652. 5.5 x 8.5 in. 
192 pp. 

Truman State University Press 
ISBN 1-61248-012-8 P/$19.95 
ISBN 1-61248-060-8 E/$9.99 

LITERATURE/ 

POETRY 


Underdays 

Martin Ott 

2015 Winner of the Ernest San- 
deen Prize in Poetry. “The po- 
ems in Martin Ott’s Underdays 
are in-between — the war and its 
aftermath, the love affair and its 
despair. In dense, often haunt- 
ingly musical verse, Ott interro- 
gates our wide broken world, from 
Afghanistan to Los Angeles, with 
the unity of a singular, relentless 
voice.” — Dan O’Brien, author of 
War Reporter and Scarsdale 
Pub. 08/15. LC 2015016346. 6 x 9 in. 

72 pp. 

University of Notre Dame Press 
ISBN 978-0-268-03739-0 P/$15.00 





Robert Lowell in Love 

Jeffrey Meyers 

How mania, marriage, affairs, 
and love shaped one of America’s 
greatest poets. “I couldn’t put 
the book down, and when I did, 
couldn’t wait to get back to it. It’s 
a heartbreaking tale for all con- 
cerned, and it reads like a Greek 
tragedy, for Meyers has turned the 
pain of it all into a honeycomb for 
us to enjoy with a guilty, cathar- 
tic kind of schadenfreude.” — Paul 
Mariani 
Pub. 1/16. 

256 pp. 12 illus. 

UMass Press 

ISBN 978-1-62534-186-0 C/$34.95 



What Is a Garden? Poems 
and Essays by W. S. Merwin 

W. S. Merwin 

What Is a Garden? collects eight 
of Merwin’s poems and three of 
his essays emblematic of his palm 
garden writings from the 1980s 
to the present and presents them 
alongside photographer Larry 
Cameron’s spectacular images of 
Merwin’s garden, all taken be- 
tween 2013 and 2014. 

Pub. 12/15. 9 1/2x9 1/2 in. 

128 pp. 

University of South Carolina Press 
ISBN 978-1-61117-567-7, C/$29.95 



SELECTED 

WRITINGS 

ff/CESAR 
VALLE I O 


Selected Writings 
of Cesar Vallejo 

Joseph Mulligan, ed. 

For the first time in English, readers 
can now evaluate the extraordinary 
breadth of Cesar Vallejo’s diverse 
oeuvre that, in addition to poetry, 
includes magazine and newspaper 
articles, chronicles, political re- 
ports, fictions, plays, letters, and 
notebooks. Selected Writings follows 
Vallejo down his many winding 
roads, from Santiago de Chuco 
in highland Peru, to the coastal 
cities of Trujillo and Lima, on to 
Paris, Madrid, Moscow, and Len- 
ingrad. “Access the inner workings 
of the convulsive, dark, agonistic, 
and magically creative mind of 
one of the most radical renovators 
of twentieth-century literature.” 
— Gustavo Faveron Patriau 
Pub. 5/15. 6 1/8x9 1/4 in. 

680 pp. 

Wesleyan University Press 

ISBN 978-0-8195-7484-8 C/$40.00 

ISBN 978-0-8195-7525-8 E/$31.99 



Warp 

Laura Bylenok 

2015 T. S. Eliot Prize Winner. 
The etymology of the word warp is 
constantly at play in this new col- 
lection of poems, though the word 
rarely appears. Warp becomes an 
agent of the change that is central 
to existence, projecting through 
space and laying on hands. Never 
obvious, Bylenok ’s imagery and 
sounds linger. 

Pub. 9/15. LC 2015-02324. 6 x 9 in. 

88 pp. 

Truman State University Press 
ISBN 1-6124-8157-4 P/$18.00 
ISBN 1-6124-8158-2 E/$9.99 


MEDICAL SCIENCES 



Improving Diagnosis 
in Health Care 

Erin P. Balogh, Bryan T. Miller, 
and John R. Ball, eds.; Commit- 
tee on Diagnostic Error in Health 
Care; Institute of Medicine; 
National Academies of Sciences, 
Engineering, and Medicine 

Getting the right diagnosis is 
critical to explaining a patient’s 
health problem and informing all 
subsequent health care decisions. 
As a continuation of the Institute 
of Medicine’s Health Care Qual- 
ity Series, Improving Diagnosis in 
Health Care finds that diagnostic 
errors persist throughout all set- 
tings of care and harm an unac- 
ceptable number of patients. Like 
its predecessors To Err is Human 
and Crossing the Quality Chasm, 
this book presents a call to action 
to improve our nation’s health care 
system. 

Pub. 12/16. 6 X 9 in. 

300 pp. 

National Academies Press 

ISBN 978-0-309-37769-0 P/$49.95 

MUSIC AND DANCE 



Elementary Music Education, 
Informed Learning, 
and the “New” Sociology 
of Childhood 

Leslie Linton 

A paradigm shift in primary music 
education. Children emerge as 
active agents, producing and con- 
structing unique musical cultures, 
and not as passive recipients of 
adult-selected curriculums. The 
first study to investigate this musi- 
cal learning style. 

Pub. 2015. LC 2015014084 
336 pp. 

Edwin Mellen 

ISBN 978-1-4955-0321-4 
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Shoot the Conductor: 

Too Close to Monteux, 

Szell, and Ormandy 

Anshel Brusilow 
and Robin Underdahl 

Brusilow chronicles his tumultu- 
ous relationships with classical gi- 
ants and his career as a conductor. 
“Hilarious and heartbreaking, this 
memoir is a real page-turner as well 
as a remarkably accurate account of 
one extraordinarily gifted musi- 
cian’s professional ups and (alas!) 
downs.” — Gary Graffman, pianist 
Pub. 07/15. LC 2015011488. 6 x 9 in. 

336 pp. 50 b/w photos. 

University of North Texas Press 
ISBN 978-1-57441-613-8 C/$29.95. 

ISBN 978-1-57441-629-9 E/$23.96. 

NATURAL SCIENCES 



Human Spaceflight: 

From Mars to the Stars 

houis Friedman 

Lays out a new model for the fu- 
ture of humans in space, where 
technology extends human pres- 
ence beyond the solar system. 
Louis Friedman argues for settle- 
ment of Mars, serving as a base for 
humans to explore the rest of the 
universe. 

Pub. 11/2015. LC 2015005908. 6 x 9 in. 
168 pp. 40 illus. 

University of Arizona Press 
ISBN 978-0-8165-3146-2 P/$24.95 
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The Vice of Luxury: 
Economic Excess in 
a Consumer Age 

David Cloutier 

“David Cloutier’s insightful treat- 
ment of luxury is creative and 
prophetic, without the oversim- 
plifications prevalent in much pro- 
phetic discourse today. Drawing on 
philosophy, economics, and theol- 
ogy, he traces the history of ideas 
about luxury in a manner both 
scholarly and accessible to a wide 
audience. A truly excellent vol- 
ume that will challenge how most 
of us think about our own lives.” 
— Daniel Rush Finn, professor of 
theology and Clemens Professor of 
Economics, St.John’s University 
Pub 12/15. 6 X 9 in. 

336 pp. 3 tables. 

Georgetown University Press 
ISBN 978-1-62616-270-9 C/$59.95 
ISBN 978-1-62616-256-3 P/$32.95 
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Authenticity as 
Self-Transcendence: 

The Enduring Insights 
of Bernard Lonergan 

Michael H. McCarthy 

“To address the cultural crises 
of our time — epistemic, moral, 
and spiritual — Michael McCar- 
thy lucidly details their sources in 
Western history, and he expounds 
Bernard Lonergan’s remedial pre- 
scriptions. McCarthy’s timely 
diagnosis will help readers to un- 
derstand better the past and the 
present of influential views, and to 
envision the future of the human 
race with both hope and realism.” 
— Louis Roy, Dominican Univer- 
sity College in Ottawa 
Pub. 10/15. LC 2015031817. 6 x 9 in. 

456 pp. notes, bibliography, index. 
University of Notre Dame Press 
ISBN 978-0-268-03537-2 P/$49.00 



Politics of the Person 
as the Politics of Being 

David Walsh 

“Politics of the Person is a brilliant, 
eloquent, and luminous medita- 
tive study, filled necessarily with 
paradox, owing to the limitations 
of analysis and of language, of 
which Walsh is fully cognizant, on 
the meaning of the person. This is 
an outstanding piece of work by 
one of the foremost scholars of 
his generation.” — Barry Cooper, 
University of Calgary 
Pub. 12/15. LC 2015034487. 6 x 9 in. 

336 pp. index. 

University of Notre Dame Press 
ISBN 978-0-268-04432-9 P/$39.00 


TOlLIEN 

THE 

MODERNS 


Tolkien among the Moderns 

Ralph C. Wood, ed. 

“The works of J. R. R. Tolkien 
not only engage the reader with 
the challenges presented by peren- 
nial truth, they also engage mo- 
dernity with the challenges pre- 
sented by the enduring wisdom of 
the past. This volume, edited by 
the inveterately reliable literary 
scholar Ralph C. Wood, sheds 
some truly penetrating light on 
Tolkien’s relevance to the troubled 
age in which we live.” — Joseph 
Pearce, author of Tolkien: Man and 
Myth and Frodo’s Journey 
Pub. 09/15. LC 2015023726. 6 x 9 in. 

312 pp. index. 

University of Notre Dame Press 
ISBN 978-0-268-01973-0 P/$32.00 
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Nine Modern Cases of State 
Fragmentation from the 
American Revolution to 
Ukraine’s Loss of Crimea 

Jieli Li 

A comparative analysis that de- 
scribes how state fragmentation 
results from a causal chain of geo- 
political strains, resource short- 
falls, intra-elite conflict, and the 
deficiency of a central govern- 
ment’s coercive capability to hold 
society together. 

Pub. 2015. LC 2015934360. 

300 pp. 

Ldwin Mellen 

ISBN 978-1-4955-0310-8 


POLITICAL SCIENCE/ 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 



Apartheid in Palestine: 

Hard Laws and Harder 
Experiences 

Ghada Ageel, ed. 

Palestinian, Israeli, academic, and 
activist voices gather to humanize 
ongoing debates over Israel and 
Palestine. “Of all the crimes to 
which Palestinians have been sub- 
jected through a century of bitter 
tragedy, perhaps none are more 
cruel than the silencing of their 
voices. This collection of essays is 
a poignant cry for justice, far too 
long delayed.” — Noam Chomsky 
Pub. 11/15. 6x9 in. 

304 pp. 1 b&w photograph. 2 maps, 
foreword, bibliography, notes, appendix, 
index. 

University of Alberta Press 
ISBN 978-1-77212-082-0 P/$59.95 


RELIGION 


World Christianity 



The Journal of World 
Christianity 

Edited by Dale T. Irvin 
and Rafael Reyes III 

Biannual. Encompasses analysis of 
the histories, practices, and dis- 
courses of Christianity as is found 
on six continents. Comparative 
studies of both local forms of 
Christianity in the areas in which 
it has historically existed or pres- 
ently exists. 

Penn State University Press 
ISSN 2377-8784 
EISSN 1943-1538 
Annual Subscription: Inst. $135 
Indiv. $40 


SEXUALITY 
STUDIES/ 
GENDER STUDIES 
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The Man Who Invented 
Gender: Engaging the 
Ideas of John Money 

Terry Goldie 

A controversial figure, innovative 
scholar, and ardent advocate for 
sexual liberation, sexologist John 
Money opened a new field of re- 
search in sexual science and gave 
currency to medical ideas about 
human sexuality. This book of- 
fers, for the first time, a balanced 
and probing textual analysis of 
this pioneering scholar’s writ- 
ing to assess Money’s profound 
impact on the debates and re- 
search on sexuality and gender 
that dominated the last half of the 
twentieth century. 

Pub. 10/14. 6 X 9 in. 

276 pp. 

University of British Columbia Press 
ISBN 978-0-7748-2792-8 C/$99.00 
ISBN 978-0-7748-2793-5 P/$35.95 
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The Everest Effect: 

Nature, Culture, Ideology 

Elizabeth Mazzolini 

An engrossing cultural history 
of how nature, technology, and 
culture combine to turn Mount 
Everest into a ubiquitous physical 
measure of Western values. 

Pub. 11/30. LC 2015016657. 6 x 9 in. 

176 pp. 

University of Alabama Press 
ISBN 978-0-8173-1893-2 C/$39.95 



Sociology of the 
American Indian 

Gerry R. Cox 

This study describes the survival 
of culture in the face of destruc- 
tion, genocide, and pillaging. A 
book that paints a picture of the 


lives, customs, meanings, and sto- 
ries of people whose voices were 
often silenced. 

Pub. 2015. LC 2015010938. 6 x 9 in. 

640 pp. 

Edwin Mellen 

ISBN 978-1-4955-0319-1 
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SOCIAL WORK 
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A Guilted Age: 

Apologies for the Past 

AshrafH. A. Rushdy 

From the proliferation of apolo- 
gies by politicians, nations, and 
churches, Rushdy identifies two 
major forms — political and his- 
torical — to consider what apol- 
ogy and forgiveness do to the past 
events they respectively apologize 
for and forgive and what happens 
when apologies fail. 

Pub 10/15. LC 2015007949. 6 x 9 in. 

234 pp. notes, index. 

Temple University Press 

ISBN 978-1-4399-1322-2 P/$27.95 

ISBN 978-1-4399-1321-5 C/$89.50 
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EMBODIED 
COGNITION 
AND CINEMA 
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Embodied Cognition 
and Cinema 

M. Coegnarts and P. Kravanja, eds. 

“A coherent, useful and strong 
contribution to cognitive film 
studies by highly qualified schol- 
ars.” — Ib Bondebjerg, University 
of Copenhagen 
Pub. 10/15. 6.25 X 9.5 in. 

336 pp. 

Leuven 

ISBN 94-6270-028-1 C/$89.50 
Distributed by Cornell 



Theatrical Heritage: 
Challenges and Opportunities 

B. Forment and C. Stalpaert, eds. 

How do texts and artifacts from 
performance history affect our un- 
derstanding of the theatrical past? 
Pub. 10/2015. 6.75 X 9 in. 

240 pp. 41 illus. 

Leuven 

ISBN 94-6270-023-0 P/$55.00 
Distributed by Cornell 



Images Performing History: 
Photography and 
Representations of the Past 
in European Art after 1989 

Katarzyna Ruchel- Stockmans 

Reveals the operative role of pho- 
tography in making/remaking 
history. 

Pub. 10/15. 6.75 X 9 in. 

304 pp. 50 illus. 

Leuven 

ISBN 94-6270-029-X P/$55.00 
Distributed by Cornell 



Jan Dibbets: 

The Photographic Work 
Revised & Updated Edition 

Erik Verhagen 

The first photography monograph 
devoted to the radical and influ- 
ential Dutch conceptual artist 
(b. 1941). 

Pub. 1/15. 6.75 X 9 in. 

200 pp. 184 illus. 

Leuven 

ISBN 90-5867-991-8 P/$55.00 
Distributed by Cornell 





Ship of Fools/ 

The Dockers’ Museum 

Allan Sekula and 
Hilde van Gelder, ed. 

A photographic and found-art 
work tribute to labor solidar- 
ity among dockworkers by noted 
photographer and critic Allan 
Sekula (1951-2013). 

Pub. 4/15. 6.75 X 9 in. 

240 pp. 124 illus. 

Leuven 

ISBN 94-6270-005-2 P/$55.00 
Distributed by Cornell 
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Betrayal in Burma 

Joshua Hammer 


The Rebel of Rangoon: 

A Tale of Defiance and 
Deliverance in Burma 

by Delphine Schrank. 

Nation Books, 312 pp., $26.99 

In late 2010, I traveled to Myan- 
mar — formerly known as Burma — the 
resource-rich country of 52 million 
people bordered by China, Bangla- 
desh, Laos, and Thailand that had been 
blighted for decades by brutal repres- 
sion and squandered opportu- 
nity. After seizing power from 
a civilian government in 1962, 
a military junta plundered the 
treasury, wrecked the economy, 
imprisoned and tortured thou- 
sands of dissidents, imposed 
some of the world’s toughest 
censorship laws, and cut off the 
country from the West. 

In August 1988, pro - democracy 
protests erupted in Rangoon, the 
capital, and the country’s then 
dictator, Ne Win, ordered his 
military to fire into crowds; about 
six thousand people died. Aung 
San Suu Kyi, the daughter of the 
country’s independence leader, 

Aung San — who had been as- 
sassinated in Rangoon in 1947 — 
rose to prominence during this 
time, and cofounded the Na- 
tional League for Democracy 
(NLD). After the NLD won an 
unexpected victory in a parlia- 
mentary election in 1990, the 
military regime, which had ar- 
ranged the election, annulled 
the result and placed Aung San 
Suu Kyi under house arrest. She 
remained imprisoned for fifteen 
of the next twenty- one years. The 
NLD remained technically legal, 
but the junta banned all political 
activity — including organizing, 
demonstrating, and making anti- 
regime comments of any kind. 

But when I arrived in Myanmar, 
there were stirrings of dissent. 

A small, clandestine opposition 
movement was challenging the 
regime, carrying out hit-and-run 
graffiti attacks, embedding anti-regime 
messages in rap lyrics and paintings dis- 
played at Rangoon’s art galleries. Per- 
haps the most promising sign of change 
was the release of Aung San Suu Kyi in 
November 2010 after seven consecutive 
years of house arrest. This was part of a 
series of concessions aimed at deflecting 
criticism from the United Nations and 
Western governments and ending pu- 
nitive sanctions that were first imposed 
after the 1988 uprising. 

When I met the Lady — as her fol- 
lowers affectionately called her — in 
her temporary office in downtown 
Rangoon, in the shadow of the golden 
Shwedagon Pagoda, she sounded both 
defiant and hopeful. “The regime can’t 
shut out information,” she told me, as a 
team of the government’s plainclothes 
security men with cameras monitored 
the comings and goings of visitors to 
her headquarters from a teashop across 
the street. Internet cafes and satellite 
dishes — purchased on the black market 
and tolerated by the regime — were ev- 
erywhere, she pointed out. “I’m the only 
one without a satellite dish, precisely be- 
cause they’re illegal,” she told me, with 


a laugh. She believed that it was growing 
increasingly difficult for the regime to 
keep its citizens, particularly the youth, 
in the dark. “Journals and magazines 
have come up in the last seven years that 
carry articles on politics, economics, 
history, the struggle for independence. 
The self- censorship is decreasing.” 

In early 2011, following another 
stage-managed election that nominally 
replaced the military junta with a ci- 
vilian government, the parliament se- 


lected Thein Sein, a former general, as 
president. Most observers assumed that 
Thein Sein would conduct business as 
usual — enriching himself and his cro- 
nies through the control of the jade and 
ruby trades, jailing dissidents, cozying 
up to China, Myanmar’s immediate 
neighbor to the north. However, defy- 
ing expectations, he freed hundreds of 
political prisoners, relaxed the coun- 
try’s censorship laws, began to open 
the state-controlled economy, stopped 
a controversial Chinese-sponsored dam 
project, and invited Aung San Suu Kyi 
to join in political life. 

When I traveled to Myanmar again in 
May 2012, shortly before Barack Obama 
became the first American president to 
visit the country, I witnessed a scene that 
would have been unimaginable on my 
previous trip. Voted a member of par- 
liament in a 2012 by-election, the Lady 
stood on a third-floor balcony of the 
National League for Democracy head- 
quarters, which had been shut down by 
the junta nearly a decade earlier and 
had just reopened. To chants of “Mae 
Suu” — Mother Suu — she called for a 
moment of silence to honor demonstra- 


tors who had been killed during the pro- 
democracy uprisings of 1988 and 2007. 
Tens of thousands of supporters held 
up lit candles, and pinpricks of light il- 
luminated the streets of downtown Ran- 
goon, which had been cast into darkness 
by one of the country’s frequent power 
outages. The mood was euphoric. 

In The Rebel of Rangoon: A Tale of 
Defiance and Deliverance in Burma, 
Delphine Schrank tells the 
story of those tumultuous years 
in Burma, before the optimism 
began to fade, a wave of killings 
and persecutions of the coun- 
try’s Muslim minority swept 
the countryside, and Aung San 
Suu Kyi lost a great deal of her 
luster. Schrank first traveled to 
Myanmar for The Washington 
Post in May 2008 to cover Tropi- 
cal Cyclone Nargis, a devastat- 
ing storm that had swept away 
150,000 people and destroyed 
hundreds of villages in the Ir- 
rawaddy Delta, a broad expanse 
of low-lying land where the Ir- 
rawaddy River, Myanmar’s main 
waterway, flows into the Anda- 
man Sea. 

The regime responded with 
foot-dragging and indifference, 
then tried to keep the interna- 
tional press from reporting on 
the catastrophe. Schrank slipped 
into the country on a tourist visa 
and, posing as a “private donor,” 
joined ordinary Burmese in- 
volved in an ad hoc relief effort. 
“I watched them gather at dawn 
and by night across the tree- 
clogged intersections of Ran- 
goon — monks, bands of friends, 
actors, doctors, housewives, col- 
leagues, whole neighborhoods,” 
she writes in her preface: 

For days at a time they shut- 
tered their shops and clinics, 
hired trucks and boats, and 
threw together bags of rice, 
blankets, candles, soap, and 
cooking oil. They negotiated and 
fought their way through check- 
points and army convoys, sur- 
rendering goods when ordered, 
clinging to the rest, and rattling for 
hours down the lone broken road 

to the delta They returned with 

tales of official confiscations and 
neglect, of bloated bodies float- 
ing in the bracken rice paddies, of 
frail men and women evicted from 
refuges to nonexistent homes, of 
government rice handouts fit only 
for pigs. 

One year earlier, in August 2007, 
the junta’s decision to hike prices 
for fuel and other staples had set off 
pro-democracy protests across the 
country — the so-called “Saffron Revo- 
lution.” At the time, Aung San Suu Kyi 
was still being held nearly incommuni- 
cado in her lakeside villa in northern 
Rangoon, and the National League for 
Democracy, the only organized oppo- 
sition, was in the hands of aging lead- 
ers, most of them in their seventies and 
eighties, who were too frightened to 
confront the regime. “The monks had 



eventually taken up the baton, thou- 
sands of them pouring red down the 
boulevards, bald of pate and often bare 
of foot,” Schrank writes. “But they’d 
had no strategy. No endgame. No po- 
litical plan.” 

The military brutally suppressed 
the uprising, gunning down monks, 
shutting monasteries, and shipping 
hundreds more of the monks, revered 
in Burmese society as paragons of 
self-sacrifice and sanctity, to the coun- 
try’s gulags. The relief efforts by local 
people in the delta rekindled a spirit 
of activism that had been put down the 
previous year. “The trauma from the 
crackdown on the ‘Saffron’ uprising 
had lingered,” Schrank writes. “But 
social activism, long thought leveled 
under laws that forbade assembly or as- 
sociations of more than five, offered a 
subtle new way to push at the confines 
of the state.” 

Schrank hangs her tale on two young 
activists, both galvanized by the hor- 
rors of 2007 and 2008. Nway, a brash, 
chain-smoking man in his early thir- 
ties, grew up in the slums of Rangoon, 
the son of physicians at a government 
hospital. He joined the NLD as a teen- 
ager and caught the eye of Aung San 
Suu Kyi, who made him the spokes- 
man of the NLD’s Youth League. 
(The party’s aging leadership later 
disbanded the league while Aung San 
Suu Kyi was back in confinement.) At 
English classes at the British Coun- 
cil, Nway met the other central fig- 
ure in Schrank’s story: Nigel, a guitar 
player, martial arts expert, and son of 
pro-democracy activists. “Because of 
politics he had lived cramped together 
with eight siblings and their parents 
in a two -roomed hut on a muddy al- 
leyway,” Schrank writes, “screwed 
tight on either end with informers and 
block authorities who spot-checked on 
their affairs almost as a sport.” Nigel 
began as a reluctant participant in poli- 
tics, but his outrage over the killing of 
monks in 2007 drew him to the NLD, 
and his abilities as a leader thrust him 
to a prominent position in the party, 
where he formed a bond, and a rivalry, 
with Nway. 

Schrank follows the two men over 
four dramatic years, as they try to re- 
invigorate the flagging democracy 
movement and call attention to the 
regime’s abuses. Under constant sur- 
veillance by state security agents, they 
shuttle from “The Office,” the barn- 
like headquarters of the NLD, to safe 
houses around the city. They go to a 
refuge across the border in Thailand 
and to clandestine meetings with fellow 
activists on derelict piers in Rangoon 
under cover of darkness. 

Much of their work centers on the 
city’s ubiquitous Internet cafes, mag- 
nets for the country’s youth. There, 
for about thirty cents an hour, Nigel, 
Nway, and a few colleagues recruit 
new activists, organize flash-mob pro- 
tests outside Aung San Suu Kyi’s villa, 
and file dispatches to media outlets 
run by Burmese exiles, as well as to 
Western human rights groups. They 
change their passwords, use multiple 
e-mail addresses, and find other ways 
to stay one step ahead of a regime that 
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views the Internet as a threat to its 
power. 

“Every Internet cafe . . . had a kit of 
mandatory surveillance devices” used 
by the government, Schrank writes. 

In the early days there had been 
keyboards that were said to record 
passwords; screenshots that flashed 
across desktops every five minutes; 
monitors positioned for easy over- 
the-shoulder viewing; and spy soft- 
ware to intercept transmitted data. 
Lately, the Directorate of Commu- 
nication required monthly submis- 
sions of users’ records, including 
date, time, screenshots, and a his- 
tory of all URLs. The directives 
from the Ministry of Post and 
Telecommunication had shape- 
shifted . . . but their gist held: follow 
the rules, whatever they currently 
be, or face loss of license and pun- 
ishment “according to the existing 
laws.” Patrons, for their part, were 
duly warned with an old standby, 
a piece of copy paper stuck fading 
and limp on the wall of every cafe, 
perhaps under a box of fraying 
wires held together with a chop- 
stick, reminding them that use of 
the Internet for political purposes 
was strictly forbidden. 

The threat of prison hangs over prac- 
tically everyone’s head in The Rebel of 
Rangoon. For much of the book, Aung 
San Suu Kyi, often called “Auntie,” 
remains a spectral figure, at one point 
forced to direct strategy through a sin- 
gle courier who carries messages to her 
NLD underlings from her guarded villa 
on the lake. Nigel’s parents spent much 
of their adulthood in the regime’s gu- 
lags, and his wife, an activist, was briefly 
locked up in Insein Prison, a notorious 
facility on the outskirts of Rangoon 
where many of the “Big Brothers” — 
the respectful, familial nickname for 
the student leaders of the 1988 rebel- 
lion — were also incarcerated. 

Early in the book two plainclothes 
cops arrest Nigel as he emerges from an 
Internet cafe, interrogate him, then toss 
him in a cell for two months. Yet others 
had a much harder time, including Win 
Tin, one of the NLD’s most revered lead- 
ers, otherwise known as “Grandpa,” an 
octogenarian journalist and cofounder 
of the NLD, who was arrested after 
the 1988 uprising and sentenced to life 
imprisonment for his defiance. Forced 
to sleep on a bare concrete floor, sub- 
jected to regular beatings, and deprived 
of pens and paper, this resourceful 
figure sent coded messages to fellow 
inmates using strings of pebbles; had 
newspapers, copies of Time and News- 
week, and pocket radios smuggled into 
the prison; bribed guards to look the 
other way; and eventually oversaw the 
distribution of a prisoner-published 
magazine. Released after twenty years, 
he returned in 2008, “lion-maned and 
wearing his trademark prison blues,” to 
NLD headquarters to resume the life of 
a pro -democracy agitator. 

The second half of Schrank’s book 
details the efforts of this indefatigable 
figure — reduced to poverty, living on 
handouts from admirers — to reinvigo- 
rate the NLD by reviving its disbanded 
youth wing and organizing a boycott of 
the 2011 election. Win Tin and other 
party leaders argue that participation in 
the election under the junta’s stringent 


terms would be a shameful capitulation. 
Former political prisoners were banned 
from running for parliament, and the 
NLD would have to accept the nulli- 
fication of the 1990 vote. “The NLD’s 
sworn purpose was to rid the country 
of military rule,” Schrank writes. “To 
bow before the restrictions of the junta’s 
electoral laws, to agree to abide by the 
terms of its flawed constitution, to trust 
in their haphazard, abusive legality, was 
to give it all up.” The principled decision 
to boycott the election splits the party — 
and leads to the banning of the NLD 
during the junta’s final year in power. 

How much did Nway, Nigel, and their 
youthful colleagues really achieve dur- 
ing their four years of underground or- 
ganizing and protest? Schrank makes a 
persuasive case that their small acts of 


defiance kept the National League for 
Democracy relevant during the darkest 
days of the dictatorship, and prepared 
the way for its leading part in Myan- 
mar’s post-junta politics. The NLD 
“began transforming itself from the 
rigidly hierarchical fossil it had become 
in the previous two decades into the by- 
word for democratic government that it 
always promised to be,” she writes. 

Yet one of the failings of the book 
is Schrank’s inability to draw a direct 
link between the activism of Nway and 
Nigel and the sweeping changes of 2011 
and 2012. This may have been an im- 
possible task for her. Like the Soviet 
Union’s transformation under Gor- 
bachev, Myanmar’s revolution seems to 
have been almost entirely a top-down 
phenomenon. The burden of interna- 
tional sanctions, the powerful persona 
of Aung San Suu Kyi, and Thein Sein’s 
eagerness to end Myanmar’s isolation 
in an increasingly interconnected world 
were more important to him, it ap- 
pears, than the consciousness-raising 
efforts of a small circle of idealists. 

Today most of the repressive laws 
that were used to intimidate Nway, 
Nigel, and their fellow activists have 
been lifted: the government abolished 
a twenty-five -year- old ban on public 
gatherings of more than five people and 
released thousands more political pris- 
oners. The European Union removed 
its last sanctions last year, a sign of 
international approval of Thein Sein’s 
initiatives, and the Asian Development 
Bank resumed lending to Myanmar for 
the first time in thirty years. In Novem- 
ber Burmese will go to the polls in the 
first general election since civilian rule 
was reinstated in 2011, and the National 


League for Democracy is expected to 
win a sizable majority in parliament. 

But on many other fronts, there is a 
sense that reforms have stalled, or that 
the country is backsliding. Myanmar’s 
military maintains a tight grip over the 
political process, thanks to the 2008 
constitution — passed in a rigged refer- 
endum — that gives it one quarter of the 
seats in parliament as well as the power 
to appoint key ministers and veto any 
amendments. The armed forces three 
months ago beat back an attempt by 
the opposition to remove a constitu- 
tional clause that makes it impossible 
for Aung San Suu Kyi to become presi- 
dent. (It excludes anyone whose family 
members are foreigners: Suu Kyi’s late 
husband was British, and her two sons 
are British citizens.) 


Journalists, meanwhile, are being 
harassed and intimidated. According 
to a June 2015 Amnesty International 
report, “at least 10 media workers are 
languishing in prison, all of them jailed 
in the last 12 months.” Journalists, the 
report went on, “are well aware of what 
‘red lines’ they cannot cross — mainly 
stories relating to the military, extrem- 
ist Buddhist nationalism and the plight 
of the Rohingya minority — and often 
shy away from covering these issues.” 

The violent, state-sanctioned pogroms 
against the Muslim Rohingya people, 
who live near the border with Bangla- 
desh and have long been treated by the 
regime as outcasts and noncitizens, have 
been the most egregious development in 
the post-junta era. The latest round of vi- 
olence began in June 2012, after rumors 
spread that three Muslim men in Rakh- 
ine State had raped a Buddhist woman. 
Mobs of Buddhists — encouraged by 
the government — went on a rampage, 
killing hundreds of Muslims, and Bur- 
mese officials, monks, community lead- 
ers, and state security forces joined in a 
campaign of ethnic cleansing. They have 
herded more than 140,000 into concen- 
tration camps that lack adequate food 
or medical care; another 100,000 have 
fled the country aboard rickety boats to 
Thailand and Malaysia, and hundreds 
have died while crossing the Andaman 
Sea. An extreme nationalist Buddhist 
movement called 969, a name derived 
from Buddhist numerology, has stirred 
up hatred against the Rohingya, argu- 
ing that the Muslims are plotting to take 
over the country and institute sharia 
law. As Schrank writes in her epilogue: 


By May 2013, Burma had swapped 
out one fear for another — and 
the new version was darker and 
spreading like a black stain, be- 
cause it was coming from the peo- 
ple, a voluntary mass of farmhands 
and shopkeepers and housewives 
whipped up by the pathological 
Buddhist ultra-nationalism of a 
movement called “969” and the 
demagoguery of its spiritual leader, 
a monk called Ashin Wirathu. 

Throughout the pogroms stirred up 
by Wirathu — who has been called “the 
Burmese bin Laden” — Aung San Suu 
Kyi has been either silent or awkwardly 
reticent. She has argued, unconvinc- 
ingly, that drawing attention to the 
Rohingya’s plight would lead to more 
violence against them by Buddhist ex- 
tremists, and also tried to portray the 
attacks as coming from both sides, con- 
tradicting evidence provided by human 
rights groups. Many believe that Suu 
Kyi’s refusal to take a forthright stand 
in defense of the Rohingya is based on 
political calculation. The ethnic ex- 
tremists have frequently attacked her 
as a “Muslim lover,” and in a country 
that is 90 percent Buddhist, showing 
sympathy for a widely despised mi- 
nority could well damage the NLD’s 
chances of achieving a majority in the 
upcoming election. 

Over the past year, party members 
have also criticized Suu Kyi for a se- 
ries of tone-deaf and autocratic de- 
cisions. She has excluded prominent 
former political prisoners, known as 
the 88 Generation, from the list of 
candidates for parliament, ignored the 
recommendations of local chapters, 
and then expelled party members who 
complained about it. She sided with the 
government in a dispute between poor 
farmers and a Chinese-backed copper 
mine, despite the fact that a commis- 
sion found that the project lacked en- 
vironmental safeguards and wouldn’t 
provide jobs for local people. (Suu Kyi 
argued that it was important to attract 
foreign investment to Myanmar.) “She 
has made enemies with the people she 
needs,” U Sithu Aung Myint, an in- 
dependent columnist, told The New 
York Times in August. “She lacks stra- 
tegic thinking, and she is not a clever 
politician.” 

Aung San Suu Kyi remains a highly 
popular figure, and if the party se- 
cures its expected electoral victory on 
November 8, she may no longer feel 
so constrained about confronting the 
Buddhist extremists. But her silence 
on the repression of the Rohingya over 
the past three years stands in marked 
contrast to the courage of the young 
pro-democracy activists who risked ev- 
erything to bring her to power. 

Schrank ends her book on a melan- 
choly note. Nway is now a powerful 
operative inside the NLD, and Nigel 
has been elected to parliament. But 
both men sense that Myanmar’s people 
are far from free. “The junta had dis- 
mantled itself on its own terms The 

generals had done well,” she writes. 
“They had only to make a few selec- 
tive gestures and — lo! — the world, the 

West had eased sanctions No one 

had been held to account; no one of 
significance. Not a single general had 
been felled for the sins of the past.” 
Schrank’s book is an evocative re- 
minder of how much has been achieved 
over five tumultuous years, and how far 
Myanmar has to go. ED 



Buddhist monks protesting the United Nations’ support for citizenship 
for Myanmar’s Muslim Rohingya population, Rangoon, January 2015 
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The Most Dysfunctional Family We Know 

Ingrid D. Rowland 


Oresteia 

by Aeschylus, adapted and directed by 
Robert Icke, at the Almeida Theatre, 
London, June 6- July 18, 2015; and at 
Trafalgar Studios, London, 

August 22-November 7, 2015 

Oresteia 

by Aeschylus, adapted by Rory 
Mullarkey, directed by Adele Thomas, 
at the Globe Theatre, London, 

August 29-October 16, 2015 

The Greek hero Orestes killed his 
mother to avenge her murder of his 
father. His crime and its penalties fas- 
cinated ancient Greek dramatists as 
deeply as the myth of Oedipus, and 
for many of the same reasons. They 
are stories of families in chaos, but 
they are also stories of a specific his- 
torical moment: the final years of the 
Greek Bronze Age, just before a string 
of mighty citadels all over the east- 
ern Mediterranean were destroyed 
by fire. The attackers, whoever they 
were, could not restore what they had 
wrecked and plundered. Within some 
fifty years, from about 1200 to 1150 BC, 
trade networks, luxury arts, and writ- 
ing systems disappeared from the cities 
of Greece (as well as places like Ugarit, 
Hattusa, Cyprus, Gaza, and part of 
Egypt), along with an entire way of life. 
Thebes, the home of Oedipus, was the 
first city to burn, a generation before 
the rest (circa 1220-1200 BC); Athens, 
significantly, may have escaped attack, 
but not the desperate poverty that fol- 
lowed so suddenly on several centuries 
of refined prosperity. 

The reasons for the collapse are 
probably many, but every one of 
them should give us pause: they in- 
clude climate change; mass move- 
ments of people displaced by drought, 
war, or famine; changes in weapons 
(iron swords replacing bronze-tipped 
spears); the cutting of trade routes; in- 
vasion from without; and revolt from 
within. The identity of the attackers 
is still debated: Egyptian and Near 
Eastern records mention warlike “Sea 
Peoples”; Greek myth names the sons 
of Heracles; Homer tells of the Trojan 
War. 

Writing may have been lost in 
Greece, but it had only been used, 
as writing often is, for bureaucratic 
records, not for poetry. Greek art 
changed drastically with the cataclysm, 
adopting a wild, dramatic “pictorial” 
style before it reverted to the barest 
basics. Poetry, however, made fewer 
technological demands on its creators; 
it needed no more than a singer with 
a good memory and a four-stringed 
lyre, a Bronze Age instrument that 
weathered the cataclysm. Strummed 
with a pick called a plectrum, it made 
a sound more like a rasp than a harp. 
Sung verse must have survived through 
the subsequent centuries in some form 
or other to commemorate the life that 
once was lived amid the Greek world’s 
imposing ruins, and out of those poems 
of survival the Greek myths emerged. 

In poetry and myth, the collapse of 
palace culture plays out among the rul- 
ers of Thebes and Mycenae (the home 
of Orestes) as the breaking of every 
civilized taboo within the family: Oe- 


dipus, unknowingly, kills his father 
and marries his mother; Orestes, fully 
conscious of his deed, kills his mother. 
In the myths, society fails first within 
the family, and then, in the next genera- 
tion, around it: according to tradition, 
the sons of Oedipus slew one another 
over the right to rule Thebes, while Or- 
estes’ son Teisamenos died in the futile 
attempt to defend his two kingdoms, 
Mycenae and Sparta, from invasion. 
The invaders triumphed for only a mo- 
ment before the darkness set in. 

And then Greece slowly rebuilt it- 
self in a different spirit, in a differ- 


ent way, but haunted by the fear of 
chaos. Thanks to a Phoenician inven- 
tion called the alphabet, the poetry 
created by these later Greeks, born 
of their calamities, survives. We may 
have only a handful of works from the 
multitude that once existed, but they 
are an incomparable gift. Thousands 
of years later, we can still puzzle over 
the dilemmas of Oedipus and Orestes, 
responsible people compelled by the 
chaos of their times to face unspeak- 
able choices, and desperate, despite it 
all, to preserve their humanity. 

A.11 three of the extant tragedians — 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides — 
addressed the myth of Orestes, but the 
only complete trilogy of tragedies to 
be preserved won Aeschylus first prize 
at the Athenian festival called the 
Greater Dionysia in 458 BC. In his own 
day, he was already a giant. Born in the 
holy city of Eleusis in 525 BC, a citizen 
of Athens, he finally exported drama 
to the Greek colonies of Sicily, where 
he died suddenly in 456 or 455, a scant 
two years after composing the Ores- 
teia (allegedly when an eagle dropped 
a turtle on his bald pate, mistaking it 
for a rock). Aeschylus took pride in the 
fact that he had refined an ancient reli- 
gious ritual, drama, into a form of art, 
of which his Oresteia is the most com- 
plete expression. Yet his epitaph sin- 
gled out his prowess in war rather than 
his dramatic gifts, for he was one of the 
warriors who faced down the Persians 
at Marathon in the year 490: 

This grave covers Aeschylus son 
of Euphorion, the Athenian, 


Who died in wheat-bearing Gela. 

The plain of Marathon could tell 
of his courage in battle 

And the long-haired Persian, who 
knew it well. 

Tragedy was a form of religious po- 
etry, dedicated to Dionysus, the god 
of wine, fertility, and liquids, set to 
the music of an instrument called the 
aulos, a double set of pipes, each with 
a beating reed for a mouthpiece.^ The 
twin auloi, tuned half a step or so apart, 
sounded like a dissonant pair of oboes, 
despite the fact that aulos, Greek for 


“tube,” is often mistranslated as “flute.” 
The noise of the aulos, with its distinc- 
tive buzz, was thought to drive listeners 
into ecstatic states, from battle fury to 
wanton lust, just as bagpipes, which are 
simply an aulos with an air supply, do 
today in Scotland and Abruzzo. An- 
cient Greek warriors marched to its 
tune. Hindu snake charmers still use 
the equivalent of an aulos to charm 
their cobras, and so did the Pied Piper 
of Hamelin when he drew rats and chil- 
dren in his irresistible wake. A beating 
reed makes a clear, powerful, seduc- 
tive sound with a complex undertone, 
and it exerts a strange attraction on the 
human ear. 

The poets of ancient Athens took 
that sound and matched it to human 
movement and the human voice, be- 
ginning with a singing, dancing chorus 
of twenty-four young male devotees of 
Dionysus who praised the god in songs 
called dithyrambs. Athenian tradi- 
tion declared that the poet Thespis 
added a soloist to this celebratory mix 
in 534 BC, and with the possibility of 
dialogue, drama was born. The soloist 
could speak or sing, but always did so, 
as in Shakespeare, in poetic meter. 

Because of its origins and because it 
was shouted out in a public space, the 


^Examples of auloi still survive from ar- 
chaeological excavations, tuned to the 
same scale as contemporary versions. 
When I was a student at the American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens, 
we flattened a paper drinking straw to 
create a reed, stuck it into an ancient 
aulos from the Agora in Athens, and 
played the opening lines, as one can, of 
“Heartbreak Hotel.” 


language of Greek drama is elaborately 
stylized, but nowhere as much as in Aes- 
chylus. The strange, riddling phrases 
that he uses for everyday things — 
“mud’s sister” for “dust,” “an ox stands 
on my tongue” for “I won’t tell” — turn 
the commonplace elements of life into 
something fantastic. He builds suspense 
in the Oresteia by having character 
after character confess their feelings of 
dread. And then there are the piercing 
one-liners tossed off by the chorus: “the 
lesson in suffering,” “war, the money- 
changer of bodies,” jarring combina- 
tions of words that knock his hearers 
(or his readers, such is his power) out of 
their workaday world into the realm of 
second sight, the place of prophets and 
poets and those about to die. 

Although his life seems to have been 
a fortunate one, Aeschylus speaks with 
uncommon directness to people con- 
fronting the extremes of grief. On the 
day of Martin Luther King’s assassina- 
tion, Robert Kennedy found the right 
words to break the news of his death to 
a poor, largely black audience in India- 
napolis by harking back to “my favorite 
poet ... Aeschylus.” Kennedy went on 
to quote a passage from the Oresteia: 

Even in our sleep, pain which 
cannot forget 

falls drop by drop upon the heart, 

until, in our own despair, 

against our will, 

comes wisdom 

through the awful grace of God. 

Kennedy’s words diverge slightly but 
tellingly from Edith Hamilton’s trans- 
lation, his evident source (her third line 
reads “and in our own despite”). These 
changes show that he is speaking from 
memory, from the depths of his own 
experience of death and tragedy. The 
ancient playwright must have been one 
of the few writers large enough to keep 
Kennedy company through his life, to 
the point that he has slightly rewrit- 
ten Aeschylus in his own head. (Unex- 
pected, too, that a political figure would 
feel free to address an audience of or- 
dinary people in the lofty language of 
Greek poetry rather than talking down 
to them with mock folksiness.) 

A^eschylus’s flights of word-fancy do 
not always work (though most of them 
have had the staying power of Shake- 
speare), but his sense of theater was 
flawless. He pushed fearlessly at the 
edges of the ritual known as drama just 
as he and his fellow soldiers had pushed 
at the limits of human endurance at 
Marathon, where, in full bronze body 
armor, bronze shields in hand, they 
ran across the plain toward the Persian 
host stationed on the beach. At first 
the Persians watched them trot, confi- 
dent that men so heavily loaded would 
soon tire and make an easy target, but 
instead the bronze-clad Greeks kept 
running, relentless. Then at last the 
invaders panicked and ran themselves, 
right onto their ships and away. For a 
hero of Marathon, changing the rules 
of dramatic performance was a minor 
challenge. 

And so he added a second actor to 
the traditional dramatic mix of solo 



Katy Stephens as Clytemnestra in Rory Mullarkey ’s adaptation of the Oresteia 
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actor and singing, dancing chorus, cre- 
ating new possibilities for dialogue and 
for dramatic tension. The daring word- 
smith was perhaps even greater at ex- 
ploiting the power of silence, bringing 
on mute players who suddenly speak, 
altering our sense of reality as drasti- 
cally as his striking imagery. The pro- 
tagonist of the lost tragedy Ixion said 
nothing for the first half of the play. In 
the second play of the Oresteia, The 
Libation Bearers, Pylades, a character 
present from the outset, utters his only 
speech at line 900 (of 1,075). 

Aeschylus may have been a 
model warrior in an often brutal, 
male-dominated society, but he en- 
dowed his female characters with a 
special dignity. From Clytemnestra, 
queen of Argos, to Atossa, queen of 
Persia, and from Athena, the goddess, 
to the captive Cassandra, these women 
command language with a matchless 
subtlety. Better than anyone (except 
the playwright who created them), 
they proclaim the power of persuasive 
speech, and its place at the heart of 
civil coexistence. The extant plays of 
this decorated veteran (perhaps one 
tenth of his output) extol the peaceful 
art of forging community. The Persians 
describes the war with Greece from the 
Persian point of view, portraying the 
enemy, the very same enemy he once 
chased across the plain of Marathon, 
as human beings who merit the same 
compassion as any Greek. And the 
great trilogy of the Oresteia lays bare 
the imperfect relationship between 
pure justice and the perpetual compro- 
mises of human society, from the slip- 
pery rights and wrongs of war to the 
conflicting claims of family and city. 

Many classicists (and not just clas- 
sicists) regard the Agamemnon, the 
monumental opening play of the Or- 
esteia, as the greatest Greek tragedy of 
them all, with its huge, majestic choral 
odes to human folly and confusion. It is 
in one of these odes that the proud vet- 
eran of Marathon strips bare the true 
meaning of war: 

They sent forth men to battle, 

But no such men return; 

And home, to claim their 
welcome. 

Come ashes in an urn. 

For War’s a banker, flesh his gold. 

There by the furnace of Troy’s 
field. 

Where thrust meets thrust, he sits 
to hold 

His scale, and watch the spear- 
point sway; 

And back to waiting homes he 
sends 

Slag from the ore, a little dust 

To drain hot tears from hearts of 
friends; 

Good measure, safely stored and 
sealed 

In a convenient jar — the just 

Price for the man they sent away.^ 

The author of this passage was thirty 
years older, and a good deal more 
clear- eyed, than the young Aeschylus 
who had battled the Persian invader. 
It was the same clear eye for politics 


^The translation is by Philip Vella- 
cott. The Oresteian Trilogy (Penguin, 
1956). The literal translation of “War’s 
a banker, flesh his gold” is “War, the 
moneychanger of bodies” mentioned 
above. 


that led him to change the Oresteia’s 
venue from Mycenae, the real home of 
Agamemnon and his family, destroyed 
in the Bronze Age, to the coastal city 
that had replaced Mycenae in the clas- 
sical period, Argos. In 458, Athens 
had just struck a strategic alliance with 
Argos to guard against the growing 
power of Sparta, and the audience in 
the theater that day must have included 
a large contingent of Argive visitors. 
They could not have asked for a more 
thrilling spectacle. 

The Agamemnon tells the story of 
how the Greek warlord’s wife, Clytem- 
nestra, plots to murder him in revenge 
for his decision to make a human sac- 
rifice of their daughter, Iphigenia, at 
the outset of the Trojan War. In Cly- 


temnestra, Aeschylus presents a vil- 
lainess so seductive that, like Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni, she takes the air out 
of the drama whenever she leaves our 
presence. Her sister, of course, was the 
beauteous Helen of Troy, but in the 
playwright’s telling, brains and elo- 
quence cast a more potent spell than 
the face that launched a thousand ships. 

Not even Aeschylus can create a man 
large enough to compete with Clytem- 
nestra, certainly not Agamemnon, the 
pompous husband who returns from 
his expedition with a new mistress in 
tow, or Orestes, a young man crushed 
from the outset by his conflicting duties 
to parents at war with each other. The 
only character in the trilogy who can 
match Clytemnestra for forcefulness is 
the invisible mover behind this drama, 
whom the chorus addresses with an 
all-too-justified trepidation: 

Let good prevail! 

So be it! Yet, what is good? And 
who 

Is God? How name him, and 
speak true? 

If he accept the name that men 

Give him, Zeus I name him then. 

I, still perplexed in mind. 


For long have searched and 
weighed 

Every hope of comfort or of aid: 

Still I can find 

No creed to lift this heaviness. 

This fear that haunts without 
excuse — 

No name inviting faith, no wistful 
guess. 

Save only — Zeus. 

Two versions of the Oresteia have been 
playing in London this summer and fall, 
both of them the work of young drama- 
tists attempting, like the chorus of the 
Agamemnon, to find some creed to lift 
the heaviness of a fictional story that 


carries all the weight of history itself. 
Despite their differences, both produc- 
tions come to the same conclusion: the 
crime of Orestes is unthinkable. No 
matter how or why he has been called 
upon to kill his mother, he cannot do so 
without destroying his own character. 

Robert Icke’s modern-dress adapta- 
tion of the Oresteia for the Almeida 
Theatre in Islington (now extended to 
the Trafalgar Studios in the West End) 
turns the story into an extended series 
of flashbacks by an Orestes in psychi- 
atric care who has sunk the memory of 
his crime under deep layers of forget- 
ting. The Trojan War assumes fairly 
explicit overtones of the British expe- 
dition into Iraq in 2003, with Angus 
Wright’s Agamemnon evoking eerie 
(and deliciously creepy) parallels with 
Tony Blair’s piety, expediency, and 
trimming of the truth. 

Lia Williams’s Clytemnestra is more 
a creation of Joanna Trollope than 
Aeschylus, a modern bourgeois wife 
with a pixie haircut, clad in a practical 
jumpsuit that takes her from setting 
the family table to meeting the press 
to baring her breast in an attempt to 
dissuade the son who is steeling him- 
self to kill her. The crucial event in this 
telling of the drama is Agamemnon’s 
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Lia Williams as Clytemnestra in Robert Icke’s adaptation of the Oresteia 
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decision to sacrifice Iphigenia. A calm 
has stranded the fleet of a thousand 
ships, and the whole Trojan expedi- 
tion seems ready to unravel before it 
has begun, on the way to a Troy that 
could be called Baghdad. The portents 
and prophecies that guide the action 
in ancient drama are here put into the 
hands of Agamemnon’s spin doctors, 
who have already decided that the war 
must go on irrespective of feelings, 
oracles, or evidence; hence Iphigenia, 
a little girl clutching a toy rabbit, must 
die. Agamemnon, in a torrent of sleazy 
pieties, consents out of weakness and 
ambition. 

No wonder Clytemnestra wants 
to murder this unctuous, pernicious 
creature. But why should Orestes kill 
his nice blond mum? The oracles that 
guide his matricide are as flimsy as the 
oracles that drove his father to destroy 
their family in the first place, and per- 
haps this is the point of Icke’s retell- 
ing of the myth. Orestes, however, is a 
much less developed character than his 
father, and the play loses intensity as it 
winds to its conclusion, with Orestes 
wailing, “What do I do?” 

The chorus in this version of Greek 
tragedy has been reduced to the quiet 
presence of the excellent Annie Fir- 
bank, who wears her eighty-plus years 
with serene grace even when she plays 
an avenging Fury in the drama’s final 
act. This adaptation is interesting, 
thought-provoking, and well acted, but 
a Clytemnestra who stands screaming 
on the dining room table has given up 
the essence of her majesty: her com- 
mand over language. Aeschylus never 
lets Clytemnestra forfeit her regal 
composure. When in doubt, she says, 
“Bring me a man-slaying axe.” 

The axe is meant for Orestes. That is 
why Aeschylus’s Oresteia is so relent- 
lessly riveting: when his Clytemnestra 
bares her breast to her son, she runs the 
full range of human emotion from ten- 
derness to homicide. 


The Globe Theatre’s Oresteia, di- 
rected by Adele Thomas from a new 
adaptation by Rory Mullarkey, hews 
closely to Aeschylus for the most part, 
a decision that works particularly well 
with the Globe’s situation: outdoors, 
with a thrust stage and a large standing 
audience. Katy Stephens is a regal Cly- 
temnestra, clad in gorgeous geomet- 
ric robes, who conveys her character’s 
sheer craziness with superb elegance. 
The theater’s website warns: “Contains 
brief moment of nudity, smoking, haze, 
incense and bloody violence,” a telling 
list of the threats this drama poses to 
contemporary sensibilities, as if a few 
cigarettes (smoked by a chorus that for 
inexplicable reasons is dressed as if it 
came straight from Schindler’s List) 
packed the same menace as an altar 
piled high with dismembered corpses. 

The brief moment of nudity occurs, 
needless to say, when Clytemnestra 
bares her breast to her son in a last- 
ditch effort to keep him from killing 
her. Only we, the audience, know that 
she has just called for a man-slaying 
axe to kill him and that the breast- 
baring, on some level, is sheer delay- 
ing rhetoric. For Orestes, this is the 
moment when his mother’s humanity 
pierces his heart and he hesitates, as 
any decent hero would, to break the 
ultimate taboo of human existence to 
repay life with death. At this climax of 
tension, Orestes’ silent partner Pylades 


suddenly bursts out in his single speech 
in answer to Orestes’ question: 

ORESTES: Pylades, what shall 
I do? To kill a mother is terrible. 
Shall I show mercy? 

PYLADES: Where then are Apol- 
lo’s words, his Pythian oracles? 
What becomes of men’s sworn 
oaths? Make all men living your 
enemies, but not the gods. 

The contrast between abstract oracle 
and this spectacularly living mother 
sounds suspiciously hollow when Py- 
lades speaks out in the Globe. Besides, 
Orestes’ crime does make enemies of the 
gods: the primeval Furies who drive him 
mad with remorse and become the dom- 
inant presence in the final play of Aes- 
chylus’s trilogy. The Eumenides (which 
means “Kindly Ones,” the cult name the 
Furies receive at the play’s end). 

Aeschylus cleverly conjures up the 
Furies in our imagination before pre- 
senting them as the chorus of his third 
tragedy: the priestess of Apollo at Del- 
phi, where Orestes has come to seek 
ritual purification, crawls out of her 
temple on hands and knees, prostrated 
by terror. Mullarkey and Thomas omit 
the foreshadowing and simply present 
the Furies as wild-haired harridans 
who spit black bile and look as if they 
migrated into the production from The 
Addams Family. 

As Aeschylus tells the story, Orestes, 
the tainted hero, is finally brought to 
trial in Athens, where Athena estab- 
lishes the world’s first court of law to 
hear his case. Apollo defends the rights 
of fathers to be avenged. The pros- 
ecuting Furies insist that there is no 
greater crime than to kill one’s mother. 
The court’s vote results in a tie, but 
Athena has already voted for Orestes’ 
acquittal. 

Her reasons ring especially hollow 
to a modern audience — sprung from 
the head of Zeus, she has no mother, 
so she will always take the man’s side — 
but the argument was already open to 
doubt in antiquity. Aeschylus resolves 
the impasse by having Athena turn to 
the Furies, adressing them as “Venera- 
ble Ones,” inviting them to stay in Ath- 
ens, where they will receive their own 
cult as the “Kindly Ones” and continue 
to instill the fear of wrongdoing that is 
essential for upholding the law. 

The play ends in a triumphal proces- 
sion that escorts the “Kindly Ones” to 
their new home, the ambiguities of the 
previous trial swept away in a flurry of 
aulos music and a joyous party. In the 
Globe, of all settings, Athena cannot 
help evoking our cultural memory of 
The Merchant of Venice and Portia, and 
thus for this modern Orestes, as for Shy- 
lock, the quality of mercy is not strained 
(though Portia would never get to wear 
Athena’s divine liquid gold dress). 

One detail in the Globe’s triumphal 
procession is jarringly out of place: a 
giant gilded phallus has stolen the Fu- 
ries’ parade away from them, as if the 
Princely Pestle were the only deity ei- 
ther we or the ancients are permitted 
anymore. But there is also a compensa- 
tory touch: Clytemnestra comes back 
to join the dance, which is an insight 
of pure genius. If the reconciliation is 
true, she should be there to participate. 
All the same, Orestes, poor soul, avoids 
her. He is the great loser in his own 
story, and there is nothing that can set 
him right. The Bronze Age, his entire 
world, will always end in ashes. ED 
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1 . 

Milan Kundera is now eighty-six and 
may well have intended his latest novel. 
The Festival of Insignificance, his first 
in fifteen years, to be an expression of 
“vesperal freedom,” a striking phrase 
he (or perhaps his longtime transla- 
tor Linda Asher) coined a few years 
earlier to describe the liberation some 
artists feel in their declining years. 
Picasso, Kundera wrote in the mid- 
2000s, “abandoned by his crowd, and 
abandoned as well by the history of 
painting . . . settles into the house of his 
art” with “hedonistic delight.” Fellini, 
in his final films, “savored the ‘joyful 
irresponsibility’ (his words) of a free- 
dom he had never known before.” And 
Beethoven, “at the peak of his art . . . 
has gone off in a direction where no one 
has followed; without disciples, without 
successors, the work from his vesperal 
freedom is a miracle, an island.” As al- 
ways when Kundera writes about other 
artists, he is also writing with himself 
in mind, and behind these poignant in- 
sights one senses a man longing for a 
state of grace that seems to have eluded 
him for most of his life: complete indif- 
ference to how others judge his work. 

Despite the lightness promised in 
the title. The Festival of Insignificance 
is one of the strangest and most forlorn 
compositions Kundera has ever written. 
At little more than one hundred pages, 
it’s too slight to work as a novel yet it 
still tries to behave as though it were: it 
abounds in characters who are, of neces- 
sity, barely developed; in potential plots 
casually set in motion and then just as 
casually abandoned; and in promising 
themes raised and then discarded. 

The Festival of Insignificance defies 
neat summary. It is loosely built around 
a series of conversations between four 
friends in present-day Paris, identified 
in the opening section as “the Heroes” 
but who are clearly the creations and 
thus aspects of “the master,” that is, 
the author himself who, Prospero-like, 
controls everything that happens in 
the novel. Alain, in his late thirties, is 
obsessed with the significance of the 
navel, which he sees as a new locus of 
female attraction, and with his mother, 
who abandoned him at birth. Ramon, a 
retiree in his early sixties, is the novel’s 
chief spokesman for the idea that “in- 
significance ... is the essence of exis- 
tence” and “the key to wisdom,” as well 
as the key to the successful seduction 
of women. Charles is a caterer in his 
early forties with artistic ambitions and 
an odd obsession with Stalin, whose 
death in 1953 he sees as a generational 
watershed. Finally Caliban, Charles’s 
sometime catering assistant, is an out- 
of-work actor whose nickname comes 
from his last professional appearance, 
in Shakespeare’s The Tempest. 

For all that, the novel has elements 
that are unmistakably Kunderian: 
meditations on the erotic charms of the 
female body and the art of seduction; 
a lingering preoccupation with com- 
munism, or its Stalinist mutation; dark 


fantasies that casually break through 
the novel’s realistic veneer; a godlike 
narrator stage-managing the action; 
and a brooding melancholy that lurks 
just below the surface. There is an at- 
tempted suicide that turns into a mur- 
der; maniacal encounters with Stalin 
and his inner circle; a birthday party in 
which the main attraction is a floating 
feather; and a bizarre ending in which 
Stalin and the former Soviet head of 
state, Mikhail Kalinin — or actors im- 
personating them — deface and defile 
statues of the queens of France in the 
Luxembourg Gardens. 

Despite the book’s disarming title, 
it all seems to have some significance, 
but it’s a significance that remains reso- 
lutely cryptic and private and thus open 
to interpretation. For instance, does 
the mocking presence of Stalin — as if, 
in the era of Putin, he remains a potent 
influence — suggest Kundera believes 
that the grand intellectual battles of the 
cold war era amounted to nothing and 
that Russia continues to thumb its nose 
at values we no longer care or know 
enough about to defend? 

But here, these clearly Kunderian 
elements lack Kundera’s old urgency, 
as though he’s grown weary of the style 
and the themes he so carefully culti- 
vated over half a lifetime but can’t quite 
let go of. In fact, if Kundera were not so 
relentlessly serious a writer, it would be 
tempting to see The Festival of Insignifi- 
cance as self-parody, a deliberately far- 
cical farewell to everything that he has 
been or has ever tried to be as a novelist. 

As it is, the novel’s tone undercuts 
its theme, making it difficult to know 
quite how to read it. What, for instance, 
are we to make of the running “joke” 
in which two of Kundera’s “heroes” 
engage in a harmless deception: com- 
municating with each other on the job 
in Paris in a jibberish Kundera calls 


“Pakistani” — a language that literally 
does not exist? Another of Kundera’s 
heroes, Ramon, tries to explain it as a 
pleasurable joke meant to shield Charles 
and Caliban from their lowly status as 
“lackeys” to the “snobs” they cater for. 
Then, out of the blue, Ramon says: 

In fact, that’s always been our 
strategy. We’ve known for a long 
time that it was no longer possible 
to overturn this world, nor reshape 
it, nor head off its dangerous head- 
long rush. There’s been only one 
possible resistance: not to take 
it seriously. But I think our jokes 
have lost their power. 

It feels as though Kundera — the erst- 
while revolutionary, reformer, and so- 
cial critic — had suddenly stepped out 
from behind the mask of his character 
and were speaking directly to us, all the 
more so because jokes — deception and 
dissimulation — are central to so much 
of his fiction. Is he saying, as Prospero 
does in Shakespeare’s The Tempest, 
that his revels are now ended? 


2 . 

For most of his career, Kundera has 
embraced the idea of the novel, and the 
practice of novel writing, with a self- 
conscious vigor and tenacity that has 
no precedent in modern literature. It’s 
not just that he has written more about 
the novel than almost any other living 
novelist (four books of essays — five 
counting one written decades ago and 
long since out of print — not to mention 
the many authorial comments on novel- 
writing that occur throughout his fic- 
tion); he also sees the novel as a way of 
exploring, “by means of experimental 
selves (characters), some great themes 


of existence,” and by extension an in- 
strument of his own struggle to escape 
his youthful career in Czechoslovakia 
in the early 1950s, when he was a much- 
lauded lyrical poet singing the praises 
of a grand historical revolution — Stalin- 
ism — that went horribly wrong. 

In a telling passage in Testaments 
Betrayed: An Essay in Nine Parts, pub- 
lished in 1993, Kundera talks about 
how, when the Communists were im- 
posing their arbitrary rule on Czecho- 
slovakia by terror, he came to see that 
poetry supporting the so-called revo- 
lution was just as “indispensable” an 
instrument of tyranny as the torture 
chambers of the secret police. “Lyri- 
cism, lyricization, lyrical talk, lyrical 
enthusiasm” had become, he wrote, 
“an integrating part of what is called 
the totalitarian world,” a world that “is 
not the gulag as such; it’s a gulag that 
has poems plastering its outside walls 
and people dancing before them.” 
Kundera’s insight is not original — the 
romantic attraction that nascent totali- 
tarian ideologies exert, especially on 
the young, is a well-known and, unfor- 
tunately, a recurring phenomenon — 
but at the time it seems to have struck 
him like a thunderbolt: 

More than the Terror, the lyrici- 
zation of the Terror was a trauma 
for me. It immunized me for good 
against all lyrical temptations. The 
only thing I deeply, avidly, wanted 
was a lucid, unillusioned eye. I 
finally found it in the art of the 
novel. This is why for me being a 
novelist was more than just work- 
ing in one “literary genre” rather 
than another; it was an outlook, 
a wisdom, a position; a position 
that would rule out identification 
with any politics, any religion, any 
ideology, any moral doctrine, any 
group; a considered, stubborn, fu- 
rious nonidentification [Kundera’s 
emphasis], conceived not as eva- 
sion or passivity but as resistance, 
defiance, rebellion. I wound up 
having some odd conversations: 
“Are you a Communist, Mr. Kun- 
dera?” “No, I’m a novelist.” “Are 
you a dissident?” “No, I’m a nov- 
elist.” Are you on the left or the 
right?” “Neither. I’m a novelist.” 

Kundera was certainly not the only 
Central European writer to want to put 
his former support for communism be- 
hind him, nor was he the only one to 
have turned his back on poetry. His 
resolutely apolitical countryman Bo- 
humil Hrabal took a similar step in the 
early 1950s when he began to rework 
some of his early poems as short sto- 
ries. But whereas Hrabal saw his de- 
cision as an aesthetic discovery — that 
the raw poetry of everyday life under 
Stalinism could better be conveyed in 
fiction — Kundera saw his transforma- 
tion as something verging on a religious 
conversion. The only thing missing is a 
recognition that he had been part of 
the problem he sought to rectify, and 
that absolution might demand more of 
him than a mere switch of genres. 

In fact, Kundera’s break with Com- 
munist orthodoxy was anything but 
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sudden, and far less absolute than his 
dramatic description of it suggests. In 
his earliest collection of poems, Man: 
A Wide Garden, published in 1953, 
there are already hints that the twenty- 
four-year-old Kundera was feeling un- 
easy within the confining chrysalis of 
ideology, though he would bring out 
two more volumes of verse (in 1955 and 
1959) before abandoning poetry alto- 
gether. By the mid-1950s — around the 
time Stalin was being posthumously 
denounced by Khrushchev — Kundera, 
as he later wrote, began thinking about 
“an aesthetic problem: how to write a 
novel which would be a ‘critique of po- 
etry’ and yet at the same time would 
itself be poetry.” 

In 1960, with the post-Stalin thaw 
slowly gathering momentum in Czecho- 
slovakia, he published a Marxist- 
tinged study of the novels of Vladislav 
Vancura, called The Art of the Novel 
(not to be confused with a later book 
with the same title published in exile). 
Two years later, the Prague National 
Theater’s production of his first play. 
The Owners of the Keys, caused a sen- 
sation for its implied criticism of the 
regime. (Kundera has since vigorously 
disowned all of these works and refuses 
to consider them part of his “oeuvre.”) 

The “new” Kundera finally emerged 
in 1963 with the first of three small 
volumes of short stories, seven or 
eight of which were later published in 
various editions under the title Laugh- 
able Loves. Kundera once told Philip 
Roth that the first of these stories, “I, 
a Mournful God,” written in the late 
1950s, often revised, but never pub- 
lished in English, marks the moment 
when “my life as a writer began.” In 
these stories Kundera began pushing 
the boundaries of sexual and political 
explicitness and introducing themes, 
and even hints of postmodernist tech- 
niques, that would crop up in his later 
work. 

He completed his first novel. The 
Joke, in 1965, but almost two years of 
struggles with the censors would go 
by before it was finally allowed to ap- 
pear in Prague in 1967, “exactly as I 
had written it,” he would later claim. 
By this time, Kundera was one of the 
stars of the remarkable cultural revival 
underway in Czechoslovakia, though 
he had also acquired a reputation, 
even among sympathetic colleagues, 
for being “a difficult customer.” Once 
more a member in good standing of the 
Communist Party — he’d been expelled 
in the early 1950s, then reinstated in 
1956 — he felt confident enough to defy 
the censors, often refusing to meet with 
them, or withdrawing his articles alto- 
gether rather than submitting to even 
minor changes. His defiance made life 
difficult for his editors, but it also had a 
positive side effect: it made the censors 
increasingly loath to challenge him, 
which allowed more creative freedom 
not only for himself, but quite possibly 
for others as well. 

Kundera’s keynote address at the 
famous writers’ congress in Prague in 
June 1967 — the event that most clearly 
foreshadowed the Prague Spring of 
1968 — was an attack on censorship, but 
he also called on writers to turn “the 
bitter experience of Stalinism into a 
paradoxical, indispensable asset.” 

No one left this episode of history 

the same man as he entered it 

This enables us, perhaps, to put 

more searching questions and cre- 


ate more significant myths than 
people who have not undergone 

such an anabasis So far these 

are only prospects, possibilities — 
but perfectly realistic ones, as 
many a work created during the 
past few years has shown. 

Kundera was being diplomatic, because 
by this time, the cultural renaissance 
drawing explicitly on the country’s 
“bitter experience” was already in full 
bloom, particularly in cinema and lit- 
erature. And Kundera was in the thick 
of it. 

Like almost every writer of his gener- 
ation, Kundera had to struggle to find 


a form in which to convey the experi- 
ence that left no one unchanged. Each 
writer found his or her own way to do 
it: Vaclav Havel came up with his spe- 
cial brand of absurd drama; Ivan Klirna 
brought the technique of first-person 
reportage — a genre almost entirely ab- 
sent in the land of socialist realism — to 
his fiction; Josef Skvorecky discovered 
ways to play with time and memory 
that encompassed his experience of 
fascism, communism, and exile. De- 
spite some similarities to experimental 
fiction in the West, this common ef- 
fort — call it Ost-modernism — was not 
a self-conscious literary movement. 
Although many claimed Kafka as their 
godfather, Ost-modernism arose nec- 
essarily out of the unreal world of to- 
talitarianism, where standard forms of 
storytelling could no longer make sense 
of life, where a character who prevailed 
over the existing social order was liter- 
ally inconceivable. 

Only in the realm of sexual relations 
could freedom of action still exist and 
produce the kind of unpredictable con- 
sequences fiction thrives on. With his 
strongly traditional narrative instincts, 
Kundera was quick to recognize this 
and put it to good use. The deceptions 
that drive his stories were mostly cen- 
tered around sex and seduction, but the 
way he told them also revealed much 
about the iron-clad society in which 
his characters were trapped. The use of 
sex distinguished his early fiction, and 
it’s hardly surprising that he quickly 
became one of the most popular expo- 
nents of the literary renaissance he was 
calling for. 


3 . 

Kundera’s debut as a fiction writer was 
full of promise. Both Laughable Loves 
and The Joke revealed a storyteller of 
prodigious talent able to create com- 
plex and memorable, though not always 
savory, characters involved in intrigu- 
ing plots. The protagonist in The Joke, 
Ludvik Jahn, is kicked out of university 
and the Communist Party and sent to 
work in the mines for making an “in- 
appropriate” political joke. Many years 
later, rehabilitated but still bitter and 
bent on vengeance, he returns to his 
hometown in southern Moravia with a 
scheme to seduce the wife of the man 
who had him expelled, in the hopes of 
destroying the marriage. The seduc- 


tion succeeds but the revenge back- 
fires when the woman, Helena, falls in 
love with Ludvik and he discovers that 
her husband, now a prominent reform 
Communist, is thrilled to be rid of her. 

It’s not the story, however, but the 
way Kundera tells it that makes The 
Joke memorable. The novel is a series 
of intertwining monologues that show 
us the minds and experiences not just 
of Ludvik, but of two of his friends and 
of Helena, the woman he is about to se- 
duce. One friend, Jaroslav, a musicolo- 
gist and folklorist, watches in dismay as 
the regime turns his beloved folk rituals 
and songs into commercialized propa- 
ganda and sentimental kitsch. Kostka, 
a devout Christian who lends Ludvik 
his flat for the seduction, had naively 
supported the Communist takeover 
because he believed that Marxism and 
Christianity were compatible, only to 
be sent to work on a collective farm be- 
cause he refused to renounce his faith. 
Helena is still a true believer, but her 
faith in communism makes her seem 
ridiculous. The novel reveals in rich 
detail how the system, with the well- 
meaning collusion of its supporters, 
ends up destroying the very values it 
was allegedly meant to promote. 

The Joke also features one of the 
most moving female characters Kun- 
dera has ever created. Lucie is a quiet 
young woman whom Ludvik falls 
deeply in love with while working in 
the coal mines. He courts her, reciting 
poetry to her and buying her clothes, 
and twice they make elaborate arrange- 
ments to be intimate together, but each 
time she fends him off in great distress. 


Frustrated, he drives her away, but he is 
left feeling bereft and obsessed by her 
memory. Toward the end of the novel, 
Ludvik learns for the first time that 
before meeting him, Lucie had been 
brutally gang-raped and then, astonish- 
ingly, sentenced to reform school along 
with her attackers. She is eventually 
rescued by Kostka and is now living in 
Ludvik’s hometown, but Ludvik never 
bothers to seek her out and she simply 
vanishes from the novel. It’s as though 
Kundera did not quite know how to 
deal with real, as opposed to merely 
intellectual, trauma, and it’s the single 
greatest disappointment in an other- 
wise powerful book. 

The Joke ends inconclusively, with 
Ludvik imagining himself in a kind 
of spiritual free-fall, his old certain- 
ties shattered, haunted by his own 
“obscure guilt.” The novel’s very in- 
conclusiveness neatly captured the 
nervous uncertainty of the time, when 
no one could imagine where the forces 
unleashed by the collapse of Stalin- 
ism would lead. That uncertainty soon 
came to an abrupt and brutal end with 
the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia 
in August 1968, and Kundera — espe- 
cially after a blunt public argument 
with Vaclav Havel over the histori- 
cal meaning of the invasion — found 
himself at odds with many of his for- 
mer colleagues. Like Tomas, the main 
character of The Unbearable Lightness 
of Being, Kundera appeared tempera- 
mentally unable to join forces with the 
dissidents and so, like Tomas, he seems 
to have retreated into a kind of internal 
exile. 

Kundera wrote two more novels be- 
fore finally leaving Czechoslovakia 
in 1975: Life Is Elsewhere and The 
Farewell Party. Rooted in the mor- 
ally corrupt reality of the era, both 
novels display, more clearly than The 
Joke, Kundera’s strengths and weak- 
nesses as a novelist. In the quasi- 
autobiographical Life Is Elsewhere, 
his hero, a young, politically engaged 
poet desperate to escape the influence 
of his domineering mother, betrays his 
girlfriend’s brother, whom he suspects 
is about to leave the country illegally, 
to the secret police. The girl is arrested 
and her brother vanishes without a 
trace, yet Kundera allows the poet to 
die prematurely without ever having 
to confront the full horror of what he 
has done. There is a similarly arbitrary 
death in The Farewell Party. 

Both novels were first published 
abroad (the English translations by 
Peter Kussi came out in 1974 and 1976, 
respectively), but neither they nor The 
Joke (which first appeared in a butch- 
ered English translation in 1969) did 
well, a fault Kundera laid partly at the 
feet of his translators. 


en Kundera moved from Prague 
to France in 1975, he faced an entirely 
new set of problems. As a prominent 
emigre from “the other Europe,” he 
became the object of expectations that 
were hard to fulfill and misunderstand- 
ings that were hard to counter. His in- 
sistence that he was neither a hero of 
the resistance nor a victim of commu- 
nism was difficult for Westerners to un- 
derstand, and much in his early fiction 
written in exile is an attempt to shatter 
those stereotypes. 

His first critical breakthrough in 
English was Michael Henry Heim’s 
translation of The Book of Laughter 



Milan Kundera at the Common Wealth Awards at the New York Public Library, 1981; 
photograph by Dominique Nabokov 
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and Forgetting (1980). Although la- 
beled a novel, it is really a collection 
of loosely linked stories, some set in 
Western Europe, some in Czechoslo- 
vakia. For the first time, the writer’s 
persona, “Milan Kundera,” is present 
as author and explainer. Reviews were 
mixed: John Updike wrote that the 
book was “written with a purity and wit 
that invites us directly in,” but also with 
“a strangeness that locks us out.” David 
Lodge, contrasting the book with The 
Joke, called it “fragmentary, disjunc- 
tive, confused and confusing,” and 
said that the “overt appearance of the 
author... does not make it easier, but 
harder to determine what it ‘means.’” 

The book also famously contains 
an odd little essay on the Czech 
word litost — regret — which Kundera 
claimed has no exact translation in 
any language, though he adds, “I find 
it difficult to imagine how anyone can 
understand the human soul without it.” 
In a later version of the book, Kundera 
toned down his claim, but the impres- 
sion lingers that, for whatever reason, 
the meaning contained in the word 
litost was, for Kundera, too intensely 
personal to admit ready translation. 

Kundera’s best-selling novel. The 
Unbearable Lightness of Being (1984), 
was his most sophisticated attempt to 
convey, among other things, a nuanced 
contrasting of his experiences of East 
and West. (In it, Sabina, a Czech art- 
ist in exile, defiantly declares: “My 
enemy is kitsch, not Communism!”) 
Nearly a decade would go by before his 
next novel. Immortality, the last one 
he wrote in Czech, appeared in 1990. 
In the interim, Kundera seems to have 
spent much of his time meticulously 
overseeing retranslations and revisions 
of his earlier novels. The Joke, for in- 


stance, went through four different 
editions in English before he finally 
declared himself satisfied with the fifth 
edition, in 1992. 

After Immortality, Kundera wrote 
three more novels before the current 
one, all of them in French: Slowness 
(1995), Identity (1998), and Ignorance 
(2000). The first two are strange con- 
coctions of fantasy and reality. Slow- 
ness is tinged with oblique traces of a 
lingering and by now out-of-date re- 
sentment against former dissidents. 
Identity begins with a woman feeling 
that she is no longer attractive to men, 
and ends with an orgiastic embrace of 
a nihilism that appears to come from 
a failed social vision. Ignorance is per- 
haps the bleakest of the three: its two 
main characters, both Czech exiles, 
return to their country after the col- 
lapse of communism only to find that 
no one is interested in their experi- 
ences in exile. So thoroughly have they 
been uprooted, and so wide is now the 
gap between their past and their pres- 
ent, that they no longer seem to belong 
anywhere. 

Despite what The Festival of Insig- 
nificance^ jacket copy suggests, the 
novel does not come close to being a 
“summation” of Kundera’s life’s work. 
Instead, it seems haunted by the ghosts 
of multiple traumas, of unfinished busi- 
ness, dilemmas never quite resolved, 
jokes gone stale, sins unconfessed and 
thus unforgiven. In the end, there is 
even something alarming about the 
novel’s elusiveness: reading it is like 
staring into an abyss and having the 
abyss stare back at you, echoing with 
faint laughter. But is it the laughter of 
mockery, despair, forgetting, or com- 
plete indifference? As always with 
Kundera, we are never quite sure. D 


HYUNDAI SONATA 
IN D MAJOR 


It was during the waiter meme scare, that was the short of it. 
Some had furloughs by the hour, others came crisp to focus. 

I was lemon-faced, just jungling around, honking for light in 
hallways, noticing the kilowatt immensity of a bathroom stall. 

Blindly, my cavities called me to questioned office. I reached 
around for eiderdown allowance, a tort’s incestuous waiting. 

This was, after all, but yesterday. How else am I supposed 
to suppose life significant, aghast in aisles of T84 calculators, 

febrile as wrinkled springs spigotting off a billboard Danube? 
I’m a resurrection junkie and collect culture’s dejected viscera 

for trace evidence of what some call the afterlife’s afterlife. 
Robust statuary. Like the scene of Psyche & Memory. Draw 

closer now. Send in the closer now. Give me a chaser now. 

I leak and shed off shadows strictly diurnal in solemnity. 

On the moonscape, a pimpled giraffe-float was but the sky. 
And you, chump, were scenery to spare — but I cared. A lot. 

I invited you in, a tube for tawdry gawking bellwethers. 
Pumpernickel rode bitch. Cry moaned. Each was his own. 

— Adam Fitzgerald 
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What do IAN McEWAN, 
RUTH RENDELL, and TOM HANKS 
have in common? 

They all loved STONER 

The critic Morris Dickstein has said that John 
Williams’s Stoner “is something much rarer 
than a great novel — it is a perfect novel,” and 
in the last decade this austere and deeply 
moving tale of a Midwestern college profes- 
sor has been embraced by readers all over 
the world. 

New York Review Books is celebrating the 
50th anniversary of the Stonels publication 
with this handsome, hardcover edition of 
the classic, which includes never-before-seen 
correspondence between Williams and his 
agent about the conception and road to pub- 
lication of this remarkable American novel. 

“A beautiful, sad, utterly convincing 
account of an entire life. . . I’m amazed a 
novel this good escaped general attention 
for SO long.” — Ian McEwan 

“Stoner is a novel of an ordinary life, an 
examination of a quiet tragedy, the work 
of a great but little-known writer.” 

— Ruth Rendell 

“It’s simply a novel about a guy who 
goes to college and becomes a teacher. 

But it’s one of the most fascinating 
things that you’ve ever come across.” 

— Tom Hanks, Time 
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Truman Capote’s classic essay about j; 

Brooklyn Heights and David Attie ’s photographs, j- 

now united for the first time. j- 

BROOKLYN: A PERSONAL MEMOIR j 

by Truman Capote i 

WITH THE LOST PHOTOGRAPHS 

OF DAVID ATTIE i 

Hardcover • $29.95 • 80 photographs \ 

On sale November 3rd \ 

For a few years in the 50s and 60s, Truman Capote made his home on Willow Street, where )■ 

he wrote the legendary essay “Brooklyn Heights, A Personal Memoir.” In it, he vividly i: 

evokes the neighborhood he came to know well, bringing to life the landscape that was for j; 

him a world of grand homes and dimly recalled gentility, a garden overhung with wisteria, 
the famous Promenade, the sometimes menacing waterfront. - 

David Attie’s photographs, commissioned by Holiday magazine in the 1 950s and discovered ^ 

by his son in 2014, provide a stunning and atmospheric parallel portrait of Brooklyn in |: 

1959, a city at once strangely familiar yet largely vanished. Horse-drawn wagons deliver j; 

produce to housewives, kids swim unsupervised in the East River and get into mischief on ^ 

the docks, and life plays out on stoops and streets against a backdrop of period architecture, : 

the spectacular bridge, and the skyline of Manhattan. |- 

“The long-lost photos. . . bring even more life to Capote’s sparkling description of the history : 
and spirit of the neighborhood, with its eccentric characters, back alleys and fine houses \ 

(‘as elegant and other-era as formal calling cards’). ” — ^The New York Times ; 


Join Eli Attie and Mary Louise Parker 
at the book launch on 

Wednesday, November 11th, 7pm 
THE POWERHOUSE ARENA 

37 Main Street, Brooklyn, NY 
718.666.3049 

The evening will include remarks by Eli Attie and 
a reading from Truman Capote’s essay by actor 
Mary Louise Parker. Light refreshments will be served. 
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A Doctor’s Body Lang^ag^e 

Jerome Groopman 


Adventures in Human Being: 

A Grand Tour from the 
Cranium to the Calcaneum 

by Gavin Francis. 

Basic Books, 252 pp., $26.99 

It was the first day of medical school, 
and I was about to dissect the corpse 
of a middle-aged woman. Like all the 
cadavers in the anatomy lab, her head, 
hands, and feet were covered by gauze. 
The instructor pointed to an exposed 
arm and showed me how to cut with 
care, revealing the subcutaneous fat and 
underlying muscle. I took the scalpel and 
continued the dissection, exhilarated by 
the prospect of learning the 
body’s structure so I could 
understand its functions. 

Over the following weeks, 
the excitement of dissection 
evaporated as each day I was 
expected to memorize the 
names and locations of scores 
of nerves, muscles, tendons, 
ligaments, and bones. This 
knowledge was tested in so- 
called “practicals,” where 
the instructor stood next to 
the cadaver and pointed to 
a body part, awaiting the 
answer. The relentless rote 
memorization made anatomy 
a dry, lifeless subject. 

Gavin Francis’s engag- 
ing and edifying book Ad- 
ventures in Human Being 
breathes life into the study of 
anatomy by situating it in the 
larger landscape of human 
experience, connecting the 
body to art, literature, music, 
astronomy, and history. Un- 
like most physicians whose 
career encompasses a single 
discipline, Francis has worked 
in pediatrics, obstetrics, geri- 
atrics, orthopedics, and neu- 
rosurgery. An avid traveler, he served 
as an expedition medic in the Arctic 
and Antarctic, and as a physician in 
communities in both Africa and India. 

Today Francis is a family doctor in 
a small inner-city clinic in Edinburgh. 
Over the years, he has been called to 
emergency situations that “are extreme 
and offer a heightened awareness of 
human lives at their most vulnerable.” 
While such moments are fraught and 
heroic, Francis notes that “some of the 
deepest and most rewarding insights 
medicine has given me have been from 
quieter, everyday encounters.” This 
breadth of clinical experience makes 
him a uniquely adept interpreter of the 
body in health and disease. 

The narratives of Adventures in Being 
Human follow a sequence that I, along 
with many physicians, use to examine 
patients, beginning at the head and 
ending at the foot. In his chapter on 
the brain, Francis addresses electro- 
convulsive therapy (ECT). He explains 
that the treatment triggers “epileptic 
seizures by applying electricity to an 
unconscious patient’s temples — a dra- 
matic and, to some, a frightening idea 
for a medical therapy.” This leads him 
to consider how through history dif- 
ferent cultures searched for meaning 
in the grand mal seizures of epilepsy. 


The Greeks believed epilepsy to be a 
“Sacred Disease,” signifying direct 
communication between the material 
world and the spiritual realm: 

Fits appear to overwhelm the flesh, 
as if the spirit has been possessed, 
or has temporarily left the body. 
Following a seizure many people 
experience a period of quiet seda- 
tion, as the brain recovers to its pre- 
seizure state. That seizures were 
once considered “sacred” is un- 
derstandable — the first time I saw 
someone collapse with a fit, con- 
vulse, then drift off to sleep, it was 


as if I’d watched a process of posses- 
sion, catharsis and sanctification. 

Francis recounts how giving electric 
shocks to patients became an accepted 
therapy for severe depression in the 
modern era. In 1934, two psychiatrists 
in Rome — Ugo Cerletti and Lucio 
Bini — experimented with electricity 
instead of drugs to induce seizures. 
They first electrocuted dogs by insert- 
ing electrodes in the mouth and anus, 
but the animals often died from cardiac 
arrest. They next tried passing the cur- 
rent between the dogs’ temples; a simi- 
lar method was used in slaughterhouses 
in Rome to stun pigs before killing 
them. Ultimately, Cerletti and Bini ar- 
rived at a range of voltage and current 
that shocked a person and induced an 
epileptic seizure without risking death. 

Their studies, Francis emphasizes, 
were done against the backdrop of the 
rise of European fascism when psychia- 
try was becoming a tool of the state to 
subjugate those deemed undesirable. 
In 1938, Mussolini classified political 
dissidents as insane, and Hitler was 
instituting sterilization of people with 
schizophrenia and alcoholism. Cerletti, 
a subscriber to fascist periodicals, was 
undoubtedly aware of such immoral 
measures. 

One of the first patients treated with 
ECT by Cerletti and Bini was “S.E.,” 


who allegedly responded to the shock 
by sitting up after the seizure with “a 
vague smile.” When asked what had 
happened, he replied that he didn’t 
know, perhaps he had been asleep. 
This tale may be apocryphal, because 
other reports have him singing a popu- 
lar song or speaking in an unemotional 
tone about death. “But all of them 
agree that he became more coherent; 
over two subsequent months they gave 

him ten more shocks ” On follow-up, 

a year later, S.E. claimed that he was 
“very well,” though his wife said that 
“sometimes during the night he would 
speak as though in answer to voices.” 


The uses of ECT later went beyond 
severe depression; it was applied as 
a “cure” for homosexuality, and as a 
punishment in state asylums for pa- 
tients who would not finish a meal or 
who appeared threatening. In other 
instances, electroshock was seen as a 
therapeutic shortcut to limit giving ex- 
pensive antidepressant drugs to the un- 
derinsured. In one program, repeated 
ECT was administered to a patient to 
reduce his cognitive function to that of 
an infant; this was done on the grounds 
that the shocks would erase the memo- 
ries of disturbing experiences that led 
to his psychopathology. The famous 
Scottish-born psychiatrist Ewen Cam- 
eron, Francis writes, who promoted 
this strategy, “was later shown to have 
received funding from the CIA to de- 
velop ‘brainwashing’ techniques in 
which ECT would play a part.” 

In current practice, severely de- 
pressed people are sedated and anes- 
thetized for the treatment, and Francis 
contrasts this more humane approach 
with the depiction of ECT in stories: 

The reputation of the treatment 
in the popular imagination has 
been darkened by literature: in 
Ken Kesey’s One Flew Over The 
Cuckoo's Nest, it’s an instrument 
of torture, while for Sylvia Plath in 
The Bell Jar it’s alternately terrify- 


ing and transcendental — terrifying 
when administered by an uncaring 
doctor, and transcendental when 
delivered by someone more com- 
passionate. For Plath, ECT is both 
sacred and profane, punishment 
and cure — for her fictional pro- 
tagonist in The Bell Jar, it seems 
to have the power of both damna- 
tion and redemption. It’s notable 
that in many of the deeply negative 
accounts of ECT in literature, the 
recipient wasn’t sedated and anes- 
thetized for the treatment — mod- 
ern patient experience is for most 
people far more benign. 

•2 How ECT works is still a 
^ mystery. Francis wonders 
o how much of its effect can 
^ be attributed to the electric- 
> ity itself, to changes in neu- 
rotransmitters caused by the 
seizures, or even the circum- 
stances around receiving 
the treatment. He acknowl- 
edges the “Freudian-minded 
thinkers” who propose that 
the “drastic nature of ECT 
works by offering redemp- 
tion from feelings of intense 
guilt — a position not too dis- 
tant from that of the ancient 
Greeks.” 

My mother lived for many 
years with a disorder akin 
to multiple sclerosis. She 
was cared for by an atten- 
tive neurologist at Columbia 
University Medical Center, 
who judiciously outlined 
for her the risks and ben- 
efits of possible treatments. 
More than once after an 
appointment, my mother 
called me to say that she felt 
much stronger and in less 
pain. 

“What new drug did the neurologist 
prescribe?” I asked. 

“No, no medication. Just seeing her 
and talking with her made me feel so 
much better.” 

Francis would have understood my 
mother’s response; he is acute in dis- 
cussing what is often called “healing.” 

Increasingly recognized in psychi- 
atric research, it’s not the therapy 
that makes the biggest difference 
but the therapist. As in many areas 
of psychiatry, Freud got there 
first: “All physicians, yourselves 
included, are continually practic- 
ing psychotherapy, even when you 
have no intention of doing so and 
are not aware of it.” 

He rightly concludes the chapter on 
ECT by noting that “there’s nothing 
sacred about seizures, but there just 
might be something sacred about a 
good doctor-patient relationship.” 

The structure of the eye and the work- 
ings of vision have long fascinated stu- 
dents of the body. Francis posits sight 
as unique among the senses in connect- 
ing us to the cosmos: 

We can taste what’s in our mouths, 
touch what’s within our reach. 



Jack Nicholson in One Flew over the Cuckoo’s Nest, 1975 
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smell within hundreds of meters 
and hear within tens of miles. But 
it’s only through our vision that we 
are in communication with the sun 
and stars. 

He recounts as a supporting vignette 
Newton’s bizarre self- experimentation 
to assess the reliability of his celestial 
observations: 

When Isaac Newton was work- 
ing out the motion of the plan- 
ets around the sun he embarked 
on dramatic experiments to test 
the reliability of his own vision. 
Inserting a long, blunt needle (a 
“bodkin”) into his own eye socket 
between the bone and the eye- 
ball, he described how wiggling it 
around distorted his vision. 

What of the perceptions of the world 
of the blind when their vision is lost? 
Jorge Luis Borges famously inherited 
from his father a form of ocular degen- 
eration that led to total blindness. Based 
on his clinical history, Francis specu- 
lates that he suffered from glaucoma 
that led to cataracts. He cites Borges’s 
judgments on the veracity of other great 
writers who pondered loss of vision: 

Shakespeare, wrote Borges, was 
not quite accurate in describing 
the world of the blind as dark: his 
vision was obscured not by black- 
ness, but by roiling mists of green 
light. He preferred Milton’s greater 
subtlety; Milton, who ruined his 
eyes writing antimonarchist pam- 
phlets and whose “dark world and 
wide” conveyed the way the blind 
are obliged to move tentatively, 
hands outstretched. 

Continuing the examination of the 
head, Francis moves from the eyes to the 
face. Recall that the faces of the cadav- 
ers were covered in my anatomy lab. We 
largely recognize each other through 
distinguishing facial features; by shield- 
ing this part of the anatomy, the reality 
that the corpse once was a living person 
was attenuated. When Francis describes 
facial structures, he highlights their 
connection to our sense of mortality: 

When I later became a demonstra- 
tor of anatomy, one of my jobs was 
to reveal these muscles in order to 
help students understand the way 
that stroke or palsy can affect the 
face, as well as give a grounding to 
those who’d one day perform Botox 
injections, facelifts or facial recon- 
structive surgery Exposing each 

layer of the face was a process of 
gradual revelation, journeying from 
the skin, so reminiscent of life, down 
to the skull, so emblematic of death. 

Leonardo da Vinci strove to cap- 
ture anatomic accuracy in his art, be- 
lieving that the facial muscles directly 
communicated with the soul. Francis 
quotes from his writings about “uni- 
versal conditions of man,” including 
joy, sorrow, fear, and boldness, each 
expressed in distinctive changes in our 
visage. By studying the actions of facial 
muscles that represented emotions, da 
Vinci wanted to draw “close to under- 
standing the divine source of emotions 
themselves,” Francis writes. 

He was not interested in por- 
traying bland representations of 


beauty: he wanted to capture faces 
as they are, as they move, whether 
ugly or beautiful, and if those ex- 
pressions were extreme — all the 
better. To anatomize was to come 
closer to God. 

While I was taught about the body’s 
structures through analyses largely re- 
mote from their associated functions, 
Francis narrows the distance from 
the anatomy lab to the clinic. He re- 
flects on how a physician focuses on 
a patient’s face to obtain clues about 
not only a diagnosis but the person’s 
emotional temperature, as well as his 
own: 

When I met people who’d devel- 
oped frown lines too young, I 
began to question more about why 


When Hector paralyzes Teucer’s 
arm by hitting him “on the col- 
larbone where it divides the neck 
from the chest” it’s an accurate 
description of a trick still used by 
martial arts experts today — “The 
Brachial Stun.” A blow to this area 
may not just temporarily para- 
lyze the arm: if it causes pressure 
on part of the carotid artery, it 
can trigger a reflex slowing of the 
heart. In sensitive individuals the 
heart can slow to such a degree that 
the victim falls unconscious. There 
are innumerable “brachial stuns” 
available to view on the Inter- 
net — home videos of US Marines 
practicing on one another in their 
barracks, black belts filmed in the 
ring, even police officers attacking 
their suspects. Watching them, I 
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that might be the case. I tried to 
distinguish those who were angry 
or distrustful from those who were 
simply afraid or feeling vulnerable, 
those who were anxious from those 
who were anguished. On meeting 
someone with an open, delighted 
face, I began asking about the se- 
cret of their happiness. And I real- 
ized that when my own expression 
showed irritation or impatience, 
relaxing my face made me feel and 
consult better. 


Ihe chapter on the torso and upper 
limbs unexpectedly brings the reader 
to Homer; Francis wonders if he might 
have been a “battlefield medic,” based 
on his detailed clinical descriptions of 
war wounds: 

The warriors and camp -following 
poets were familiar with what is 
now called “major trauma,” and 
may have developed their own 

trauma care Repeated through 

The Iliad are careful accounts of 
spear wounds, arrow strikes and 
sword blows, which take care not 
just to describe the part of the 
body that has been wounded, but 
the physiological effects of those 
wounds and, on occasion, specific 
treatments. 

Clinical insights from the Trojan War 
still apply in modern combat: 


thought of Teucer crumpling to the 
ground with his numb, lifeless arm. 

Homer was not alone in drawing 
lessons from battle. A careful reading 
of Hippocrates, Francis notes, reveals 
not only the famous maxim “First, do 
no harm,” but also “He who would be- 
come a surgeon must first go to war.” 

Cjreek and Roman conflicts are fertile 
ground from which to explore the clini- 
cal outcomes of anatomic injury. But 
Francis also is intrigued by the meta- 
physical meanings of wounds described 
in the Bible. Jacob famously wrestles 
with an unknown visitor at night, per- 
haps an angel, perhaps his alter ego. 
Hurt in the struggle, he limps, and this, 
the Torah teaches, is why the sinew 
around the hip should not be eaten. 

I always found this a most curious in- 
junction, related to the classification of 
foods as kosher or not kosher; but here 
the classification is based on human 
rather than animal anatomy (e.g., cud, 
hooves, scales). I learned that Jews are 
not alone in sanctifying body parts: 

The hip can represent the life 
that as human beings we carry 
within us. Tibetan Buddhists make 
trumpets from the bone in order 
to remind themselves of death, 
and in the book of Genesis the 
joint is taken as one of the princi- 
pal sources of human life. Jacob, 


grandson of Abraham, fools his 
brother Esau into forfeiting his in- 
heritance. The two are twins and 
this isn’t their first fight: earlier in 
Genesis we’re told that Jacob was 
born grasping at his brother’s heel 
(his name Yaakov is related to the 
Hebrew akev, meaning “heel”). 

Drawing on scholarly speculation, 
Francis wonders whether there is a sex- 
ual overtone to Jacob’s wound from his 
night of wrestling. The exact location 
of the wound is a matter of speculation: 

Rabbis and Hebrew scholars can’t 
agree on the exact significance of 
the story. One perspective is that 
the hip and thigh were, for the an- 
cient Semitic culture of Abraham 
and Jacob, storehouses of sexual 
and creative energy. The word in 
the text, yarech, could refer to the 
inner curve of the thigh where it 
folds onto the scrotum in men, and 
the vulva in women — a Hebrew 
scholar told me that it is probably 
better translated as “groin.” The 
same word is used in the Book of 
Jonah to describe the inner hollow 
of a boat, and in Genesis, chap- 
ter 24, Abraham asks his servant 
to swear an oath by touching him 
in the hollow of the thigh — a ref- 
erence to the ancient custom of 
swearing by the testes (hence, “tes- 
tify”). From this perspective, by 
touching Jacob’s groin and hip the 
angel imparted the strength and 
authority to father a whole nation. 

Jacob’s struggle fits within the arc of 
many stories, a journey of self-discovery 
where the hero experiences opposition 
and injury, and ultimately prevails. 
Such narratives, Francis notes, can 
echo the experience of illness: 

There’s an enduring fascination 
with Jacob’s struggle because he 
seems to be wrestling not just with 
an angel, but also with the frailty 
and resilience that as human beings 
we all embody. Some commenta- 
tors have gone so far as to see in it 
all the hallmarks of a classic folk 
tale, in which an individual em- 
barks on a perilous journey, takes 
on forces that seek to destroy him, 
is branded by that struggle, but ulti- 
mately triumphs. It’s a pattern that 
mirrors the convalescence stories 
going on in orthopedic and rehabil- 
itation wards all over the world . . . 

There is currently considerable con- 
troversy about what kind of students 
should be admitted to medical school. 
Who will become the “best doctors”? 
Some argue that those with refined 
senses from studying painting or 
sculpture or music, or those who have 
delved deeply into novels that explore 
character, will be more insightful ob- 
servers of the patient and his distress. 
I doubt whether this debate will be, or 
can be, resolved. Medicine is a highly 
individual profession, with a spectrum 
of personalities and interests among 
its practitioners. It is not a question 
of whether doctors like Gavin Francis 
with an artistic and literary sensibility 
can be proven superior in their clinical 
acumen compared to those who view 
the body in strictly scientific terms. 
But what is certain is that physicians 
like Francis can make its study more 
captivating. G 
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Throughout 1940, Virginia 
Woolf struggled with the ter- 
rors and mysteries of war. 

Neither of the Woolfs knew 
that their names were on the 
“black list” of Britons set to 
be arrested — and presum- 
ably killed — in the event of a 
successful Nazi invasion, but 
since Leonard was Jewish, the 
couple prepared for the worst. 

They hoarded gasoline in their 
garage so as to be able to kill 
themselves by inhaling carbon 
monoxide, and took the fur- 
ther precaution of acquiring a 
deadly dose of morphine from 
a friend. But none of this pro- 
tected them from hearing Hit- 
ler’s voice over the radio, or 
the noise of German bombers 
flying over their London house 
at night, rattling its windowpanes. 

“Here they are again,” wrote Virginia 
in a famous essay published flve months 
before her suicide. “It is a queer experi- 
ence, lying in the dark and listening to 
the zoom of a hornet which may at any 
moment sting you to death.” Earlier, she 
had written of how different all this was 
from British experience of the Napole- 
onic Wars. Both Jane Austen and Wal- 
ter Scott lived through those conflicts, 
she noted, yet neither had mentioned it 
in their novels. This, she thought, dem- 
onstrated “that their model, their vision 
of human life, was not disturbed or agi- 
tated or changed by war. Nor were they 

themselves Wars were then remote; 

wars were carried on by soldiers and 
sailors, not by private people.” 

In some respects, these claims reveal 
more about Woolf and the extent of 
her vulnerability at the outset of 
World War II than about the Napole- 
onic Wars, or about Austen and Scott, 
both of whom in fact wrote frequently 
on these conflicts, albeit in different 
ways. Scott composed a rousing song 
for a volunteer regiment and hoped 
that his poems and novels on medi- 
eval themes would help transform the 
“whole of the nation into soldiers.” 
After the wars, he also published a bi- 
ography of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

As for Austen, she was always sensi- 
tive to how wars “carried on by soldiers 
and sailors” could nonetheless have an 
impact on “private people” at home, 
not least women. In Pride and Preju- 
dice, the Bennet family is turned up- 
side down and Lydia is ruined because 
of the movements of a militia regiment 
charged with guarding the country 
against a French invasion; while in 
Persuasion Anne Elliot is Anally able 
to wed Captain Wentworth, an offi- 
cer in the Royal Navy (as were two of 
Austen’s own brothers), because of the 
money he has made capturing French 
ships, and therefore of course killing 
Frenchmen. 

Yet the fact that Wentworth’s sea 
battles are only alluded to indirectly 
in the novel, and take place outside 
its pages and out of sight of its civilian 
characters, points to the way in which 
Virginia Woolf’s remarks in 1940 pos- 
sess some validity. With only an uneasy 
truce from early 1802 to the spring of 


1803, Britain and France were other- 
wise continually at war from Febru- 
ary 1793 to Napoleon’s defeat at the 
Battle of Waterloo in June 1815. But 
whereas France, Spain, Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Portugal, the 
Netherlands, Russia, Austria, Poland, 
Egypt, South Africa, Ceylon, together 
with parts of the Caribbean, the United 
States, and India were all at some point 
directly caught up in fighting that was 
connected to these mammoth wars, 
the territory of Britain itself (though 
not Ireland) remained free from battle 
and conspicuous slaughter. To this ex- 
tent, and in the literary scholar Mary 
A. Favret’s phrase, this was “war at a 
distance.”* As far as Britain was con- 
cerned, the conflict with France went 
on well nigh unrelentingly for almost a 
quarter of a century, but — in some ways 
at least — it took place only elsewhere. 

This poses challenges for those seek- 
ing to understand the British home 
front between 1793 and 1815, in much 
the same way that American histori- 
ans face challenges when trying to as- 
sess the impact of armed conflict on 
the United States after the Civil War 
in the 1860s, particularly in the states 
that were not scenes of fighting. How 
exactly does one investigate, measure, 
and describe the effects of warfare on 
a society that engages in it on a large 
scale, and is touched by it in multiple 
ways, but nonetheless remains in part 
free from direct contact with many of 
war’s more extreme brutalities? What 
does war mean to a society that contin- 
ues to enjoy butter, while other peoples 
are mainly experiencing guns? 

In her new book. In These Times: 
Living in Britain Through Napoleon’s 
Wars, 1793-1815, Jenny Uglow’s re- 
sponse to these challenges is to link 
together, along with a mass of other 
archival, printed, and visual evidence, 
testimonies and responses from “a cav- 
alcade ... of actors.” She has ransacked 
the letters and diaries of some forty 
individuals and families who lived 


*Mary A. Favret, War at a Distance: 
Romanticism and the Making of Mod- 
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through these wars. About a third of 
her sample is made up of women, and 
it includes soldiers and sailors, arms 
manufacturers, brewers and Quakers, 
industrialists and factory workers, fine 
ladies and farmers, clergymen, bankers 
and radical artisans. With great skill, 
Uglow threads the voices of these in- 
dividuals through no fewer than sixty 
chapters, taking the story in chrono- 
logical order from the outbreak of the 
French Revolution in 1789 to the after- 
math of Waterloo. Thus Chapter 40, 
which looks at the “private lives” of 
Britons during the year after the cru- 
cial naval battle of Trafalgar in 1805, 
is made up almost entirely of diary en- 
tries and personal letters, and ranges 
from a mother writing to her eleven- 
year- old son to an account of an agri- 
cultural worker perishing under the 
wheels of a cart. 

Along with Uglow’s vivid prose and 
her close understanding of the period 
and its literature, this method can be il- 
luminating. She conveys very well the 
sense of dislocation felt by men and 
women who knew their country to be 
engaged in an unprecedentedly huge 
war, but who were still able more or less 
to get on with their ordinary lives, just 
as in peacetime. People in other coun- 
tries also sometimes experienced this 
sense of dislocation, in part because 
there was no television or photography 
available to bring the sight of battle 
into civilian homes and force aware- 
ness of its violence. 

But since Britain was cut off from 
the killing fields of Continental Europe 
both by the sea and by the world’s stron- 
gest navy, the detachment and disarray 
felt by some of its inhabitants could 
be very marked. The feverishly com- 
pressed diary entries of Mary Hardy, 
a Norfolk brewer’s wife, are full of this 
only half-acknowledged tension, this 
sense of living through quite different 
times at the same time. “Mrs Forster 
came an hour in the eveng. The Brit- 
ish troops & Allies defeated in Flan- 
ders,” she writes. Or again: “Mrs Lebor 
& Miss Brathwaite drank tea here. A 
Great Battle fought in Germany. . . .” 

Even more sophisticated reporters 
could find themselves struggling to react 
to what they knew to be epic and terrible 
events that were experienced only at a 


disconcerting remove. In De- 
cember 1805, when the body 
of Admiral Horatio Nelson 
•| was brought back to England, 
^ pickled in alcohol, and readied 
^ for a grand state funeral, the 
^ essayist Charles Lamb sought 
and failed to find suitable lan- 
guage to convey the mood in 
London. “The whole town,” 
he wrote to William Hazlitt, 
was “as unsettled as a young 
Lady the day before being 
married.” 

Uglow is also very good at 
evoking the decidedly mixed 
fortunes that could be experi- 
enced by individuals caught up 
for years in these horrendously 
long wars. As is always the 
case, some very poor men who 
fought but managed to survive 
were nonetheless left irreme- 
diably damaged. Ned Costello, 
formerly of the Rifle Brigade, 
was just able, after the war, to 
pay the fare back to Calais for 
his French-born common-law 
wife and their baby. But he 
had no money left to stay with 
her there: “‘Ne m’oubliez pas,’ were her 
last words: as she squeezed my hand,” 
he wrote. As is also always the case, pro- 
tracted warfare allowed some entrepre- 
neurial and lucky men to flourish, even 
when their origins were very modest. 

This was true of William Baldock, 
“a poor boy. . . remarkable for dirtiness 
and slovenliness,” who climbed relent- 
lessly from a bricklayer’s laborer to 
a builder of army barracks. It was no 
less true of Claude Scott, who seems 
to have started out keeping the books 
in an alehouse in East London, near 
Stepney. Equipped with an agility for 
figures and on-site knowledge he had 
acquired of the dockside grain trade, 
he managed to purchase enough Polish 
wheat to supply a British expedition to 
the West Indies, and ended his career 
worth £300,000, easily a billionaire by 
today’s standards. 

U^glow excels at telling such revealing 
small stories. She is aided enormously 
in reconstructing them by the fact that 
while, by the late eighteenth century, 
literacy and print were expanding fast 
on both sides of the Atlantic, war and 
communications remained remark- 
ably low-tech. Both the French and 
the British experimented with optical 
telegraphy during these wars. But in 
the main, state officials, army and navy 
officers, ordinary fighting men, and 
“those at home looking on, waiting, 
working, watching,” as Uglow puts it, 
spent enormous amounts of time writ- 
ing things down. One of the things that 
struck visitors to Waterloo in the im- 
mediate aftermath of the battle was not 
just the stripped and pillaged corpses 
of the soldiers, and the carcasses of 
thousands upon thousands of horses, 
but also the sheer amount of paper lit- 
tering the field, stuck fast to bloodied 
bodies, or caught up in a breeze and 
drifting slowly across them. These 
were the remains not just of books and 
pamphlets and newspapers, but also of 
handwritten military orders and maps, 
diaries, wills, makeshift stories in- 
tended for the press, final letters home, 
paper keepsakes from wives, parents, 
girlfriends, and children, and more. 

It is in part because so much writ- 
ing emerged from these struggles at 
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the time, and such a dramatic cast was 
engaged in them, not least Napoleon 
himself, that so many books have been 
devoted to these wars during the past 
two hundred years. Yet there is always 
much more to war than individuals and 
writing, and Uglow’s chosen approach 
inevitably brings with it certain limita- 
tions. She has done so much research, 
and uncovered so many wonderful ex- 
tracts and sources, that it is possible 
to perceive in her account some of the 
broader, more impersonal contours of 
the wars between 1793 and 1815. But 
one has to know what to look for, and 
the reader is left to do a great deal of 
work. 

One can detect, for instance, some 
of the ways in which, for Britain, these 
were not simply wars fought at a dis- 
tance. By 1800, the country possessed 
the world’s most advanced and diverse 
press and publishing networks, so it was 
perforce deeply and directly caught up 
in the ideological arguments that were 
at the very heart of this “war of system 
against system,” as the London Times 
put it. Before the French Revolution, 
the word “democracy” had generally 
been used in Britain only in reference 
to classical times, or was cited disap- 
provingly as a mode of government 
synonymous with mass disorder. 

Many Britons continued to hold 
this view of democracy very strongly 
after 1789. But as Uglow’s stories sug- 
gest, new readings of the term also 
became far more prevalent. In 1796, 
when the eleven-year- old Louisa Gur- 
ney detected preferential treatment 
being extended to her older sister, she 
knew — child of a proud nonconform- 
ist family as she was — exactly how to 
frame her protest. “I love democracy, 
whenever and in whatever form it ap- 
pears,” she wrote defiantly. 

Nor was Britain entirely immune to 
the territorial adjustments that these 
wars inflicted on so many other parts of 
Europe and the world beyond. One of 
the accusations British politicians and 
polemicists regularly flung at French 
revolutionaries and at Napoleon was 
that they kept invading other countries 
in the name of liberty, and then rigged 
up new constitutions in order to domi- 
nate them. These accusations were 
valid enough, but the British were fully 
capable — as Uglow shows — of acting 
in a comparable manner themselves. 

During the summer of 1800, the par- 
liaments of Westminster and Dublin 
passed Acts of Union for the meld- 
ing together (on paper) of the islands 
of Britain and Ireland, a new written 
constitution of sorts. The resulting 
multinational conglomerate was given 
a new name, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. It also ac- 
quired a new flag, a new royal seal, 
and a new title for its king, George III, 
plus a changed parliamentary order 
that would have dramatic political re- 
percussions throughout the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. The rea- 
son for these alterations was London’s 
determination that Napoleon not be al- 
lowed to use Ireland as a staging ground 
for an invasion of Britain. In order to 
block this, its rulers were obliged and 
prepared to oversee a substantial re- 
modeling of the British state itself. 

Of course, Britain was not simply a 
state. By this stage, it was an empire 
that had substantially recovered from 
the “loss” of the American colonies 


in the previous great war, and was ex- 
panding in other parts of the world at a 
faster rate than ever before. This point, 
too, emerges regularly from Uglow’s 
pages, without however being specifi- 
cally acknowledged or analyzed. Time 
and time again we catch glimpses of 
how many and various were the geo- 
graphical pies into which greedy Brit- 
ish fingers were inserted. To begin with, 
there was the dynastic connection with 
Hanover, George Ill’s German elector- 
ate, from which Britain regularly hired 
troops. Then there were the overseas 
trading companies like the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and the Royal African 
Company, both of which supplied vital 
weaponry and money. 

Above all, there was the mighty East 
India Company, now engaged in a rapid 
tentacular spread across the South 
Asian subcontinent. Among many 
other things, the company provided 
the British war effort with its favorite 
“Brown Bess” musket, six feet long 
when combined with a bayonet. It also 
made possible a steady supply of In- 
dian and Chinese seamen, who served 
as substitutes for the thousands of Brit- 
ish merchant seamen impressed into 
the Royal Navy. By 1805, there were 
so many of these Asian seamen that a 
four- day festival was put on in the East 
End of London for “Lascars of the Ma- 
hommedan persuasion,” complete with 
drums and tambourines and sword 
dances. And along with drawing on 
its existing imperial and overseas con- 
nections in order to fight these wars, 
Britain also picked up about twenty ad- 
ditional colonies in the course of them, 
for example Ceylon and Cape Town, 
both taken in 1795. 

But then empire was generally what 
these wars proved increasingly to be 
about. At one level, the fierce disrup- 
tions caused by Napoleon’s military 
adventures served to undermine some 
long-standing imperial configurations, 
including the Holy Roman Empire and 
the Spanish and Portuguese empires 
in South America. At the same time, 
some other well-established imperial 
powers, conspicuously Britain, but also 
Russia, actually gained in strength and 
territorial extent during these conflicts. 
And then there were the new-minted 
empires, driven by revolutionary ideas, 
but no less aggressively expansionist 
for that. Napoleon failed to take Egypt, 
but at its height his empire in Europe 
encompassed about 40 percent of the 
continent’s population. 

By the same token, Americans failed 
in their attempts to use the 1812 war 
with Britain to conquer Canada. In 
1803, however, the US government 
succeeded in purchasing the Louisi- 
ana Territory from France — almost 
830,000 square miles — without trou- 
bling to make any inquiry about 
the wishes of the Spanish, Mexican, 
French, and various nonwhite popula- 
tions involved. It was with some of the 
money he secured from this transaction 
that Napoleon hoped to launch a vast 
invasion of Britain. 

As these developments suggest, there 
is a point beyond which the British home 
front in these wars cannot satisfactorily 
be examined in isolation. Much of what 
happened in that small island between 
1793 and 1815 was closely bound up 
with events and developments occur- 
ring not just in other countries, but also 
in different continents and different 
empires. The degree to which Britain’s 
victory in these wars contributed to its 


global dominance for the remainder 
of the nineteenth century was in turn 
substantially due to the fates of its 
European and non-European rivals. 
French defeat in 1815, plus the collapse 
of Spain’s overseas empire that was ac- 
celerated by these wars, substantially 
swept from the board Britain’s two 
longest-standing European competi- 
tors. Since Russia after 1815 remained 
largely intent on overland expansion 
eastward, while the new American 
empire focused largely on overland ex- 
pansion westward, Britain was left rela- 
tively free to consolidate its maritime 
power and with it an increasingly large 
and disparate extra-European empire. 

Yet even now, when that overseas em- 
pire has become as dust, the Napoleonic 
Wars continue to have a residual impact 
on British responses, and Uglow’s book 
helps to suggest why that is so. As she 
shows, Britain went to war with France 
in 1793 reluctantly, and made deep con- 
cessions to it in the temporary peace 
signed in 1802. Moreover, in the im- 
mediate aftermath of this treaty, large 
numbers of prominent Britons rushed 
to catch up with the Continental con- 
tacts of which war had temporarily de- 
prived them. Over eighty members of 
Parliament and more than sixty peers 
of the realm spent part of 1802 once 
again enjoying Paris. As this reminds 
us, for all their successive, increasingly 
ferocious wars with France over the 
course of the long eighteenth century, 
there was a degree to which patrician 
Britons were often good Europeans, 
fully au fait with Continental cultures 
and languages. But the second phase of 
these wars, which shut Britons out of 
Continental Europe for over a decade, 
may have contributed to a significant 
shift in such attitudes. 

The scale of Napoleon’s dominance 
after 1803, together with his adoption 
of the title “Emperor” and his ornate 
projects for European union, argu- 
ably served to make the continent the 
“other” in some British eyes and to do 
so to a degree that was wholly new. “I 
wished to found a European system,” 
the emperor declared at one point: “a 
European code of laws, a European ju- 
diciary: there would be but one people 
in Europe.” From 1803, Napoleon also 
advanced far down the road of plotting 
a major invasion of Britain, optimisti- 
cally issuing a medal of himself as Her- 
cules throttling the British lion. 

As a result, these wider European 
projects understandably provoked 
skepticism and often horror on the 
other side of the Channel. “Europe 
is France,” declared a former British 
prime minister grimly in 1805, “at least 
the continental part of it deserves no 
other name.” It is possible then that be- 
hind some of the Euro -skepticism (or at 
least Euro-wariness) that characterizes 
so many British politicians now, there 
lie powerful folk memories of the am- 
bitious European projects and extreme 
aggression of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
And there may have been other long- 
term legacies of these wars. Post-1815 
Britain, like post-1945 America, ex- 
hibited both a taste for hegemony and 
an inclination to fight large numbers 
of small, intense wars in other, weaker 
countries. In both cases, one must won- 
der how far this tendency was fostered 
by a belief that war could be engaged 
in — but somehow and at some level at a 
distance. □ 
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NEW PRODUCTS 



SNAIL MEASURING TAPE 


The cloth tape easily pulls out of the snail 
shell, then easily winds back using the big 
red knob. Beginning number skills are built 
when an inch means something different 
than a foot. The cloth tape is printed with 
1 to 24 inches on one side; 1 to 60 centi- 
meters on the other. Made of sustainable 
materials and sustainably manufactured. 
Size: 2.6" x 4.7" x 2.6". Ages 3 and up. 

#05-SMT44 • $ 18.95 



CAMERA KALEIDOSCOPE 

Toddlers see exciting views of their surround- 
ings when they point, focus and click this 
kaleidoscope designed to look like a camera. 
The shutter button can be pushed down, 
the lens rotates and the viewfinder provides 
a clear view as well as a border of kaleido- 
scopic images that changes as the lens is 
rotated. Made of sustainable materials and 
sustainably manufactured. Size: 2 I/ 2 " x 4" x 
1". Ages 18 months and up. 

#05-CKS33 • $ 18.95 
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GOLF COURSE SET FOR KIDS 

This set includes 2 wooden kids-sized golf 
clubs, 2 wooden balls, 3 different tracks and 
1 hole with flag, and a canvas golf bag for 
storage. The clubs are 21 inches long. Made 
of sustainable materials and sustainably man- 
ufactured. Ages 3 and up. 

#05-GCK83 • $ 37.50 



BASIC BABY CAR 

Winner of the Oppenheim Toy Porlfolio 
Gold Seal Award. 

The deceptively simple design of this ador- 
able little flexible vehicle is loaded with 
features to delight and stimulate baby. The 
colored panels are held together by a strong 
elastic band, so that a small hand can push 
down and flatten them, yet they pop back 
up into the car shape. It rolls easily. Made of 
sustainable materials and sustainably man- 
ufactured. Size: 314" x 214" x dVT. Ages 6 
months and up 

#05-BBC29 • $ 18.95 

Prices above do not include shipping and handling. 
To US addresses only. 

TO ORDER, call 646-215-2500, or shop 
online at www.readerscatalog.com 
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Pamuk: Under the Spell of Istanbul 

Colin Thubron 



A Strangeness in My Mind 

by Orhan Pamuk, translated 
from the Turkish by Ekin Oklap. 
Knopf, 599 pp., $28.95 

Uniquely among cities, Istanbul 
bridges two continents. It lies on the 
southeast frontier of Europe, while its 
suburbs expand across the Bosphorus 
straits into Asiatic Turkey. From a 
European viewpoint, the city may be 
the site where Asia begins; from the 
Turkish hinterland, it is the start of 
Europe. For a millennium and a half it 
was the fulcrum of two great Eurasian 
empires, the Byzantine and the Otto- 
man, and although it is no longer the 
nation’s capital — Atattirk rejected the 
city for Ankara — it remains Turkey’s 
cultural and economic heart. Now its 
ruptured geography exemplifies the 
country’s contending identities: the 
ambivalence toward both Europe and 
its Asian neighbors, the rankling sense 
of exclusion and the bursts of patriotic 
pride. 

The metropolis has found its cel- 
ebrant in Orhan Pamuk. Winner of 
the Nobel Prize in literature in 2006, 
he is the preeminent Turkish writer of 
his time, and the witness to a city that 
his descriptions saturate in the subtle 
melancholy of hiizun, an aura steeped 
in yearning and disillusion. In his Is- 
tanbul: Memories and the City, he re- 
corded an ambience inseparable from 
his childhood, the nostalgia for a fad- 
ing patrician world of decaying villas 
and old families grown irrelevant. He 
is the poet of the city’s strangeness: of 
its damp back streets, its ferries call- 
ing through fog, a place inhabiting its 
own ruin. In The White Castle and My 
Name Is Red he made loving play with 
its Ottoman history, and returned to 
the upper-middle-class milieu of his 
own experience in The Museum of In- 
nocence, published in 2008. 

So it is initially surprising that his 
new novel, A Strangeness in My Mind, 
is set not in Istanbul’s historic heart, but 
in the modern suburbs and slums that 
smother its surrounding hills: home 
to a flood of immigrants from Asiatic 
Turkey seeking a better life than their 
rural villages afford. These are a tough, 
adaptable people, who have trans- 
formed the multicultural metropolis of 
an earlier generation — once embracing 
thriving communities of Greeks, Ar- 
menians, and Jews — into a rougher and 
more contentious place. Now the city’s 
immigrants outnumber the native-born 
by three to one. 

Pamuk’s attention to rural immigra- 
tion — the source of Istanbul’s most 
glaring social problems — suggests a 
move toward conventional realism, 
exploring as he does the city’s most 
workaday dilemmas. But he has writ- 
ten scathingly about his country’s gen- 
eration of socially concerned writers 
and his need to escape their tradition. 
“They were flat realists, not experimen- 
tal,” he told an interviewer in 2005. 

Like writers in so many poor coun- 
tries, they wasted their talent on 

trying to serve their nation I 

did not want to be like them 

I had never aspired to the social- 

realist model 


Elsewhere he has written of his delight 
at jettisoning from his bookshelves the 
works of “mediocre, moderately suc- 
cessful, bald, male, degenerate writers 
between the age of fifty and seventy.” 

In the same interview he expounded 
candidly on his hunt for originality: 
about how he combines traditional 
Turkish and Western themes and tech- 
niques to arrive at something peculiar 
to himself. However gritty its subject, A 
Strangeness in My Mind shares some of 
the traits of his earlier novels: a politi- 
cal coolness and irony, the tragicomic 
role of chance, and the impact of erotic 
or aesthetic obsession. 

Its main character is a lonely dreamer 
familiar from Pamuk’s previous fic- 
tion. The twelve -year-old Mevlut ar- 
rives with his irascible father from a 
poor village in Anatolia. At first he is 
a model student at the local secondary 
school, but after school hours he must 
ply the streets selling yogurt with his fa- 
ther. Their life is hand-to-mouth. They 
survive in a remote slum, a region of 
gecekondular, the “night-built dwell- 
ings” whose existence is notionally 
legal if rushed up undisputed overnight, 
but whose occupants remain poor and 
vulnerable. On this humble level, as on 
others, family contacts are crucial, but 
family fortunes differ. Melvut’s immi- 
grant cousins, Korkut and Suleyman, 
more worldly than him, find employ- 
ment with a local property owner, while 
Mevlut remains working the streets. 

The novel unfolds in a densely con- 
vincing progression of setbacks and 
ambitions, of occupations that promise 
and fail, of hardy perseverance and a 
saving optimism. Mevlut’s charm and 
cherubic good looks endear him to the 


households whose fleeting business he 
wins while making ends meet on the 
street. Petty criminality surrounds 
him. While managing a streetside cafe 
he remains naively ignorant that its em- 
ployees are doing their own business 
on the side. As a parking attendant he 
has to accommodate the Mafia that 
commandeers free parking areas and 
charges drivers for protection. While 
working as an electric meter inspec- 
tor he accepts, out of kindness, routine 
bribes for not cutting off the electricity 
of those in debt. 

Alongside the careers of Mevlut and 
his cousins the novel charts the lives of 
the three sisters whom they desire or 
marry, and here a tragicomedy arises, 
springing from an emotional coup de 
foudre. This is familiar from Pamuk’s 
preceding novel. The Museum of Inno- 
cence, in which a momentary encoun- 
ter alters the trajectory of a life. In The 
Museum of Innocence a man becomes 
so obsessed with his beloved (married 
to another) that he collects everything 
he associates with her — objects she 
touches or wears or sees — including 
4,213 cigarette butts and the ruined 
Chevrolet in which she died. From 
these he assembles a museum to com- 
memorate both his passion and her life. 
(And in real life Pamuk has assembled 
just such a collection in Istanbul: a mu- 
seum of day-to-day artifacts that sup- 
ported the novel’s writing.) 

In A Strangeness in My Mind, the 
fateful encounter takes place at the 
wedding of Mevlut’s cousin Korkut. 
There, threading among the guests, 
Mevlut comes fleetingly face to face 
with a thirteen-year- old girl whose 
beauty haunts his adolescence. His 
younger cousin Suleyman identifies the 
girl as Rahiya, a sister of the bride, and 


for three years, using manuals such as 
Examples of Beautiful Love Letters 
and How to Write Them, Mevlut pens 
her florid and impassioned messages, 
which receive no reply. Then, after re- 
turning from military service, Mevlut 
enlists Suleyman’s help again, and one 
night they smuggle into their car the 
woman on whom — he imagines — he 
had once set eyes. Within a few min- 
utes he realizes in the dark that Rahiya 
is not the beautiful girl he remembers, 
but her plain older sister. Suleyman has 
cheated him. But she is compromised, 
and it is too late. 

From this episode flow events of vital 
consequence: Suleyman elopes with 
Samiha, the beautiful youngest, who 
deserts him for Mevlut’s best friend. 
Mevlut goes on to marry and then love 
the plain Rahiya. But the absurdly for- 
mulaic love letters (“Your eyes are like 
ensorcelled arrows that pierce my heart 
and take me captive”) become a focus 
of marital sadness. To whom were they 
really written? To Samiha, whose face 
had inspired them, or to Rahiya, their 
mistaken addressee? Rahiya’s jealousy 
of the alluring Samiha troubles the 
marriage to its end. She bears Mevlut 
two daughters; but in their poverty she 
attempts to abort a third child, and dies 
at the age of thirty. 

After Rahiya’s death, Mevlut and 
Samiha are drawn inexorably to wed. 
But happiness eludes them. Samiha 
(in the brief characterization allowed 
her) is more spoiled and willful than 
her sister, and is herself jealous of Mev- 
lut’s love for his dead wife. As Mevlut 
reflects on the past, he starts to replace 
the remembered image of the young 
beauty at his cousin’s wedding with 
that of the lost Rahiya. 

The novel ends on a note of triumph 
reminiscent of The Museum of Inno- 
cence, whose final sentence declares its 
hero’s conviction that he’s led a happy 
life through his lost beloved. In the last 
sentence of A Strangeness in My Mind, 
Mevlut too concludes with an assertion 
of his devotion: “He said it to himself: 
T have loved Rahiya more than any- 
thing in this world.’” 

To qualify fully for his love, it seems, 
a woman must be unattainable or dead. 

Over almost six hundred pages the 
narrative is interspersed with brief sec- 
tions in the words of others: the three 
sisters, the two cousins, and their older 
relatives. These first-person insertions 
serve to broaden the scope of the novel, 
but they are written in the author’s 
voice, shorn of any style or vocabulary 
peculiar to their speaker. In fact the 
novel’s characters are evoked not by 
their thinly sketched personalities but 
by their role in the raw practicalities of 
family politics and their pursuit of jobs 
and shelter. Above all Pamuk restricts 
the often furiously loved women to the 
cliches of their poorly educated hus- 
bands and lovers. Even their physical 
beauty goes undifferentiated. 

As in The Museum of Innocence, 
whose obsessively adored heroine is 
routinely identified by commonplace 
attributes — “lovely,” “beautiful” — the 
physical feel and manner of the novel’s 
characters are subordinated to their 
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function, and the loved women reduced 
by the male vision of them. “Like most 
Turkish men of my world who entered 
into this predicament,” the hero of 
The Museum of Innocence admits, “I 
never paused to wonder what might be 
going on in the mind of the woman with 
whom I was madly in love, and what 
her dreams might be; I only fantasized 
about her.” 

Pamuk’s retreat from evoking human 
character, let alone psychology, is de- 
liberate. In his Charles Eliot Norton 
Lectures, delivered at Harvard in 2006, 
he insisted that the concept of charac- 
ter was a historical construct, born of 
Western culture — above all by the 
nineteenth-century novel — and hence 
alien to his country: 


To say that character-creation 
should be the primary goal of the 
novelist runs counter to what we 

know about everyday human life 

More decisive than the character of 
a novelist’s protagonists is how they 
fit into the surrounding landscape, 
events, and milieu. 

And again: “I have never been able to 
identify in myself the kind of character 
I encounter in novels — or rather, Euro- 
pean novels.” 

In A Strangeness in My Mind it is 
hard to know if the banality of the lov- 
ers’ relationships reflects the imagined 
limitations of their rural culture or 
some measured reticence in Pamuk’s 
style. He is at pains, from time to 


time, to establish a cooling distance 
between reader and text. He has been 
compared to Kazuo Ishiguro, whose 
stories advance slowly, incrementally, 
eschewing any hint of sensationalism. 
(The reader learns of Rahiya’s ap- 
proaching death from a single phrase 
embedded in a workaday sentence.) 
Almost at the novel’s opening, there 
occurs an anticipatory chapter in 
which the now middle-aged Mevlut is 
still working as a street vendor in the 
alleys. After twenty-five years, nothing 
has changed. So the intervening bulk 
of the novel, the reader knows, will fol- 
low no upward trajectory, let alone a 
rags-to-riches saga. It is as if the author 
has purposely foreclosed any source of 
expectation. 


In a further jolt to novelistic con- 
vention, Pamuk often writes himself 
playfully into the plot. In The Museum 
of Innocence, as well as in Snow, My 
Name Is Red, and The Black Book, he 
assumes a teasing part under his own 
name. He has described this elsewhere 
as a reminder to the reader that he is 
writing fiction. In A Strangeness in My 
Mind authorial directions and ques- 
tionable assurances appear: 

Let me take this opportunity to 
point out that there are no exag- 
gerations anywhere in this book, 
which is based entirely on a true 
story; I will narrate some strange 
events that have come and gone 
and limit my part to ordering them 
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Sidney Lazarus, Self Portrait at 
Age Seventeen, 1929 


Shepherd/ W & K Galleries, 58 East 79th Street, 
New York, NY, 10075; (212) 861-4050; shepherdny 
@aol.com; www.shepherdgallery.com. Tuesday- 
Saturday, 10am-6pm. October 29 through De- 
cember 19, 2015: “Sidney Lazarus: Fantastical 
and Visionary Works.” We are pleased to exhibit 
the drawings of Sidney Lazarus (1912-1973), an 
American Visionary. The works in the exhibition 
center around his private world of fantastic imagery, 
culled from his life experience and the knowledge 
of works by his predecessors Felicien Rops, Odilon 
Redon, James Ensor, Fleinrich Kley, and Alfred 
Kubin, among others. It is interesting to note how 
these artists absorbed one another’s visionary ex- 
periences. Lazarus is an American addition to this 
international group. 


American Painting Fine 
Art, 5118 MacArthur Blvd., 
NW, Washington, DC, 
20016; (202) 244-3244; www 
.classicamericanpainting 
.com. Wednesday-Saturday, 
11am-7pm, and by appoint- 
ment. Paintings by Potomac 
River School artists Andrei 
Kushnir, Mary Kokoski, Bar- 
bara Nuss, and Brenda Kidera, 
and Garden Paintings by Mi- 
chele Martin Taylor. We contin- 
ue exhibiting recent works in watercolor by NYC artist David Baise: “Images of Manhattan.” 
Our gallery is dedicated to the finest work in landscape, still life, genre, urban, and marine 
art by current traditional American painters, many with national reputations. 



David Baise, Times Square, Night, watercoior, 
22 x 30 inches 



John Waiker, Bait II, 2015, oil on canvas, 
84 x 66 inches 


Alexandre Gallery has moved to a new space at 
724 Fifth Avenue, 4th Floor, New York, NY, 10019; 
(212) 755-2828; inquiries@alexandregallery.com, 
www.alexandregallery.com. November 3 through 
December 22, 2015: “John Walker: Looking out to 
Sea.” Reception for the artist November 5, 5:30- 
7:30pm. 


The Drawing Room, 66 Newtown 
Lane, East Hampton, NY, 11937; (631) 

324-5016, www.drawingroom-gallery 
.com. Please note our seasonal change 
in hours: Monday, Friday, and Saturday 
10am-5pm; Sunday 11am-5pm. Octo- 
ber 30 through December 7, 2015: “Hori- 
zons: East End Landscapes 1963-2007.” 

Robert Dash, Jane Freilicher, Fairfield 
Porter, Jane Wilson. The four noted 
American painters assembled in this 
show were unified by their attraction to 
the rural panoramas they discovered on 
Long Island’s East End in the 1940s and 
1950s. Each adapted a distinctive visual language to express the enduring pull of land, 
sea, sky, and vernacular vistas of the region. Works on view range from Fairfield Por- 
ter’s sketchbook pages of the 1 960s and 1 970s to intimate and large scale paintings by 
Jane Wilson, Jane Freilicher, and Robert Dash. 


Dowling College— Vanderbilt Mansion. Sculptural 
Interactions Exhibit. Oakdale, NY 11769; by appoint- 
ment: manzischacht@gmail.com, www.veramanzis- 
chacht.com. September through December 2015. 

Natural light, terracotta, paper, gels. Esclarmonde: 

“to enlighten the world” (Medieval French transla- 
tion). Life-sized terracotta sculpture named for the 
twelfth-century Countess of Foix, who was known 
for her wisdom, courage, spiritual life, and freedom. 

“The Natural Light Installation”: cyclical in form, the 
work begins to be when the sun rises and ceases to 
be at dusk, and is reinitiated at dawn. Transparent 
gels are secured to a natural light source, creating a 
continuous movement of color in the Memory Palace Memory Palace Chamber, Liminality 
Chamber. Luminosity NBA Grant Instaiia- 

tion. Photo: Jennifer Formica. 



Jane Wiison, Remembered Day: Peconic, 1995, 
oil on linen, 18 x Winches 



Pen and Brush, www.penandbrush.org/exhibitions. 
At Pen and Brush we believe that art and literature 
created by women deserves to be recognized and 
valued on its merit— not judged by the gender of the 
maker. That’s why it’s our mission to advocate for 
gender parity by creating a platform for compelling 
and professional work by women artists. Join us on 
October 8 when we unveil “Domesticity Revisited,” a 
revelatory show curated by Rick Kinsel, Executive 
Director of the Vilcek Foundation, that deals with tra- 
ditional notions of domesticity that are spiritual and 
biographical in orientation, relating to the objects, 
ideas and sensations around the theme of home. 
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PEM BRUSH 



John Davis Gallery, 362 1/2 Warren Street, 
Hudson, NY, 12534; (518) 828-5907, art@johndavis 
gallery.com, www.johndavisgallery.com. Thursday- 
Monday, 11am-5pm. October 17 through November 
8, 2015: “Pamela J. Wallace: in secluded corners.” 
“In my sculptures I combine durable industrial mate- 
rials such as iron, concrete, and wood with organic, 
ephemeral materials like paper, thread, fabric, and 
wax. While considering even the smallest details, 
sewn elements and forged steel parts refer to is- 
sues of work and gender, while also referencing 
the manufactured and natural worlds.” —Pamela J. 
Wallace, 2015 


ARTS DISTRICT 
CENTER FOR 
THE ARTS 


Arts District Center for the Arts. Open- 
ing in early 2016 at One Santa Fe, the 
Arts District Center for the Arts will serve 
the Arts District Community and down- 
town Los Angeles with a gallery, screen- 
ing room and theater workshop space, 
creating opportunities for LA artists to 
connect with audiences and offering 
original, progressive programming that 
challenges the traditional boundaries of 
theater and the plastic arts. The ADCA- 
keeping it weird in LA! More at www 
.ladadspace.org. Contact: Jonathan@ 
ladadspace.org, (213) 814-7164. 


Pameia J. Waiiace, oh hollow tube, 
2015, abaca paper, forged steel, 
wood, 16x7x6 inches 
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(Pamuk himself was dragged only re- 
luctantly into his country’s political life 
in 2005, when he was threatened with 
jail for “insulting Turkishness” after he 
made comments about Turkey’s part 
in the Armenian genocide.) Pamuk 
describes a minor civil war erupting 
between two suburban slums in Istan- 
bul in 1977, and in a half-humorous list 
enumerates their similarities (many) 
and differences (seemingly slight). But 
crucially the differences include a cafe 
in one district that is patronized by 
young Grey Wolf nationalists who are 
ready, for their cause, “to do anything, 
even to kill,” and a cafe in the oppos- 
ing district, occupied by left-wing so- 
cialists, “ready to do anything, even to 
die,” for theirs. 


using such characters, but I can’t 
see the world without their lighting 
the way for me. They are the ones 
who make me feel as if I inhabit 
their world I pay most atten- 

tion to the shadowy patches and 
moments of fragility in my books, 
as miniaturists do in their paint- 
ing, and in much the same way I 
want readers to notice where I am 
troubled and sorrowful. 

Mevlut is profoundly lonely, while 
often proclaiming himself happy. Some- 
times he feels that his life is happening 
to somebody else. He might even be 
interchangeable with someone. Pamuk 
has described just such a sensation in 
his own life, immured in his parents’ 


The boza seller is in love with tradition: 

So this is how Mevlut came to un- 
derstand the truth that a part of 
him had known all along: walking 
around the city at night made him 
feel as if he were wandering around 
inside his own head. That was why 
whenever he spoke to the walls, ad- 
vertisements, shadows, and strange 
and mysterious shapes he couldn’t 
see in the night, he always felt as if 
he were talking to himself. 

A^nother Turkish generation or social 
class from Pamuk’s could find these 
nostalgic wanderings — and the notion 
of Istanbul’s hiizun — almost incompre- 
hensible. The Franco -Turkish novelist 
I Elif §afak, some twenty years younger 
§ than Pamuk, writes: 

I do not think hiizun is the word that 
embodies the gist of Istanbul, as 
Pamuk claims. Istanbul is a vibrant 
city that throbs, grows and pulsates 

with endless energy and hunger 

And my generation in Turkey is not 
a generation of melancholy. 

Indeed it is easy to ascribe Pamuk’s 
feelings to his age, and to see his de- 
termined nostalgia as a regression to 
childhood: a tristesse that belongs more 
in his head than in Istanbul’s stones. 
Yet the city might be seen bifocally. 
Its centers are crowded and vigorous, 
but its gray stone and lowering skies, 
and the lingering memory of its long 
decay, can cast a spell consistent with 
that of Pamuk’s Istanbul. And to those 
who suffered in the city’s recent earth- 
quakes, another specter looms: 

Ever since the quake in 1999, 
Mevlut — like all residents of Is- 
tanbul — would sometimes catch 
himself thinking about “the big 
one,” the one the experts said was 
imminent and would destroy the 
whole city. In those moments, he 
would realize that this city where 
he’d spent forty years of his life. 



Photograph of Istanbul by Ara Giller; 
from Orhan Pamuk’s novel A Strangeness in My Mind 


in such a fashion as to allow my 
readers to follow and understand 
them more easily. 

There is no reason either to believe or 
to disbelieve this disclaimer. It too may 
be fiction. 

In the end it is easy to regard the in- 
habitants of A Strangeness in My Mind 
not as important in themselves but as 
bit actors in the ongoing drama of Is- 
tanbul. They are creatures of hard 
circumstance. The city’s low horizons 
prescribe their jobs and dwellings. 
Their personal lives are still circum- 
scribed by village custom, whose flout- 
ing comes at a cost. 

Yet even under their own impact Is- 
tanbul is changing around them, and A 
Strangeness in My Mind, in its detailed 
depiction of constricted families and 
grimly forged careers, can be read as the 
latest chapter in the city’s history. As for 
Mevlut, after so many years living there, 

he’d begun to feel increasingly 
alienated from it. Was it because of 
that unstoppable, swelling flood, the 
millions of new people coming to 
Istanbul and bringing new houses, 
skyscrapers, and shopping malls 
with them? He began to see build- 
ings that had been under construc- 
tion when he’d first arrived in 1969 

already being demolished It was 

as if the people who lived in these 
old buildings had run out of the 
time they’d been allotted in the city. 
As those old people disappeared 
along with the buildings they’d 
made, new people moved into new 
buildings — taller, more terrifying, 
and more concrete than ever before. 

The form of a city, Baudelaire wrote, 
changes faster than the human heart. 

Yet these urban transformations 
overtake Mevlut too. In the end he and 
his relatives find themselves occupying 
apartments in the same high-rise build- 
ing, and the wretched gecekondu of his 
childhood is demolished in a campaign 
of trumpeted improvements. In that 
hot summer, he writes, 

none of the people who saw their 
homes disappear in a cloud of dust 

applauded Mevlut saw people 

cry, laugh, look away, or start 
fights as their houses were knocked 
down. When the time came for his 
own one-room house, Mevlut felt 
his heart breaking. He observed 
his whole childhood, the food he’d 
eaten, the homework he’d done, the 
way things had smelled, the sound 
of his father grunting in his sleep, 
hundreds of thousands of memo- 
ries all smashed to pieces in a sin- 
gle swipe of the bulldozer shovel. 

The downside of such moves from 
rustic squalor to urban anonymity — 
familiar throughout Asia — is bitterly 
voiced by the routinely dissatisfied 
Samiha: gardens lost overnight, com- 
munity buildings demolished, wives so 
wretched they end up in a hospital, re- 
tarded building schemes that leave buy- 
ers in the street, overwhelming debt. 

Zones of newly urbanized villagers 
are also seedbeds of revolt. Yet the polit- 
ical currents that ebb and flow through 
Pamuk’s narrative are described with 
ironic detachment, just as they are in 
his most overtly political novel. Snow. 


Plunged into this maelstrom of jum- 
bled motives and airy idealisms, Mev- 
lut, alongside a left-wing friend, plasters 
Communist slogans over mosque walls 
at night; but then, four nights later, he 
has reluctantly to join his nationalist 
cousin Korkut in painting them over 
again and inserting the word “godless” 
in front of “Communist.” 

Mevlut hopes that nothing much will 
happen. At school the posturing social- 
ist students have taken over, and leave 
to join demonstrations after classes 
(or go off to the cinema). For two 
weeks there are riots and shootings, 
before the army moves in to round up 
leftists. These are the last of Mevlut’s 
schooldays. 

In A Strangeness in My Mind, as in 
so many of Pamuk’s novels, the fasci- 
nation lies less in subtlety of character 
than in the author’s — and perhaps his 
protagonist’s — cast of mind. “In every 
novel — no matter how much I resist it,” 
he has said, 

there is a character whose thoughts, 
constitution, and temperament are 
close to my own and who carries a 
number of my sorrows and uncer- 
tainties I’d like to move beyond 


house and dreaming that somewhere 
an identical Pamuk lived in another 
one just like it. In his third novel. The 
White Castle, two scholars — one Otto- 
man, one Venetian — swap identities. In 
his fourth. The Black Book, supposedly 
separate characters merge entirely. 

When Mevlut walked the lanes of Is- 
tanbul, they “reminded him that there 
was another realm within our world, 
hidden away behind the walls of a 
mosque, in a collapsing wooden man- 
sion, or inside a cemetery.” (One of the 
illustrations in the novel’s text is a sketch 
of an overgrown graveyard, filled with 
cypresses and tilted headstones: a pic- 
ture from a Sufi tract called “The Other 
Realm,” which mesmerizes Mevlut.) 
The night streets of the city merge with 
the universe in his mind. Hence his ad- 
diction, over many years, to the selling 
of boza, a venerable Turkic drink of 
fermented wheat, beloved of a dying 
generation of city dwellers. His cry 
of ''Boo-zaa'' in the half-lit alleys be- 
comes a mantra that brings him peace. 

There is a solitary innocence to this 
occupation that makes Mevlut a rec- 
ognizable Pamuk creation. Although 
the novel’s subjects belong to a rustic 
populace trying to hack out a future in 
the city, Mevlut embodies the nostalgic 
world of Pamuk’s old preoccupations. 


where he’d passed through thou- 
sands and thousands of doors, get- 
ting to know the insides of people’s 
homes, was no less an ephemeral 
thing than the life he’d lived there 
and the memories he’d made. The 
new tall buildings that were re- 
placing his generation’s gecekondu 
homes would also disappear one 
day, along with all the people who 
lived inside them. 

At another moment he imagines the 
modern high-rise edifices to be so 
many tombstones. 

But this apocalyptic foreboding re- 
cedes before the obscure comfort of 
wandering the night city. Even when 
visiting New York Pamuk had imag- 
ined finding in its giant silhouettes the 
key to “the originals of the dreams of 
all my years”: a notion that might be 
stirred, he thought, by any great city. 
Mevlut’s solitary wanderings in night- 
time Istanbul have the same inchoate 
expectation. They blend his fantasies 
with the dark phenomena around him, 
and offer the promise of pondering 
his way into an elusive realm of his 
own. The common ingredient of these 
dreams is an unmoored solitude. 

“I need the pain of loneliness to 
make my imagination work,” Pamuk 
has written. “And then I’m happy.” □ 
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Are We ‘Exceptionally Rapacious Primates’? 

David Bromwich 



The Soul of the Marionette; 

A Short Inquiry into 
Human Freedom 

by John Gray. 

Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 

179 pp., $23.00 

The Age of Acquiescence; 

The Life and Death of American 
Resistance to Organized 
Wealth and Power 

by Steve Fraser. 

Little, Brown, 470 pp., $28.00 

Here are two tracts for the times, the 
first by a political theorist, the second 
by a historian, which could not dif- 
fer more substantially in motive, aim, 
and subject matter; yet the authors tell 
oddly similar stories. Both ask us to 
recognize that the commercial democ- 
racies of the West are not the reposito- 
ries of freedom we have long supposed 
them to be. The authors agree that we 
are swayed by a mass delusion, and that 
the name of the delusion is progress. 
We will swallow any invention, consider 
and rationalize any injustice, on the pre- 
text of improved convenience and the 
conquest of our environment. Techno- 
logical man is mastering nature in the 
process of destroying it, and widening 
the disparities of rich and poor while 
blurring the lines between them. We 
are made to think better of ourselves 
all the while, and that is the trouble. 

John Gray’s new book. The Soul of 
the Marionette, offers a survey of mysti- 
cal, utopian, and theological fantasies 
covering several centuries, which ex- 
hibit (sometimes satirically) the human 
aspiration to rise above animal nature. 
Gray takes much of his evidence from 
the natural sciences and the literature 
of the ancients and the moderns: sub- 
jects remote from his own considerable 
competence in economics and politics. 
Concerns that were conspicuous in 
Gray’s early work — with the individu- 
alist ethics of John Stuart Mill, the 
free-market conservatism of Friedrich 
Hayek, and the pluralist liberalism of 
Isaiah Berlin — grew less pronounced 
in the late 1990s, and both his tone and 
focus changed decisively after 2001. 
Gray’s later books amount to a prog- 
nosis of the financial, political, and 
environmental catastrophe of the West 
and an inquiry into its causes. Two ear- 
lier prophecies by Gray, Straw Dogs 
(2002) and The Silence of Animals 
(2013), are precursors of The Soul of 
the Marionette. 

In all of these books, he presents his 
views implicitly, through a neutral reci- 
tation of the insights of wisdom-writers. 
He approaches his authorities with 
great deference. Among novelists, the 
touchstones include Joseph Conrad, 
T. F. Powys, J. G. Ballard, and Philip 
K. Dick; among philosophers, Scho- 
penhauer, Nietzsche, and the latter-day 
Nietzschean E.M. Cioran; among the 
canonical political theorists, Hobbes. 
An antitherapeutic version of Freud is 
also congenial to Gray’s image of man 
as a fantasy-haunted being that hungers 
after illusion. For testimony against the 
uniqueness of human life, he has cited 
the sociobiologist E. O. Wilson; and for 
analysis of the totalitarian implications 
of modern technology, the theorist 
of “the society of the spectacle” Guy 


Debord. One could go on with this list. 
Gray is an unpredictable and omnivo- 
rous reader; and to a large extent his 
recent books comprise an anthology 
of quotations and paraphrases, aug- 
mented by minimal commentary. 

Gray has been called an anti- 
humanist. A characteristic passage of 
Straw Dogs will show the temper of 
the prose that could provoke such a 
description: 

Homo sapiens is only one of very 
many species, and not obviously 
worth preserving. Later or sooner, 
it will become extinct. When it is 

gone the Earth will recover The 

play of life will go on. 

The dry wit of this farewell is part of 
the point. The atoms will not mourn 
the loss of humanity, and Gray sides 
with the atoms. At the same time, 
there is a puzzle about what to live 
for (so long as we are around) which 
turns on the ambiguous phrase “the 
play of life.” This may mean a play of 
forces such as physicists or political sci- 
entists sometimes speak of. Or it may 
suggest the desirability of treating life 
as an aesthetic phenomenon — as with 
Nietzsche’s cheerful embrace of the 
fact that nature plays while mankind 
works. Or again. Gray may have in 
mind a play in the sense of a theatrical 
performance. 

Is life itself a play without an author? 
It is not clear how we could enjoy the 
meanings we project on life while 
knowing that the meanings are only 
projections. After all, the pleasure of 


wish fulfillment depends on our not 
knowing that we manufactured the 
lock to fit the key we are delighted to 
find will turn it. But Gray is drawn to 
the aesthetic idea of nature as pure 
spectacle. Human beings, he supposes, 
may be divided simply into those who 
know they are acting and those who do 
not. True philosophers belong to the 
first group. The second encompasses, 
among others, utopian capitalists and 
Communists, the fanatics of the reli- 
gious wars of the seventeenth century 
and the jihadists of the twenty-first. 

In line with this skepticism. Gray 
in Straw Dogs had quoted Gurdjieff: 
“Everyone should try to be an actor.” 
The Soul of the Marionette turns for 
similar counsel to Heinrich von Kleist’s 
extraordinary essay on the puppet the- 
ater. Written in a high paradoxical 
mode, this essay propounds the thesis 
that marionettes perform their dance 
with a formal delicacy more perfect 
than any human dancer. They can do 
it because they are mechanical and free 
of thought; being thus emancipated 
from self-consciousness, they prove 
that submission to determinism may 
embody the purest freedom. Kleist’s 
essay, says Gray, “upsets everything 
modern humankind believes about it- 
self.” This may be so, but Kleist’s para- 
dox is not unique. His essay resembles 
in many ways Diderot’s “Paradox of 
Acting.” How is it, asked Diderot, that 
changes of emotion that are merely 
feigned, as the actor passes from grave 
to gay and back, somehow elicit total 
sympathy from the viewer? Diderot 
was particularly struck by the asym- 
metry between actor and audience; in 
proportion to the depth of the emotion 


conveyed to the audience is the nullity 
of emotion felt by the actor. The para- 
doxical discovery is that the actor has 
mastered the emotion beforehand and 
acquired the ability to display it effort- 
lessly. Kleist and Diderot alike suggest 
that the artist works from the outside 
in, and that we are most ourselves when 
we give in to sheer mechanical reflex. 

Gray’s summary of the freedom of 
the marionette may seem to present a 
nightmare vision of life; and by the end 
of his book it is plain that he regards 
it as a symptomatic fantasy of the En- 
lightenment. But the whole drift of the 
argument of The Soul of the Marionette 
goes in the opposite direction: this is 
an accurate picture of the machine -like 
creatures that we really are. Human 
beings. Gray wrote in The Silence of 
Animals, are in fact “hungry animals, 
ready to do anything to go on living.” 
Or as he put it in Straw Dogs: 

The destruction of the natural 
world is not the result of global cap- 
italism, industralisation, “Western 
civilization” or any flaw in human 
institutions. It is a consequence of 
the evolutionary success of an ex- 
ceptionally rapacious primate. 

To accept these facts without demur 
seems to Gray the mark of a human 
awareness properly curbed and dis- 
enchanted. Paul de Man, in one of 
his later essays, wrote approvingly of 
Kleist’s puppet-theater conceit and 
used it to discredit the Romantic ideals 
of aesthetic autonomy and the free play 
of the mind. Gray uses it in a related 
way to challenge the modern ideals of 
personal dignity and public reason. 

Maybe it would be fairer to say that 
he seeks to undermine the humanist 
self-image on which those ideals were 
founded and the self-satisfaction they 
feed. Yet the political implications of 
The Soul of the Marionette are as finally 
elusive as its contents are miscella- 
neous. And there is a curious disjunc- 
tion between the declared motive of 
the book and its pervading emotion. 
The message seems to be that freedom 
is a delusion, and, more distantly, that 
the marionettes are unequipped to face 
the planetary catastrophe they have 
brought on. But after summarizing the 
relevant facts. Gray declines any show 
of passion. Even the stoic discipline of 
apatheia would strike him as going a 
step too far. “Like the ancient Stoics be- 
fore him,” he remarked in Straw Dogs, 
“Spinoza sought relief from inner un- 
rest; but what is so admirable in being 
ruled by a need for peace of mind?” 

So far as one can judge from the mini- 
mal avowals of his prophetic books. 
Gray is driven by a need to pass be- 
yond need — “need” being synonymous 
here with passion or appetite, and its 
overcoming identical with the ability 
to live without submitting to illusions. 
Progress is the last of our Western illu- 
sions and it may be the hardest to kill; 
but in the service of its euthanasia, long 
stretches of The Soul of the Marionette 
enlist against progress the invigorating 
antidote of Gnostic religious texts and 
fictional romances. Doubtless Gray 
would not profess an attachment to 
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Gnosticism, as either a cure or a con- 
solation for the loss of the liberal faith 
in progress; but he dwells with a certain 
relish on his chosen passages. He can 
appreciate their intuition that human 
life is foredoomed or destined to a pat- 
tern of cyclical defeat. 

“Many people today,” he writes, 
“hold to a Gnostic view of things with- 
out realizing the fact. Believing that 
human beings can be fully understood 
in the terms of scientific materialism, 
they reject any idea of free will.” The 
connection with the marionette fan- 
tasy is obvious: Gray is saying that any 
determinism that denies free will is a 
form of Gnosticism. But his own skep- 
tical rejection of free will hardly quali- 
fies him to dismiss such people without 
a respectful hearing; how far does the 
determinism of sociobiology differ 
from “scientific materialism”? 

Gray is especially attracted to the 
Gnostic conceit of the creation of the 
world by an evil demiurge, and he un- 
covers a distant parallel in the theology 
of the Aztecs: 

For the Aztecs the gods were 
forces of havoc in the world. For- 
ever at risk of disruption, order was 
a thin veil stretched over chaos. No 
increase of knowledge or under- 
standing could deliver human life 
from primordial disorder. 

As one reads this passage in The Soul 
of the Marionette, its initial sense is that 
the Aztecs, at least, rejected the self- 
flattering Enlightenment idea of free- 
dom; they recognized the prevalence 
of accident in the universal disorder; 
their error lay in attributing any kind of 
will to the gods. Gray draws an explicit 
analogy with Kleist: 

Half-finished puppets of the gods, 
[humans in the Aztec view] must 
make their own identities — but 
not by choosing who or what they 
will be. Their “faces” emerge in 
interaction with a world they can 
never control, or come close to 
understanding. 

The Aztecs anyway resist the illusion 
of freedom that Gray has urged us to 
resist. 

Islamist terrorism is on his mind, or 
in the back of his mind. This seems at 
once a cause of his fascination with 
Manichaean doctrines and a reason 
for the limits of his fascination. “Hu- 
mans kill one another — and in some 
cases themselves — for many reasons,” 
he says, “but none is more human than 
the attempt to make sense of their 
lives.” Should we then refrain from 
making sense of our lives because it 
might lead us to employ violent meth- 
ods to arrive at “sense”? A more natu- 
ral way of putting it would be that the 
suicide bombers seek to give their lives 
a transcendent meaning, and they are 
assisted in doing so by belief in an af- 
terlife that is more valuable than life on 
earth. We avoid that error if we begin 
by supposing that life on earth is all we 
know. We must value it accordingly. 

It takes half the book to clarify his 
position, because so much is stated 
through summary of plots and ideas 
originated by others, but Gray in the 
end proposes no radical theory of moral 
unfreedom. He settles for the moderate 
conclusion that we humans are not ex- 
ceptions to the laws of nature. There- 
fore, though we are not demonstrably 


free, the determination of our thoughts 
and actions is bound to strike us as an 
external fact and not an intimate truth 
of experience. Gray thinks that Hume 
is on his side because “he argued that 
human beings can never have knowl- 
edge of cause and effect.” That is not 
quite right. Hume argued that we could 
have no certainty about the relation be- 
tween cause and effect, but we could 
make sense of it with the aid of our 
knowledge of probability. The idea of 
causation is a necessary fiction and not 
an irrational superstition. Hume made 
this argument in his Treatise of Human 
Nature. He proved that he believed it 
by writing The History of England. 

A nonchalant mixing of metaphysi- 
cal skepticism and therapeutic humil- 
ity is the most annoying feature of The 
Soul of the Marionette. “In fact,” writes 
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Gray, “we have no clear insight into 
what moves us to live as we do,” but this 
is anything but a fact; and acceptance 
of the proposition will depend on what 
exactly is meant by the words “clear,” 
“insight,” “moves,” and “live as we do.” 
Is our lack of clarity about ourselves so 
invariable? And do we all live in much 
the same way? Having walked up to 
this precipice. Gray calmly walks back. 
“Not self-awareness but the split in the 
self is what makes us human.” In that 
case, it seems, we do have an insight 
into something. We know that we are 
split. 

By the last page of the book a strange 
thing has happened. The puppet fig- 
ures are gone, and so are the Gnostic 
demiurge and the gods and victims of 
the Aztec theology. It is only a “good 
enough” world that Gray espouses, 
after all. If you are “content,” as you 
should be, “to let meaning come and 
go,” you will no longer dream of be- 
coming a puppet but rather shoulder 
“the burden of choice” and “make your 
way in the stumbling human world.” 

Ihe burden of choice” — what shall 
we make of this notion? Choice is a slip- 
pery word these days because it has be- 
come our most accessible metaphor for 
freedom. As with all persuasive meta- 
phors, its cunning lies in its invisibility. 
We scarcely recognize that choice is a 
figure of speech; and yet without being 
coached, in a great many settings we 
can be trusted to make the mental in- 
sertion of the adjective “consumer” to 
modify “choice.” Steve Fraser’s writ- 
ings, including Every Man a Speculator 
(2005) and recent articles in the Amer- 
ican Prospect and Raritan, venture an 
extended critique of the ethic of choice. 


He traces its popularity to the effec- 
tive propaganda of the banking, credit, 
and financial institutions of the United 
States, from the Reagan years onward. 
The Age of Acquiescence begins by 
asking what political forces combined 
to render the idea of “market choice” 
acceptable as the principal quasi-moral 
value of American society today. It 
ends by wondering what we have lost in 
the process of acceptance. 

The structure of Fraser’s argument 
follows from the analogy he draws be- 
tween two historical epochs: the Gilded 
Age (1870-1900) and what he calls the 
second Gilded Age (1980-2015). Cor- 
porate raiders like Carl Icahn and Ron 
Perelman, and aggrandizing entrepre- 
neurs like Bill Gates and Jeff Bezos, 
are the modern descendants of the fi- 
nanciers Mark Hanna and J. R Morgan 
and the most enterprising and destruc- 
tive of the robber barons: Rockefeller, 
Carnegie, Vanderbilt, Gould. Exorbi- 
tant, almost exhibitionist greed, sud- 
den fortunes accruing to a new class of 
the rich, and the creation of new layers 
of the poor who wonder how they got 
there — these are salient characteristics 
of the two periods. 

We may associate the last decades of 
the nineteenth century with the rise of 
workingmen’s guilds and the Knights 
of Labor; but political opposition to 
organized labor was consistent in the 
administrations of a string of mediocre 
presidents — Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, 
Cleveland, Harrison, and McKinley — 
who obeyed the will of the industrial- 
ists with reliable servility. President 
Hayes ordered federal troops to regard 
strikers as they would enemies in time 
of war. The Knights of Labor sprang up 
in the 1880s but were “in decline and 
disarray,” writes Fraser, “even before 
the new decade began.” 

Fear of revolution spurred by the 
Great Depression finally brought the 
governing class of the 1930s to follow 
reluctantly the reformist agenda of 
FDR. Yet the rise of organized labor 
and the chastening of plutocracy — 
accepted as a permanent feature of 
American society between the Truman 
and Carter presidencies — has proved 
to be a correction of democracy whose 
gains were not fated to last. In the mid- 
1950s, union membership covered al- 
most one third of the workforce. Today 
the numbers of the unionized have 
shrunk to 10 percent. 

If political repression and vast in- 
equalities of status have been a shared 
feature of the two gilded ages, radical 
resistance was a constant manifesta- 
tion during the first but seems to have 
departed in the second. The South- 
west railroad strike of 1886 engaged 
almost a quarter of a million workers 
in several states of the Midwest and 
the South; the Pullman strike of 1894 
was larger still and involved the for- 
tunes of labor in more than half the 
states of the union. Through the expe- 
rience of such contests, a national labor 
movement gradually matured; and the 
Democratic Party under William Jen- 
nings Bryan, defeated in the elections 
of 1896 and 1900, laid the groundwork 
for the reforms instigated by Theodore 
Roosevelt in the following decade. 
Why have we had so few such mani- 
festations in the second Gilded Age? 
There are exceptions — the Occupy 
movement, the Wisconsin protests of 
2011 — but as Fraser compares the two 
periods, he finds the differences stark 
and baffling. 
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A. reason for the acquiescence of the 
majority today, Fraser suggests, is the 
absence of a class of Americans who 
think of themselves as the proletariat 
or the working class. The idea of un- 
earned wealth therefore arouses no in- 
dignation. Another visible cause is that 
the last thirty years have seen a level- 
ing downward of manners, costume, 
and taste, accompanied by a leveling 
upward of habits of self-indulgence and 
the satisfaction of superfluous needs — 
a combination that can seem to make 
the very idea of class, as one walks the 
streets of a city, almost unreal. 

Consider the “real housewives” of 
Beverly Hills, of New Jersey, of At- 
lanta, who have become such a popu- 
lar feature of reality TV. They think of 
themselves as “middle-class.” Persons 
of incomparably humbler means who 
watch the shows in housing projects 
also think of themselves as middle- 
class. The same delusive and leveling 
description has been deployed — with a 
near-total ban on the words “poverty” 
or “the poor” — by our last two Demo- 
cratic presidents. We no longer find 
unemployment shocking, says Fraser. 
He might have added that we no longer 
know what kind of work we value for 
more than monetary ends. 

Early industrial capitalism is often 
pictured as a time of adventure. But 
it was also a time of systematic con- 
solidation and enclosure of resources; 
and Fraser, revising the historical in- 
sight of Marx, calls this stage “primi- 
tive accumulation.” The financiers and 
industrialists converted raw materials 
into potential goods: “lands, miner- 
als, animals, foodstuffs, fisheries, riv- 
ers, workshops, stores, tools, muscle. 


and brainpower” were systematically 
mined and their profits channeled to 
a few. Similarly, the runaway profits of 
the second Gilded Age depended on 
“cannibalizing the industrial edifice 
erected during the first, and on export- 
ing the results of that capital liquida- 
tion to the four corners of the earth.” 

And yet nineteenth-century Amer- 
ica has seemed to many observers the 
epitome of an ideal freedom — always 
excepting the lot of slaves. Crevecoeur 
and Tocqueville, Lincoln and Whitman 
shared this sense of American life with 
a striking consistency. How much of a 
fiction was it? Fraser writes that at the 
midpoint of the Gilded Age, the “rich- 
est 1 percent owned 51 percent of all 
real and personal property, while the 
bottom 44 percent came away with 1.1 
percent.” Again, in reaping the advan- 
tages of the Homestead Act — proposed 
by Stephen Douglas and voted into law 
during Lincoln’s first term — “fewer 
than half a million people actually set 
up viable farms over nearly half a cen- 
tury.” But is that so few? And do these 
figures represent individual titleholders 
or entire families? 

In any case, the legend of freedom 
always outran the facts. This was the 
period when the big cattle companies 
fenced in millions of acres — an “Amer- 
ican version of the British enclosure 
acts of the seventeenth century” — and 
convict labor took over much of the 
toil displaced by the abolition of slav- 
ery. No more potent myth was engen- 
dered by the American frontier than 
the idea of the family farm. By 1900, 
however, two thirds of farming in the 
US was done by tenants, sharecrop- 
pers, or wage laborers. When the par- 


ticulars of the accumulation are added 
up, an unexpected question confronts 
the reader of The Age of Acquiescence. 
The puzzle is no longer why resistance 
has turned into acquiescence in the 
twenty-first century, but why resistance 
was so widespread and continuous a 
phenomenon of the nineteenth. 

IVIuch of the answer may lie in the 
world of expectations that people grow 
into. The immigrant laborers of the 
Gilded Age saw themselves as part of 
a struggle in which they had legitimate 
rights that were being denied. Unem- 
ployment, to them, was shocking. Many 
came to America from peasant soci- 
eties where the old hierarchies were 
disintegrating. Some brought vivid 
memories of the year 1848, and revolu- 
tion then was an idea evocative of hope 
much more than fear. Carlyle had writ- 
ten in Past and Present (1843): 

The condition of England ... is 
justly regarded as one of the most 
ominous, and withal one of the 
strangest, ever seen in this world. 
England is full of wealth, of multi- 
farious produce, supply for human 
want in every kind; yet England is 
dying of inanition. 

Carlyle’s urgency was more than 
matched by Whitman, who wrote in 
Democratic Vistas (1871) that “not one 
in a hundred” holders of public office 
“has been chosen by any spontaneous 
selection of the outsiders, the people, 
but all have been nominated and put 
through by little or large caucuses of 
the politicians, and have got in by cor- 


rupt rings and electioneering.” This 
meant that “millions of sturdy farm- 
ers and mechanics are thus the help- 
less supple-jacks of comparatively few 
politicians.” Whitman’s observation 
makes an apt commentary on the quip 
by Mark Hanna: “There are only two 
things that are important in politics. 
The first is money and I can’t remem- 
ber what the second is.” 

The financial collapse of 2008 added 
the new disasters of the Sun Belt — in- 
cluding the city of San Jose, close to the 
heart of Silicon Valley — to those of the 
Rust Belt in the 1980s. And yet “we can 
no longer imagine,” writes Fraser, “a 
way of life and labor at odds with capi- 
talism.” For most people it is probably 
easier to imagine the end of life on earth 
than the end of capitalism. Those who 
might have been protected by accurate 
information were caught in the 2008 
crash by “the democratization of credit.” 
This was the last stage of a process that 
sent household debt from an average 36 
percent of total personal income in 1952 
to 127 percent of income in 2006. The 
victims felt the arrows but they could 
not see the archers. Fraser never comes 
up with a decisive explanation of “the 
mechanisms of acquiescence, the means 
of persuasion and coercion” — but re- 
ally he means the mechanisms of tacit 
persuasion. Coercion is never a mystery. 
The surprise in this story is how little 
coercion has been necessary. 

A good deal of work remains to be 
done in the study of illusions. An ex- 
ploration like Steve Fraser’s confesses 
its own partiality, since it depends on 
historical analogy, and between any 
two periods the resemblances and the 
contrasts cover such a range. Still, John 
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Gray in The Soul of the Marionette 
might have learned from Fraser to at- 
tend more closely to the earthly pow- 
ers that beguile us with “the burden of 
choice.” Gray has written in the past 
with truth and admirable sharpness on 


contemporary history. In articles pub- 
lished around the turn of the century 
in the New Statesman and collected in 
Heresies (2004), he looked ahead to the 
Iraq war and predicted it would bring 
not order but anarchy. In Black Mass 


(2007) and elsewhere, he has incul- 
cated the untimely doctrine that great 
powers may overthrow small tyrannies 
in the cause of freedom, yet the anar- 
chy that follows may produce more suf- 
fering than tyranny itself. For a divided 


society like ours, a broken democ- 
racy at the heart of an empire, not yet 
tempted by tyranny or overwhelmed by 
anarchy, the problem remains that we 
have the wrong actors, and the specta- 
tors are asleep. Q 


Can They Undermine the Deal? 


Elizabeth Drew 



Senators Ron Wyden, Ben Cardin, Charles Schumer, Richard Blumenthal, 
Cory Booker, and Chris Coons (seated) before a news conference 
on Capitol Hill to introduce the Iran Policy Oversight Act, October 1, 2015 


The Republican Congress’s failure in 
September to pass a resolution disap- 
proving the nuclear agreement with 
Iran didn’t mean that the deal was safe.* 
The president won a major victory 
when its supporters managed to bottle 
up the resolution disapproving the deal 
in the Senate, thus protecting him from 
having to veto it. (The House defeated 
a resolution to approve the deal.) But 
then the fight took on a new form that 
could threaten the agreement. 

Outside groups who opposed the 
Iran deal have an ongoing interest in 
trying to undermine it, or at least bring 
more pressure on its backers. Some 
members of Congress want to mol- 
lify Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu, since he’d so openly and 
ferociously opposed the deal and lost. 
Some are also trying to get right with 
AIPAC, the leading organization op- 
posed to the deal, and to soothe those 
of their constituents who are particu- 
larly passionate backers of Israel and 
are upset that they voted for the deal. 
A group of senators has just written 
new legislation — widely referred to on 
Capitol Hill as a CYA (or “cover your 
ass”) action — that would give addi- 
tional military equipment and other 
protection to Israel. 

The problems with this are twofold: 
no matter how vaguely they couch it, 
the senators are proposing to send 
advanced offensive weapons to Israel 
and to impose new sanctions on Iran, 
both of which could possibly harm the 
deal. Moreover and fundamentally, the 
deal was generally understood to be of 
great benefit for Israel by removing the 
threat of an Iranian nuclear weapon for 
at least fifteen years. A number of for- 
mer Israeli defense and intelligence of- 
ficials had expressed the view that the 
deal was good for Israel. A Democratic 
senator who backed it said to me, “It’s 
almost cognitive dissonance that be- 
cause of the deal we have to do some- 
thing for Israel.” 

Nevertheless, while the voting on the 
resolution of disapproval was still going 
on, a shopping list of new weapons for 
Israel, believed to have been developed 
by AIPAC with the Israeli embassy in 
Washington, circulated around the 
Senate. Netanyahu had insisted that 
the list be kept under wraps lest its dis- 
closure suggest that he wouldn’t suc- 
ceed in killing the deal itself. The list 
included massive ordnance penetrators 
(MOPs), or “bunker busters,” capable 
of destroying Iran’s nuclear facilities, 
and B-52s able to deliver them. No 
other country owns such planes and to 
transfer them to another nation would 
be a violation of the New START Treaty 


*See “How They Failed to Block the 
Iran Deal,” The New York Review, Oc- 
tober 22, 2015. 


between the US and Russia, signed in 

2010. 

These new weapons were to be in 
addition to the extensive military as- 
sistance the US already provides to 
Israel — which under Obama is greater 
than ever — on which there is broad 
political consensus. The core group 
working with Senator Ben Cardin 
of Maryland, the ranking Democrat 
on the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, on new assurances for Israel have 
been four senators who made up their 
minds late to support the deal and 
said that more needed to be done for 
Israel because of it: Michael Bennet of 
Colorado, Richard Blumenthal of Con- 
necticut, Cory Booker of New Jersey, 
and Mark Warner of Virginia. Booker 
and Blumenthal were fairly specific in 
their demands. Senators pushing for 
new weapons for Israel because of the 
deal couldn’t say that they were trying 
to please their constituents and Netan- 
yahu and AIPAC; they said they were 
seeking to “strengthen” the deal. 

TJ^nder the Corker- Cardin bill, ad- 
opted almost unanimously in early 
May, Congress had sixty days to con- 
sider the deal once it was submitted by 
the president, which he did on July 20. 
So there remained a few days following 
the vote on September 10 to bottle up 
a disapproval resolution for the Repub- 
licans to continue to try to disrupt the 
president’s approach to Iran. The fol- 
lowing week. Majority Leader Mitch 
McConnell, particularly agitated that he 
had lost this major battle he’d thought 
he could win, put the Senate through 
another vote on the resolution of dis- 
approval. He was seeking to divide the 
Democrats who had supported the deal 
and he particularly wanted to put more 


pressure on the Democrats for whom 
the vote in favor of the deal had been 
especially difficult politically. Even if 
these Democrats didn’t change their 
vote, they’d have another vote on their 
record that AIPAC and other groups or 
moneyed contributors could consider 
when they came up for reelection. 

And so, on the following Tuesday, 
McConnell forced yet another roll-call 
vote on cloture, or closing off debate 
(the Democrats weren’t filibustering, 
though the threat remained), on a reso- 
lution to disapprove the deal. If it suc- 
ceeded, McConnell would then need 
just a majority, or fifty- one votes, to 
send the resolution to the president and 
force him to veto it. 

But if McConnell thought that he 
had a real chance of peeling away any 
of the Democrats who had voted to 
protect the deal and the president — es- 
pecially those who did so after consid- 
erable anguish — he was mistaken. The 
forty-two Democrats who had voted for 
the deal held firm on this second vote. 
Each senator had publicly announced 
how he or she would vote, and much 
note was taken of the decision of those 
for whom it had been an especially dif- 
ficult choice. But then McConnell did 
what he had earlier tried to prevent his 
side from doing: he called for votes on 
issues that aroused strong emotions but 
if adopted could undermine the deal. 
Such “poison pills” were another de- 
vice for putting the president’s allies 
on the record as opposing something 
that to large numbers of their con- 
stituents would seem reasonable and 
desirable. 

And so, on September 17, the final 
day for congressional consideration 
of the Iran deal, a frustrated McCon- 
nell moved to adopt amendments that 
would make demands on Iran’s behav- 


ior part of the agreement. This in itself 
was a deal killer. The amendments 
were to make the agreement dependent 
on Iran giving Israel diplomatic recog- 
nition and on releasing four American 
hostages. Minority Leader Harry Reid 
said to the Senate, “We’ve seen this 
strategy before, it never works.” He 
later said what everyone knew: “What 
the Republican colleagues are doing 
right now is very, very cynical.” 

The move to make the deal contin- 
gent on Iran giving Israel diplomatic 
recognition was simply a showboating 
tactic, originally sponsored by presi- 
dential candidate Marco Rubio and 
Senator Tom Cotton of Arkansas, au- 
thor of the infamous letter of March 
9 to Iran’s leaders, cosigned by forty- 
seven Republicans, warning them 
that the deal might not survive when 
Obama was no longer president. 

After losing on these amendments 
as well, McConnell warned that those 
wouldn’t be the last votes on the Iran 
deal. “Either way, this debate will con- 
tinue.” He added ominously, “This is a 
debate with a very long shelf life.” 

It turned out to be far more difficult 
than they’d anticipated for those sena- 
tors who wanted to provide Israel with 
major new weapons systems as a result 
of the deal with Iran to arrive at a list of 
what to offer. The proposals for further 
major military aid to Israel were based 
on profound misconceptions. First 
there’s what Washington calls the “op- 
tics.” The administration and its allies 
in the negotiations had stressed that the 
Iran deal was good for Israel. The push 
by some senators to provide major new 
assistance as a response to it suggested 
otherwise. 

Then there was the politics. Netan- 
yahu either receives very bad advice or 
doesn’t listen to whatever sound advice 
he’s given. He’d already blundered by 
appearing before Congress in March to 
denounce the then-uncompleted deal 
and presuming to tell Congress how 
it should vote. He’d been much criti- 
cized in Israel for gravely damaging the 
US-Israel relationship. After the vote, 
Netanyahu was left hanging with little 
but his embarrassment. Now he was 
presuming to demand compensation 
for the deal. And for good measure, 
he recently condemned the deal in a 
speech to the UN. 

In a recent conversation, Joe Cirin- 
cione, president of the anti-nuclear pro- 
liferation organization Ploughshares, 
which had organized the coalition of 
outside groups that fought for the deal, 
said to me, “It would set a terrible prec- 
edent to reward Netanyahu for trying 
to sabotage US national security pol- 
icy.” Cirincione, a much-respected au- 
thor of three books on nuclear policy 
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The New York Review 


with experience in Washington’s think 
tanks and on Capitol Hill, also said: 

We already give Israel a huge 
amount of aid — the most of any 
nation on earth. The Iran deal has 
just decreased the threat to Israel, 
not increased it. To give them more 
aid at this point would buy into the 
false narrative created by Bibi. 
Worse, it would encourage the al- 
ready accelerated settlement con- 
struction that is a real threat to the 
stability of Israel and Palestine. 

Another wrinkle was that Cardin’s 
having voted against the deal — mak- 
ing him one of only four 
Democratic senators who did 
so — put him at a disadvan- 
tage when it came to trying to 
get Democratic senators who 
had voted for the deal to help 
him in his pursuit of weap- 
ons for Israel as compensa- 
tion. And the administration 
didn’t welcome legislation that 
could upset the careful bal- 
ance struck after nearly two 
years of difficult negotiations, 
in which Iran gave up the de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons 
in exchange for the lifting of 
sanctions that have been chok- 
ing its economy. Tehran could 
be expected to react in some 
way to any such change. 

But the administration had 
indicated that it was willing to 
discuss appropriate new mili- 
tary cooperation with Israel 
and during the Senate debate 
the president called Netanyahu 
to assure him of his openness 
to discussing this. But there 
were limits on what the presi- 
dent was willing to commit 
to. In late August, President 
Obama set out his position in a 
letter to Representative Jerrold Nadler 
of New York, whose constituency has 
one of the highest proportions of Jews 
in the House and whose vote Obama 
particularly wanted in light of Senator 
Charles Schumer’s announcement that 
he’d oppose the deal, as did some other 
representatives from New York. (The 
letter would give Nadler political pro- 
tection if he voted for the deal.) 

In the lengthy letter, which set out 
the definitive administration position 
on actions it’s prepared to take follow- 
ing the Iran deal, Obama reassured 
Nadler that if Iran broke the deal and 
raced to develop a nuclear weapon, “all 
of the options available to the United 
States — including the military op- 
tion — will remain available through 
the life of the deal and beyond.” 

Obama reiterated that he consid- 
ers Israel’s security “sacrosanct” and 
pledged continuing discussions on what 
is needed for Israel’s security, calling it 
“imperative” that the US and the other 
nations in the P5-I-1, who’d negotiated 
the deal with Iran, “ensure we and our 
allies are more capable than ever” of 
confronting Iran’s destabilizing activi- 
ties in the region, including support for 
terrorism. Translated: there would also 
be additional aid not only to Israel but 
also to the Arab Gulf states that are 
allied with the US. (The day after he 
received the letter, Nadler announced 
that he’d support the deal.) 

The administration was already in- 
volved in discussions about extending a 
ten-year Memorandum of Understand- 


ing between the US and Israel, now in 
its seventh year, and this could end up 
being the vehicle for providing more as- 
sistance to meet Israel’s security needs 
irrespective of the Iran deal. The presi- 
dent’s letter stopped short of pledging 
the offensive weapons being discussed 
by the Cardin group. 

In drawing up a proposal that would 
mollify the Israeli government, these 
senators were trying to win Senate 
support that was as broad as possible, 
but by far most of their Democratic col- 
leagues balked. And McConnell had 
vowed that he wouldn’t “give the Dem- 
ocrats a second vote to cover them- 
selves.” He wasn’t interested in going 


through another loss on Iran by passing 
a bill that the president could veto and 
the Congress couldn’t override. 

The negotiations on Capitol Hill over 
a follow-on bill on the nuclear deal 
were tense and dragged on far longer 
than those who sought to offset their 
vote for the deal had contemplated. 
With their statements that more needed 
to be done to “strengthen” the deal, 
they had put themselves out on a limb. 
In late September a new draft of what 
might be in the proposal was leaked. It 
no longer contained explicit demands 
for huge new bombs to take out Iran’s 
nuclear facilities and the planes nec- 
essary to deliver them. A substantial 
number of Democratic senators outside 
these discussions had registered their 
opposition to the bunker busters. 

An obviously tense senator involved 
in working on this package of aid for 
Israel to compensate for the deal with 
Iran, speaking in a very circumspect 
manner, told me that dropping a spe- 
cific reference to the giant MOPs didn’t 
mean that all weapons designed to take 
out Iranian nuclear plants were now 
out of bounds. The legislators were now 
considering smaller bombs to be aimed 
at Iran’s nuclear facilities that might be 
more effective than MOPs and wouldn’t 
need the B-52 bombers to deliver them. 
But these smaller bombs would still be 
a new offensive weapon for Israel. Car- 
din and the senators allied with him 
were still seeking to give Israel “quali- 


tative superiority” over Iran. But Israel 
has had qualitative military superiority 
in the Middle East for decades and also 
possesses between one hundred and 
two hundred nuclear weapons. 

This new version of follow-on legisla- 
tion by Congress also contained a pro- 
vision for expedited action by Congress 
to impose sanctions if Iran is found to 
have participated in or encouraged 
terrorist acts against the US or its al- 
lies. The administration had argued 
that sanctions in case of terrorist acts 
by Iran — including through its proxies 
Hamas and Hezbollah — were a sepa- 
rate matter and had not been part of the 
negotiation. Cirincione says these new 
sanctions are “completely un- 
necessary.” He adds: 

We already have ample au- 
thority to put on new sanc- 
tions for terrorism or human 
rights-related issues. This 
legislation is an attempt to 
grease the skids so that in a 
moment of outrage over an 
instance of Iranian misbe- 
havior the Congress could 
be stampeded into reapply- 
ing nuclear-related sanctions 
en masse, thus breaking the 
deal. 

Another way the deal’s oppo- 
nents are trying to make it dif- 
ficult to carry out is by tying up 
those in the government who 
were to implement it by requir- 
ing numerous reports — a ma- 
neuver sometimes utilized by 
legislators to obstruct the car- 
rying out of a policy they op- 
pose. Bill Kristol of The Weekly 
Standard had been pushing this 
idea for the Iran deal. Cirin- 
cione had his own explanation 
of what was going on: 


Many members feel the political 
need to satisfy a constituency, and 
they justify it by giving it a strate- 
gic rationale and saying that some- 
thing new is required. But there 
isn’t a deficiency in the deal: it 
blocks all of Iran’s paths to a bomb. 
There’s not going to be a breakout, 
and if there were, the US would 
take care of it, not Israel. There 
is a way to reassure Israel without 
rewarding Netanyahu, with a rea- 
sonable military aid package, ad- 
ditional long-term planning, and 
increased sharing of intelligence. 

Now that the idea had been planted 
through the Corker- Cardin bill that be- 
cause of the sanctions Congress should 
have a role in approving the deal — 
though the president could have im- 
plemented it anyway — some senators 
argue that Congress should also have a 
role in the deal’s implementation. This 
could well lead to still more headaches 
for the administration — no matter who 
is president. For now, the deal’s oppo- 
nents, in and out of Congress, are look- 
ing for ways to undermine it by putting 
booby traps, such as additional sanc- 
tions, in new legislation. Cirincione 
says, “It’s obvious. They’re still trying 
to set up the kill of the deal.” 

The version of the additional aid for 
Israel finally agreed on by Cardin’s 
group of senators and made public on 
October 1, watered down the wording 
that was hostile to Iran in the earlier 
draft. Some of the outside groups who 



backed the Iran deal found it accept- 
able, but it still contained accelerated 
sanctions for acts of terrorism. More 
important, though shrouded in neutral- 
sounding terms (“applicable ordnance 
and delivery systems”) and therefore 
perhaps overlooked, it still authorized 
the smaller and presumed more effec- 
tive version of the bunker busters that 
the advocates of “strengthening” the 
deal had wanted. 

Also striking was how slim the sup- 
port for this proposal was. Cardin didn’t 
even win the votes of all the Democrats 
on the Foreign Relations Committee, 
much less in the wider Senate. Its spon- 
sors included the four Democrats who 
had previously voted for the deal while 
also saying it warranted further assis- 
tance to Israel, as well as Schumer and 
of course Cardin, plus Chris Coons of 
Delaware. 

The White House simply remarked 
that the bill was “a good starting point 
for a discussion” of what was to be done 
for Israel — a polite brush-off in lieu 
of flat-out opposition. Still, it appears 
that the administration wants to offer 
Netanyahu a consolation gift when he 
meets with the president on November 
9. A Democratic senator who didn’t 
sign on to the Cardin bill and didn’t 
want to be quoted as criticizing his col- 
leagues told me: 

It’s unfortunate that this is a parti- 
san bill; it invites retaliation from 
the Republicans, probably a bit 
more hawkish version. Some Re- 
publicans have said that if we put 
this up as by just all Democrats 
we’ll consider it a CYA. 

This senator added: 

Some of the statements of policy, 
such as Iran has no right to enrich 
uranium, are tautological — axioms 
are repeated for their brochure 
value. Republicans such as Bob 
Corker and Jeff Flake [of Arizona] 
who would like to work with us 
in overseeing implementation are 
nervous about an all-Democratic 
proposal. 

A danger facing any proposal to fur- 
ther arm Israel as a “present” because 
of the deal is that Iran could well con- 
sider this confrontational and want to 
respond or retaliate — as opposed to 
begining to put relations between the 
US and Iran on a better footing, as the 
administration desires. The bill drawn 
up by Cardin and others intended to 
satisfy the Israeli government, AIPAC, 
and certain constituents may go no- 
where given its partisan nature, its lim- 
ited support even among Democrats, 
and the administration’s refusal to em- 
brace it. Other Democratic Senators 
have said they won’t consider legisla- 
tion to mollify Israel that doesn’t have 
the president’s backing. McConnell 
had made it clear that he’s not inter- 
ested in abetting the Democrats’ effort 
to protect themselves (or CYA). But the 
three weeks of tense efforts to come 
up with something that even seven 
Democratic backers could agree on 
and that the administration wouldn’t 
dismiss outright illuminates the exqui- 
site difficulty of finding a path toward 
mollifying Israel in a way that doesn’t 
endanger the spirit or substance of the 
historic anti-nuclear deal with Iran. □ 
— This is the second part 
of a two-part article. 
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*A Beautiful and Closely Woven Tapestry’ 

John Banyille 


Satin Island 

by Tom McCarthy. 

Knopf, 192 pp., $24.00 

In The Soul of the Marionette} his 
latest treatise on human folly and de- 
lusion, the British philosopher John 
Gray discusses among a wide variety 
of topics our unflagging fondness for 
conspiracy theory. To interpret history 
in terms of conspiracy. Gray observes, 
is to pay “a backhanded compliment 
to human rationality.” It is true that 
for worldwide plots to be successfully 
carried out, human beings would have 
to be much more cooperative, less stu- 
pid, and far less quarrelsome than they 
are; anyone who has served on 
a committee will know how dif- 
ficult it is to reach and maintain 
consensus on the most innocent 
of issues. Still, millions of people 
firmly believe that behind the 
facade of a disorderly world, ev- 
erything is being orchestrated 
in secret by all-knowing and 
all-powerful forces. “The belief 
that there is some hidden cabal 
directing the course of events,” 

Gray writes, “is a type of anthro- 
pomorphism — a way of finding 
agency in the entropy of history. 

If someone is pulling the strings 
behind the stage the human 
drama is not without meaning.” 

The novel form operates ac- 
cording to this belief, although 
the seemingly living agents who 
inhabit a novel are for the most 
part unwitting conspirators, 
controlled and manipulated by 
a prime mover — that is, the nov- 
elist — who is himself only inter- 
mittently and dimly aware of 
the grand scheme within which 
his creatures have their liminal, brief 
lives. The machinery by which this curi- 
ous arrangement works is complicated, 
involving many flywheels, cogs, and le- 
vers, and when inspected closely bears 
a strong resemblance to the contrap- 
tion at the controls of which the Great 
Oz was discovered when naughty Toto 
pulled aside the green satin curtain. 

Yet what can the poor novelist do but 
exert his rough magic? He may long to 
produce music that will move the stars 
to tears, but the mundane material he 
has to work with makes a very cracked 
melody. For us, life is sustainable only 
as fantasy; we create a fantasy about 
love, saying it will never end, about 
death, saying it will never come; and 
these are only the bigger issues. Entire 
mythologies, entire theogonies, have 
been invented to shore up our manifold 
illusions. Human creatures pass their 
days in gloriously irresponsible denial 
of the cold reality staring them piti- 
lessly in the face. It is as if the citizens 
of Venice were to go about the business 
of their lives insisting to themselves 
and to everyone else that their city’s 
streets are not filled with water. So how 
is the novelist, whose subject is the do- 
ings of creatures who are forever lying 
to themselves, supposed to get at the 
truth? How, manipulating these mod- 
els of what are already marionettes, is 
he to strike through to the reall 


^Reviewed on page 55 of this issue. 


The nouveaux romanciers, along 
with a few lone giants such as Wallace 
Stevens — phenomenologists to a man 
and woman, whether they knew it or 
not — considered that the only solution 
must be to turn back to the thing, the 
Ding if not quite the Ding an sich, and 
refuse to be distracted by mere chatter- 
ing; the thing, that is, and not our no- 
tions of it, the pathetic fallacy banished 
for good. As Stevens beautifully put it 
in “Notes Toward a Supreme Fiction”: 

The sun 

Must bear no name, gold 
flourisher, but be 
In the difficulty of what it is to be. 


But how is the artist to isolate the 
object in the difficulty of its being? 
Through style, of course. Both Flau- 
bert and Joyce had longed to write a 
book that would be about nothing, 
nothing except itself, a transcendent 
and wholly enclosed work of art, myste- 
rious and numinous in its unavoidable 
thereness. A later would-be hierophant 
of fiction, and virtually the nouveau ro- 
man's inventor, Alain Robbe-Grillet, 
following Kafka, insisted that the 
writer has or should have nothing to 
say, since all his art resides not in what 
is said but in the saying. Style, style, and 
nothing but style. By this pledge, it was 
felt, we should be able to break free 
at last of the cheap illusionism of the 
nineteenth-century novel and achieve a 
new and undreamed-of purity. 

It was a sweet and precious aspira- 
tion. It might have come about, that 
limpidly veracious new form, and al- 
most did — Robbe-Grillet’s Jealousy, 
and the groundbreaking short story 
“The Beach,” were valorous attempts 
at a distillation of the raw stuff of reality 
into a quivering drop of pure artistic gold. 
Life, however, insists on breaking in, 
rambunctious, ever-untidy, self- deluding 
life, as impenetrable as rock, as ungrasp - 
able as air. How, with all this disorderly 
clamor, is the artist to get a hold on the 
thing, in words, in pigment, in sound, 
and force it to give up its truth? That re- 
mained the task, and still remains. The 
furnace of modernism smelted no more 
effectively than the crucibles of old, and 


Picasso’s Les Demoiselles d’Avignon is 
no closer to the essence than Poussin’s 
Dance to the Music of Time. 

The English novelist Tom McCarthy 
is usually described as being in the van- 
guard of the avant-garde, and certainly 
his pronouncements as general secretary 
of the International Necronautical Soci- 
ety (INS), described in the biographical 
note in Satin Island as “a semi-fictitious 
avant-garde network,” have the pon- 
derous overtones of so many of those 
early- twentieth- century isms that pro- 
duced much smoke but very little fire. 
The INS itself, which McCarthy and his 


friend the philosopher Simon Critchley 
founded in 1999, aiming “to bring death 
out into the world” and “sing death’s 
beauty — that is, beauty,”^ seems a typi- 
cal product of the “Britart” movement 
of the time — Damien Hirst is another 
suppliant at the shrine of Thanatos. 
McCarthy’s first novel. Remainder, fin- 
ished in 2001, was initially rejected by 
mainstream publishers but in the end 
succeeded in getting into print and re- 
ceived broad critical acclaim — Zadie 
Smith wrote on it at length in these 
pages, comparing it, favorably, with 
Joseph O’Neill’s Netherland, and de- 
scribing it as “one of the great English 
novels of the past ten years.” Smith 
saw the book as a way out of what she 
called “lyrical Realism,” represented by 
novels such as Netherland: 

In its brutal excision of psychology 
it is easy to feel that Remainder 
comes to literature as an assassin, 
to kill the novel stone dead. I think 
it means rather to shake the novel 
out of its complacency. It clears 
away a little of the dead wood, of- 
fering a glimpse of an alternate 
road down which the novel might, 
with difficulty, travel forward.^ 


^See the INS founding manifesto at 
www.necronauts.org, articles 3 and 2 
respectively. 

^“Two Paths for the Novel,” The New 
York Review, November 20, 2008. 


This may prove to be true, and time 
will tell. However, when we look back 
at the heyday of the Modernists, in the 
first half of the twentieth century, we 
notice that with more than a few excep- 
tions — Joyce, Duchamp, and the New 
York Abstract Expressionists among 
them — some of the most radical of them 
tended to shy from the consequences of 
extremism and turn back to traditional 
modes, to the figurative in painting, to 
tonality in music, to realism, lyrical or 
otherwise, in literature. This regres- 
sive tendency is apparent in the trajec- 
tory of McCarthy’s career so far. By 
the time — 2010 — that he published his 
third novel, the coldly exuberant C, a 
sort of cross between Gravity’s 
Rainbow, one of John Fowles’s 
faux-historical extravaganzas, 
Anthony Burgess’s Earthly 
“I. Powers, and The Curse of the 
Mummy’s Tomb, his work had 
g been pretty well absorbed into 
the mainstream. C, published in 
Britain by the venerable house 
of Jonathan Cape, was short- 
listed for the Man Booker Prize, 
while in America it was widely 
and enthusiastically reviewed. 

Now comes Satin Island, a 
deceptively slight work — hardly 
more than a novella, really — 
which circles about itself and 
its obsessions with profound 
and delicate subtlety, a literary 
Mobius strip. All of McCar- 
thy’s influences are on display 
here — it is as if Kafka and J. G. 
Ballard had got together to write 
a Thomas Pynchon novel, with a 
volume of Nietzsche to hand — 
yet for all that it is singular and 
original and, in its somber way, 
profound. Does it offer an “alter- 
nate road down which the novel might . . . 
travel” ? Hardly — but does it matter? 

The affectless protagonist — yes, Musil 
too is present here — is known to us 
only as U., a name the comic poten- 
tial of which McCarthy wisely resists. 
U. is a professional anthropologist, 
but not of the usual type; certainly he 
does none of the kind of fieldwork an 
anthropologist might be expected to 
be engaged in. Instead, he is employed 
by a commercial company, or rather, 
the Company, a sort of super-PR firm, 
owned by one Peyman, like Humbert 
Humbert “a salad of racial genes” — he 
has “Persian, South American and Eu- 
ropean ancestry” — a stateless, wealthy, 
and fabulously powerful genius, one 
of those figures so beloved of today’s 
conspiracy theory novelists. Two im- 
portant passages of description — or 
perhaps prescription would be a better 
term — indicate the kind of territory we 
are in here. The Company, U. tells us, 

advised other companies how to 
contextualize and nuance their 
services and products. It advised 
cities how to brand and re-brand 
themselves; regions how to elabo- 
rate and frame regenerative strate- 
gies; governments how to narrate 
their policy agendas — to the press, 
the public and, not least, them- 
selves. We dealt, as Peyman liked 
to say, in narratives. 



Tom McCarthy, New York City, 2012; photograph by Christopher Gabello 
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And what service would a trained 
anthropologist offer to such an 
organization? 

We purvey cultural insight. What 
does that mean? It means we un- 
pick the fibre of a culture (ours), 
its weft and warp — the situation it 
throws up, the beliefs that under- 
pin and nourish it — and let a client 
in on how they [sic] can best get 
traction on this fibre so that they 
can introduce into the weave their 
own fine, silken thread, strategi- 
cally embroider or detail it with a 
mini-narrative (a convoluted way 
of saying: sell their product). 

However, Peyman, to U.’s continuing 
alarm, expects far more from him than 
these nebulous Penelopean exercises at 
the loom. In fact, as U. recalls, on the 
day he hired him, Peyman commanded 
him to write the Great Report. “The 
Great Report? I asked, my hand still 
clenched in his; what’s that? The Docu- 
ment, he said; the Book. The First and 
Last Word on our age.” The question 
of the progress, or rather nonprogress, 
of this task forms a low-key running 
gag throughout Satin Island. For all the 
fun, however, there are faint, very faint, 
hints that the book we are holding in 
our hands may itself constitute, not the 
Great Report, perhaps, but a not in- 
significant prolegomenon to it. U., and 
his creator before him, have far more 
serious ambitions, we surmise, than 
U.’s degree-zero, whited-out, mournful- 
humorous account of himself and his 
work would suggest. 

The action, such as it is, opens in 
Turin, or, more precisely, in the air- 
port at Torino- Caselle, where “one 
evening, a few years ago” U. had found 
himself stranded because of an air 
traffic control snarl-up. Turin, he re- 
alizes, is the home of the Shroud, the 
famous winding cloth on which is im- 
printed what is taken to be the image 
of Christ after the crucifixion. Carbon- 
dating has shown that the cloth is no 
older than the thirteenth century, but, 
as U. remarks, that doesn’t bother the 
believers: 

Things like that never do. People 
need foundation myths, some im- 
print of year zero, a bolt that se- 
cures the scaffolding that in turn 
holds fast the entire architecture of 
reality, of time: memory-chambers 
and oblivion-cellars, walls between 
eras, hallways that sweep us on to- 
wards the end-days and the com- 
ing whatever-it-is. 

This passage occurs on the first page, 
and its Pynchonesque combination of 
the wised-up and the downbeat will 
send a chill along the spine of many a 
reader. A little further on McCarthy 
seeks to dampen thoroughly our read- 
erly expectations when a passing men- 
tion of “events” elicits from him a 
parenthetical caveat: ''{events! If you 
want those, you’d best stop reading 
now).” Sharp though the caution may 
be, it does raise a wan laugh, as does 
many a passage in the book, especially 
when U. climbs into the saddle of one 
of his many hobbyhorses and sets off 
at a standstill gallop. McCarthy, we 
clearly see, is a close reader of Kafka 
and has a keen appreciation of his sly, 
surreptitious humor. 


The Company has been hired to 
carry out the Koob-Sassen Project, a 
mysterious operation of dubious but 
apparently momentous intent. It is de- 
scribed as “a huge, ambitious scheme . . . 
on the same scale as poldering and 
draining landmasses of thousands of 
square miles, or cabling and connect- 
ing an entire empire,” which yet, de- 
spite its gigantic scale, “would remain, 
in an everyday sense, to members of 
the general populace, invisible.” Here 
we are back on Planet Pynchon, so it is 
good to be able to report that the proj- 
ect remains vaguely in the background 
and is not elaborated upon. McCarthy, 
unlike Pynchon, is not much interested 
in vast, universal webs of connected- 
ness; rather, he fixes on minutiae that, 
by dint of a kind of unblinking, glassy- 
eyed concentration, he raises to levels 
of high-seeming significance. A num- 
ber of sustained leitmotifs threaded 
through the narrative do indeed make 
of the book a beautiful and closely 
woven tapestry. 

One of the subjects that return again 
and again, like musical figures, is that 
of a parachutist U. reads about by 
chance in a newspaper item, who fell 
to his death because his parachute had 
been tampered with. This tragedy in- 
spires some of the book’s finest prose 
passages. The intricate patterning 
of Satin Island is founded on a series 
of opposing dualities, and here, as U. 
muses on “the image of a severed para- 
chute that floated, like some jellyfish 
or octopus, though the polluted waters 
of my mind,” McCarthy combines the 
themes of limitless sky and depthless 
ocean: 

The domed canopy above, the 
floppy strings casually twining 
their way downwards from this like 
blithe tentacles, free ends waving 
in the breeze. This last picture, for 
me, produces, even now, a sense of 
calm: no angry and insistent tow, 
no jerks and tugs and stresses — 
just a set of unencumbered cords 
carelessly feeling the air. 

So taken is U. with the notion of 
the doomed parachutist that he sets 
about gathering reports on similar in- 
cidents from all over the world — he is 
surprised how many there are — and 
at one point even considers offer- 
ing these data as a component of the 
Great Report itself. He considers the 
phenomenon from an anthropologi- 
cal point of view, and finds it curiously 
satisfying: 

The parachutist story, in the stark, 
predictable simplicity of the cir- 
cumstance that it presented, in the 
boldness of its second-handedness, 
was refreshing: in its unashamed 
lack of originality, it was original. 

The relative lack of interest in or 
sympathy for the parachutist himself is 
characteristic of McCarthy’s necronau- 
tical determination to treat death not 
as an exit into nothingness but, on the 
contrary, as a kind of falling into pos- 
sibility and potential. 

Death is one of the primary themes 
of the book. It bubbles up every- 
where, as in the oil spill we first en- 
counter in the opening pages, when 
U. is stranded in the airport at Torino- 
Caselle and watches on his laptop 


“aerial shots of a stricken offshore 
platform around which a large, dark 
water-flower was blooming.” Under- 
neath the world of Satin Island is a vast 
lake of black, viscous goo that cannot 
be contained and that seeps or spurts 
up out of cracks and crevices to sully 
and stain. 

Nothing can resist the blackening 
effect; at one point he thinks of the 
Koob-Sassen Project as a coffin-like 
box “the only constant or unchanging 
aspect of [which] was that it was black: 
black and inscrutable, opaque.” In- 
deed, “the stuff of the world is black,” 
and when his workmate Petr’s cancer 
becomes manifest as “dark lumps... 
pushing up from under the skin’s sur- 
face,” U. reflects that “if Petr’s flesh 
was turning black it was because he’d 
let the world get right inside him, let it 
saturate him, until he was so full of it 
that it was bursting out again, erupting 
with a radiating luminescence.” 

This somber radiance suffuses the 
book in a way that is at once alarming, 
moving, and true. Nothing is immune 
to the darkling effect, even, or espe- 
cially, writing itself. In a passage syn- 
tactically shaky yet worthy of Beckett 
at his most graphophobic, U. watches 
footage of the oil spill making landfall 
on a snow-covered coastline: 

The snow seemed to drink in the 
oil in an almost thirsty way: to 
blot it up, then pass it onwards 
through its mass, as though, within 
the architecture of its vaulted and 
communicating chambers, their 
crystalline ice-particles, a series 
of distribution hubs were secreted. 
Still sitting at my desk, looking 
down at the laptop, at the picture 
on its screen, the streaks and clus- 
ters taking shape as oil spread 
slowly inland, I saw ink polluting 
paper, words marring the white- 
ness of a page. 

The title Satin Island comes from a 
dream U. has one night of flying low 
over “a harbour by a city” and seeing, 
some way out, an island, possibly man- 
made, “dark in hue” and yet, like the 
sea in which it sat, “somehow lit up.” 
On the island and covering it entirely 
is a huge trash-incinerating plant in 
which great mounds of the city’s detri- 
tus are slowly smoldering: 

Whence the glow: like embers 
when you poke them, the mounds’ 
surfaces, where cracked or worn 
through by the heat, were ooz- 
ing a vermilion shade of yellow. It 
was this glowing ooze . . . inside the 
trash-mountain’s main body, that 
made the scene so rich and vivid, 
filled it with a splendour that was 
regal. 

The book closes with U. in New York 
and making a trip downtown with the 
intention of traveling on the ferry to 
Staten Island, which he supposes is 
the source for the island in his dream. 
Hardly surprisingly — this is that kind 
of novel — he does not in the end take 
the ferry, but at least he has made a 
gesture toward . . . toward something or 
other: McCarthy is not in the business 
of providing grand finales, or even of 
tying up loose ends. All the same. Satin 
Island is curiously satisfying, a positive 
made up out of negatives; it may not 
constitute the Great Report, but it will 
do as a work of art. □ 
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The United Nations Children’s Fund, 
or UNICEF, was established shortly 
after World War II to improve the lives 
of children worldwide, but it was facing 
hard times when Jim Grant took over as 
executive director in 1980. In the poor 
countries where the agency did most of 
its work, 15 million children under age 
five were dying annually, mostly from 
epidemics of pneumonia, malaria, di- 
arrhea, and other killers rendered 
largely benign in the West by hygiene, 
antibiotics, and vaccines. The 1970s 
recession had hit these countries hard 
and many had in any case been taken 
over by cold-war dictators with little 
apparent concern for their most vulner- 
able citizens. The leaders of UNICEF’s 
major donors — British Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher and soon-to-be US 
President Ronald Reagan — were also 
no friends of the poor. Contributions 
to UNICEF were flagging as a mood of 
cynicism in foreign affairs took hold. 

But Grant was relentlessly optimis- 
tic. At a retreat several months into 
what would turn out to be his fifteen- 
year directorship, he urged his staff to 
think big. As his colleague and friend 
Peter Adamson recalled years later: 

The phrase [Grant] uses again and 
again is that he wants UNICEF to 
shift gears. He feels the organiza- 
tion has been going along nicely in 
second. Now he wants to see a rapid 

shift to third, and then fourth 

He doesn’t want to know about a 
five percent or ten percent a year 
improvement in UNICEF’s per- 
formance He wants UNICEF’s 

impact in the world to increase 
ten-fold, fifty-fold, a hundred-fold. 

But rather than motivating his audi- 
ence, he succeeded “mainly in mys- 
tifying and alarming” it, Adamson 
continued. Some colleagues even began 
to fear for the sanity of their new boss. 

But in 1982, Grant had a revelation. 
A group of public health experts, in- 
cluding his friend Jon Rohde, had for 
years been promoting the idea that a 
small number of simple medical sup- 
plies, including vaccines for measles, 
diphtheria, tetanus, and polio as well 
as oral rehydration solution — a salt and 
sugar mixture that protects children 
with diarrhea from dehydration — could 
prevent about half of child deaths in 
the developing world, if only the in- 
ternational community would pay for 
them. Even Thatcher and Reagan could 
not ignore the argument that no child 
should die for lack of a five -cent vac- 
cine. That year. Grant and his UNICEF 
colleagues launched the Child Survival 
Revolution, a worldwide campaign to 
make these medical supplies widely 
available in the world’s poorest nations. 

Adam Fifield’s A Mighty Purpose: 
How Jim Grant Sold the World on Saving 
Its Children movingly recounts Grant’s 
dramatic life story. He was born in 


China in 1922, where his father was a 
missionary doctor and also worked for 
the Rockefeller Foundation. The foun- 
dation’s aims, like those of most chari- 
ties, were partly political. In order to 
support the Nationalist government, the 
foundation established a modern medi- 
cal school in Beijing. But many gradu- 
ates were actually alienating the people 
the foundation was hoping to win over. 
The new doctors disdained the peasants, 
refused to work in rural areas, and made 


Development in Southeast Asia, where 
he briefly oversaw America’s disastrous 
aid program in Vietnam. More success- 
fully, he persuaded the Turkish govern- 
ment to promote to farmers the use of 
highly productive Green Revolution 
rice varieties. The Green Revolution 
led to an enormous increase in food 
production in Asia, saving millions of 
lives. At UNICEF, Grant came to be- 
lieve that vaccines and other low-tech 
medical supplies could have a similarly 



UNICEF’s executive director Jim Grant at the Sao Martinho children’s shelter, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 1992 


fortunes in private practice. Some joined 
the corrupt Kuomintang government. 
Jim’s father urged the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation to support a system of rural health 
care, but then in 1937 the Japanese in- 
vaded and the Grants left for the US. 

Jim eventually graduated from the 
University of California, married a 
classmate, joined the army, and shipped 
out to Asia during World War II. On a 
stopover in Calcutta in 1944, he witnessed 
the famine in colonial Bengal, where 
the British administration looked on 
while three million Indians perished. 
As the Nobel Prize-winning econo- 
mist Amartya Sen later demonstrated, 
Bengal had been experiencing a boom 
in rice production at the time, but the 
British were exporting it to the battle- 
fields of Europe and North Africa or 
diverting it to Indian cities to feed mili- 
tary and civil defense workers. As rice 
prices soared, traders hoarded it, caus- 
ing prices to rise even higher. Landless 
peasants starved because their wages 
didn’t keep pace with prices. Grant’s 
commanders urged him not to get in- 
volved, but he never forgot the sight of 
corpses in the streets and emaciated 
men pleading at the gates of middle- 
class houses for leftover rice water. 

During the 1960s, Grant worked 
for the US Agency for International 


spectacular effect on the survival of 
children. 

Not everyone agreed. At the time, 
most international development ex- 
perts knew from bitter experience that 
epidemic diseases are seldom amena- 
ble to simple “magic bullet” cures. Al- 
though a worldwide vaccine campaign 
succeeded in eradicating smallpox in 
1977, similar campaigns against hook- 
worm, yellow fever, yaws, tuberculosis, 
and malaria had been costly failures, 
the last of these particularly so. 

Controlling malaria is complicated. 
Until the 1950s, it usually involved a 
strategy called “rural uplift,” combin- 
ing health education, better drainage, 
improvements in housing, and treat- 
ment with quinine and insecticides. 
These had eliminated malaria from 
some Western countries, including 
the US, but in an act of technocratic 
folly, the World Health Organization, 
with strong Eisenhower administration 
backing, replaced these programs with 
a worldwide DDT spraying campaign. 
Armies of workers in khaki uniforms 
and pith helmets were recruited to 
spray the pesticide in villages, homes, 
and fields from Mexico to Indonesia. 
This worked magnificently at first, but 
by the late 1960s, the bugs had become 
so DDT resistant that they could breed 
in a vat of the stuff. In part because of 
the reduction in rural uplift programs. 


malaria was killing even more people 
in the 1970s than it had in the 1950s. 

In view of this failure, WHO offi- 
cials began rethinking their approach 
to public health. The problem with the 
Malaria Eradication Program, as they 
saw it, was that it relied on a single tool, 
DDT, applied in the same way every- 
where, taking no account of local ecol- 
ogy, politics, or social life. Even when 
eradication worked, as with smallpox, 
its impact was limited because the poor 
continued to be afflicted by so many 
other diseases. WHO’s new strategy, 
unveiled in 1975, would instead sup- 
port health services that were “shaped 
around the life patterns” of the peo- 
ple, not dreamed up by bureaucrats in 
Washington and Geneva. They called 
the strategy Primary Health Care, and 
it was intended to build upon the net- 
works of health clinics and hospitals 
established in former French, British, 
and Portuguese colonies. 

These clinics were often poorly run 
and even nonexistent in the rural areas 
where most of the poor lived, but WHO 
officials reasoned that with relatively 
small investments of money and train- 
ing, new clinics could provide treat- 
ment for malaria and other childhood 
diseases, as well as vaccinations, health 
education, emergency hospital refer- 
rals, and other services, depending 
upon the needs of the population. In 
keeping with the ideology of liberation 
prevalent at the time, WHO officials 
hoped that Primary Health Care would 
give communities a voice in how ser- 
vices were delivered. By strengthening 
the link between governments and their 
peoples. Primary Health Care might 
even help build a more just world based 
on empowerment and democracy. 

The chief advocate for this utopian 
idea was Halfdan Mahler, the Danish 
executive director of WHO. When he 
heard about Grant’s plan for a Child 
Survival Revolution based on promot- 
ing and supplying vaccines and other 
low-tech medical items, he made no 
secret of his contempt for it. In 1983, 
Mahler delivered what became known 
as his “parachute/red herring” speech 
to a large gathering of public health of- 
ficials at WHO’s Geneva headquarters. 
“I am all for impatience if it leads to 
speedier action,” Mahler began. 

But I am all against it if it imposes 
fragmented action from above. I am 
referring to such initiatives as the 
selection by people outside the de- 
veloping countries of a few isolated 
elements of primary health care . . . ; 
or the parachuting of foreign agents 
into these countries to immunize 
them from above; or the concen- 
tration on only one aspect of di- 
arrheal disease control without 
thought for the others. Initiatives 
such as these are red herrings 

Grant went ahead with UNICEF’s 
Child Survival Revolution anyway, and 
eventually WHO, unable to find sup- 
port for Primary Health Care because 
Western donors found it complicated 
and vaguely socialist, signed on too. 
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Tall, with ambassadorial good looks, 
Grant was trained as a lawyer, but his 
manner with colleagues, world leaders, 
and with the children he encountered in 
slums and refugee camps the world over 
was that of an avuncular family physi- 
cian. He was also extraordinarily brave. 
The cold war was a hot one in many poor 
countries, and UNICEF staff worked 
courageously to deliver relief to children 
in war zones on nearly every continent. 

Grant visited these programs him- 
self, often at great personal risk. When 
diplomats visited Sarajevo, Bosnian 
snipers would sometimes shoot from 
the rooftops in order to provoke a rain 
of Serb bullets in return, thus demon- 
strating the enemy’s brutality. Once 
Grant’s vehicle was hit by gunfire. In 
1995, when being treated for the can- 
cer that killed him at age seventy-two, 
he sometimes brought a colleague to 
Sloan Kettering. They’d discuss the 
next board meeting or annual report as 
radiation was being beamed into him. 

Of the scores of people Fifield inter- 
viewed about Grant, many recalled his 
striking blue eyes. When things went 
wrong, as they inevitably did from time 
to time, those eyes “could stop you, 
freeze you where you stood.” It wasn’t 
anger. He seldom lost his temper; but it 
sometimes seemed as though an irresist- 
ible moral force issued from that stare. 

Grant’s charisma was crucial to the 
Child Survival Revolution. In speeches, 
public festivities, and private meetings, 
he persuaded scores of world leaders 
to champion his health campaigns. 
UNICEF would provide medical sup- 
plies — vaccines or packets of oral re- 
hydration solution — but the leaders 
had to mobilize their people. During 
Colombia’s 1984 National Vaccina- 
tion Crusade for example. President 
Belisario Betancur rallied 120,000 
volunteers — teachers, health workers. 
Boy Scouts, church volunteers, and 
even soldiers — to round up and im- 
munize children all across the country. 
In only three days spaced one month 
apart, 800,000 were vaccinated. 

Everyone wanted to be on the side of 
children, and Grant worked successfully 
with some of the world’s most notorious 
tyrants and war criminals, including 
El Salvador’s Jose Napoleon Duarte, 
Republika Srpska President Biljana 
Plavsic, and all sides in the Sudanese 
civil war. Shortly after the Tiananmen 
massacre, he persuaded Premier Li Peng 
to iodize all the salt in China. He even 
convinced Haiti’s notorious Baby Doc 
Duvalier to sponsor a song and dance 
festival on the theme of infant diarrhea 
on the portico of the presidential palace. 

UNICEF’s goal was to push vacci- 
nation rates to 80 percent of children 
in all developing countries by 1990. 
Whether this was actually achieved 
remains disputed, but there’s no doubt 
that vaccination rates rose steeply 
nearly everywhere during the 1980s, 
while child mortality also plummeted. 
How much of this was due to UNICEF’s 
efforts and how much to economic 
growth and the ending of wars is un- 
known, but there’s little doubt that at 
a time when the world seemed to have 
lost its conscience, the Child Survival 
Revolution campaigns inspired a new 
concern about the well-being of vulner- 
able young people everywhere. 

TJ^NICEF’s programs worked best in 
Asia and Latin America. In Africa, the 
poorest and most politically troubled 


world region, rates of child death de- 
clined more slowly during the heyday 
of the Child Survival Revolution than 
they had in the preceding decades, a 
sad reality that Fifield neither mentions 
nor explains. Vaccination rates did rise, 
but despite a fivefold increase in UNI- 
CEF funding to the African region over 
roughly the same period, this appears to 
have had little impact on child survival. 

The reasons varied from place to 
place, but the main problem was that 
the diseases that kill most African 
children — malaria, pneumonia, and 
diarrhea — weren’t preventable with the 
vaccines and other cheap medical sup- 
plies available at the time. Controlling 
those diseases would have required 
environmental, hygiene, and nutrition 
programs, as well as medicine, health 
workers, and clinics — that is, some- 
thing rather like Primary Health Care. 
During the 1960s, the leaders of many 
newly independent African states had 
been attempting to expand health ser- 
vices along just such lines, even before 
WHO came up with the idea and called 
it Primary Health Care. But during the 
1980s, the IMF and World Bank forced 
African governments to gut those 
very programs, even as they gener- 
ously funded UNICEF’s Child Survival 
Revolution. 

The problems began with the debt 
crisis of the 1970s. As oil prices soared 
and global economic crisis spread, 
many African countries found them- 
selves unable to repay the commercial 
banks that had lent them money during 
the boom years of the 1960s. The IMF 
and World Bank agreed to take over 
the loans, but they required African 
governments to reduce funding for so- 
cial services, including health. Count- 
less doctors, nurses, and community 
health workers were laid off, nutrition 
and sanitation programs were shut 
down, and clinics and hospitals across 
the continent fell into dereliction. Ac- 
cording to World Bank publications, 
private clinics and episodic programs 
to distribute medical supplies, includ- 
ing UNICEF’s Child Survival Revolu- 
tion, would fill the gap. 

It didn’t work. Throughout the 1980s 
and 1990s, informal drug shops selling 
often failed or counterfeit medicine 
sprang up in trading centers across Af- 
rica. In once -functioning government 
clinics, equipment broke down and was 
never fixed, health worker salaries were 
delayed or not paid at all, staff were un- 
supervised and often absent. When they 
did turn up, they solicited bribes from 
patients and then fought over the money 
or stole medicine from the clinic stores. 

In Tanzania, anthropologists sur- 
veyed hundreds of women to find out 
why they had used the fumes of burned 
elephant dung to treat their dying chil- 
dren. Ninety-nine percent of the women 
said they had sought treatment at least 
once from a clinic or drug shop. When 
the medicine they received invariably 
failed, they consulted traditional heal- 
ers, who prescribed elephant dung. 

We now know that Primary Health 
Care is not only the solution to these 
problems, but also costs little more than 
the Child Survival Revolution cam- 
paigns. Strong evidence for this comes 
from a remarkable experiment con- 
ducted among the Kassena-Nankana 
people of northern Ghana. During 
the 1980s, one child in five died in this 
parched region where temperatures rou- 


tinely hover around 110 degrees, and the 
brief, intense rains sometimes wash peo- 
ple’s huts away. During the long dry sea- 
son, sand blown down from the Sahara 
brought epidemics of meningitis that 
could kill half the children in a village. 
Malnutrition was rife, but if people set- 
tled near streams and ponds, parasites 
in the water could blind or cripple them. 
Measles, malaria, and other scourges of 
poverty were common too. 

In 1993, Fred Binka, a Ghanaian 
physician, and James Phillips, a demog- 
rapher with the Population Council, 
decided to compare a typical Child Sur- 
vival Revolution program to a slightly 
more expensive Primary Health Care 
program. In the Child Survival Revo- 
lution intervention, community volun- 
teers — usually peasant farmers — were 
given six weeks of training to distrib- 
ute essential medicines to families and 
educate them about hygiene and vac- 
cination. In the Primary Health Care 
intervention, Ghana Health Service 
nurses were moved from clinics in the 
towns out to the villages where they 
conducted regular visits to families 
with pregnant women and small chil- 
dren. Within a couple of years, it was 
clear that while the nurses saved many 
lives, the volunteers with their satchels 
of medicine were having no effect. 

In order to understand these results, 
it’s necessary to appreciate that all 
public health crises have political and 
historical dimensions that make some 
children especially vulnerable. Before 
colonial times, much of West Africa 
was governed by indigenous empires, 
such as Sokoto and Borno in modern- 
day Nigeria and Akan in modern-day 
Ghana. They plundered smaller tribes 
like the Kassena-Nankana for slaves, 
whom they either kept or sold to 
European traders. Many modern-day 
African-Americans can trace part of 
their ancestry to the region where the 
Kassena-Nankana now live. Today you 
can visit the scattered ruins of slave 
camps and listen to old men perform 
songs about the milk-heavy breasts of 
wives left behind. 

To cope with the precariousness of 
their existence, the Kassena-Nankana 
came to see themselves as inhabiting 
a borderland between life and death. 
Every tree, stone, and cave was en- 
chanted by ancestral spirits who could 
make crops grow and children thrive, 
or bring sterility, danger, and death. 
When a child became ill, parents had to 
rule out the possibility of witchcraft be- 
fore taking her to a clinic. This involved 
consulting the village soothsayer — a 
traditional priest who lived in a hut and 
might wear, if anything, a goatskin loin 
cloth, dreadlocks, and perhaps a gourd 
affixed with Viking-style horns for a 
hat. The soothsayer would seek advice 
from the ancestors using incantations, 
animal sacrifices, and rituals involving 
stones, seashells, kola nuts, and other 
sacred objects. 

Saving children’s lives can be simple 
with the right tools, but when they get 
sick, they die very fast without treatment. 
These soothsayer rituals might take 
days and Binka and Phillips realized that 
thousands of children were dying as a 
result. Educating the community was 
useless, because if a woman dared to visit 
a clinic without ancestral permission, 
people would think she was a witch. Her 
male relatives might beat her, take her 
children, and evict her from her house. 

When the volunteers turned up with 
supplies of medicine, people ignored 
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them. After all, what did these peasants 
know? Some were unscrupulous and in- 
competent, brandishing the certificates 
the researchers had given them as if 
they were medical degrees. By contrast 
the nurses in the Primary Health Care 
program were able to link the medical 
establishment to the realities of poor 
people’s lives. They exuded authority and 
confidence, and their methods worked 
because they knew what they were doing. 
If people had questions, the nurse could 
answer them; if the supply of drugs 
ran out, the nurse could obtain new 
supplies quickly. Practical, kind, and 
secure in themselves, the best nurses 
didn’t need to adopt pretensions or lord 
their knowledge over the villagers. 

Today, the Kassena-Nankana allow 
children to be treated medically first, 
eschewing the rituals unless treatment 
fails. Though still extremely poor, their 
children are now more likely to sur- 
vive than those born in Greater Accra, 
which includes the nation’s capital. 
This costs the Ghanaian heath care 
system only an additional five dollars 
per person annually, less than many 
programs involving medical supplies 
and volunteers, which frequently rely 
on expensive expatriate managers.* 

A.bout twelve years ago, a delegation 
of Ethiopian health officials visited 
Ghana and decided to introduce a simi- 
lar program in their own country. Child 
mortality in Ethiopia has since fallen 
steeply, but the country is politically 
divided, and progress has been much 
faster in the areas where ruling party 
elites and their relatives live. In 2010, 
I visited an area where many people 
oppose the government and wondered 
if this didn’t have less to do with the 
quality of health services — the clinics 
seemed well run — than with a general 
sense of demoralization in an area 
where ubiquitous government spies 
watched people’s every move and pun- 
ished any sign of dissent or initiative. 

Thousands of children in this region 
were dying from kwashiorkor, a mys- 
terious disease associated with malnu- 
trition and characterized by vomiting, 
diarrhea, swelling, and refusal to eat. 
Kwashiorkor can be cured with a sweet, 
vitamin-filled, high-calorie peanut paste 
called Plumpy’nut, and Ethiopia’s new 
rural clinics were offering it to the 
mothers of children diagnosed with the 
disease. But when a former UNICEF 
official named Alessandro Conticini 
found Plumpy’nut packets on sale in 
local shops, he suspected that mothers 
were selling them. In impoverished re- 
gions the world over, the bond between 


*In 2001, UNICEF launched a trial of an 
expanded version of the Child Survival 
Revolution known as Accelerated Child 
Survival and Development (ACSD) in 
three West African countries. In addi- 
tion to providing the vaccines that were 
part of the original program, ACSD in- 
cluded malaria medicine, insecticide- 
treated bednets, and many other things. 
The results, published in 2010, found 
that the program had no effect on child 
survival, probably because the basic 
primary health care system in the trial 
areas was so weak. See Jennifer Bryce 
et al., “The Accelerated Child Sur- 
vival and Development Programme in 
West Africa: A Retrospective Evalu- 
ation,” The Lancet, Vol. 375, No. 9714 
(February 13, 2010). Additional foot- 
notes appear in the Web version of this 
article at www.nybooks.com. 


mothers and children forms slowly; lov- 
ing a baby who probably won’t survive 
carries enormous emotional risk and 
many poor women neglect sick children, 
assuming they’ll die no matter what. 

In 2009, Conticini introduced a pro- 
gram to help mothers reconnect with 
their sick children. In Ethiopia, parents 
don’t traditionally play with babies or 
talk to them, and childcare tends to be 
limited to feeding and cleaning, but 
Conticini trained community nurses to 
teach the mothers how to make toys out 
of sticks, cloth, discarded toothpaste 
boxes, whatever they could find. A field 
trial of the program is underway, but 
when I interviewed mothers who had 
been through it a few years ago, many 
told me that the simple act of playing 
and laughing together had restored 
their children’s appetite and saved their 
lives. “I’d prepared the funeral shroud 
and told the church that he would be 


buried soon,” said one mother of the 
healthy toddler playing beside her. 
“Now I can’t get enough of him. I can’t 
quite believe he’s alive.” 

Programs like these transcend char- 
ity by enabling the poor to help them- 
selves, but they require committed 
people — nurses, doctors, lab techni- 
cians — precisely what the World Bank 
and IMF were forcing African govern- 
ments in the 1980s not to spend money 
on. Despite a sevenfold increase in 
global health spending by Western 
donors since the 1990s, such locally 
designed programs still receive little 
support from foreign aid agencies. Most 
large donors, including the US Agency 
for International Development, the Bill 
and Melinda Gates Foundation, and 
the William J. Clinton Family Founda- 
tion, almost exclusively support formu- 
laic programs for distributing medical 
supplies, carried out in much the same 
way in the bustling townships of South 
Africa as in the lonely expanses of the 
Sahel. The World Bank even has a new 
set of “Global Practice Units” that aim 
to find universal solutions to public 
health, hunger, education, poverty, and 
trade. Political considerations and the 
intimate peculiarities of culture seem 
to have no place in these programs. 

Donations of medical supplies proba- 
bly appeal to philanthropists like Gates 
and Clinton and also to corporate- 
friendly Western legislators because 
they have an eye on African markets 
for health-related goods. As Western 
populations age and shrink, and as 
pharmaceutical innovation founders. 


Africa, with its many diseases and ris- 
ing population and GDP, represents a 
vast potential market for Western firms. 
But it’s a market currently dominated 
primarily by generic medicines made 
by Chinese and Indian companies, 
whose sales volumes have increased up 
to eightfold in the past decade. 

In some respects, programs that supply 
and promote equipment and medicine 
function in much the same way that free 
pharmaceutical samples given to your 
doctor by reps from Pfizer and Lilly do. 
Once you try them, the hope is, you’ll 
keep buying them. The same goes for 
entire nations receiving medical dona- 
tions through foreign aid. There’s noth- 
ing wrong with this: vaccines and other 
items are obviously necessary. But an 
exclusive focus on capturing markets 
and distributing technology will never 
address the fundamental social and 
political factors responsible for the six 


million or so needless child deaths that 
still occur each year, mostly in Africa. 

In 2000, world leaders gathered at the 
United Nations in New York to commit 
themselves to a fifteen-year program 
of “Millennium Development Goals,” 
including reductions in poverty, gender 
inequality, and child mortality in de- 
veloping countries. The results of this, 
likely to be announced in December, 
are already known. Those African 
countries that have invested in Primary 
Health Care, including Ghana, Ethio- 
pia, and Rwanda, have made remark- 
able progress. Countries like Uganda 
and Nigeria that relied on the World 
Bank’s prescription of privatization 
and episodic, donor-sponsored cam- 
paigns to promote the use of particular 
medical supplies have not. 

This would probably not surprise 
Jim Grant, who did the best job anyone 
could have during a tragic period in 
world history. Shortly before his death 
he wrote that while the specific inter- 
ventions promoted by the Child Sur- 
vival Revolution had saved many lives, 

a major concern is the sustain- 
ability of these achievements 

Mobilization should start with na- 
tional leaders, but its sustainability 
depends on continuing community 
participation The most impor- 

tant responsibility of health and 
other services is to promote the ca- 
pacity of families and communities 
to solve their own problems with 
self-reliance. 

□ 



Patients at the Munhava Health Clinic in Beira, Mozambique, which specializes in the 
prevention of mother-to- child transmission of HIV, with support from UNICEF, 2012 
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Does Foreign Sexism Threaten Us?: An Exchange 


To the Editors: 

In her recent review of The Hillary Doc- 
trine: Sex and American Foreign Policy 
[NYR, September 24], Jessica T. Mathews 
contends that we failed to make our case 
that the subjugation of women worldwide 
poses a threat to US national security. 

Mathews bases her critique on a narrow 
definition of national security that pre- 
cludes threats posed by transnational crime, 
the destabilizing effect of sectarian conflict 
(as witnessed by events unfolding in the 
Middle East), militarism, and corruption. 

Donald Steinberg, former deputy ad- 
ministrator of USAID and now president of 
World Learning, perhaps said it best: 

Compare those societies that respect 
women and those who don’t. Who’s 
trafficking in weapons, drugs? Who’s 
harboring terrorists and starting pan- 
demics? Whose problems require US 
troops on the ground? There’s a one- 
to-one correspondence. Don’t tell me 
there’s no relationship between na- 
tional security and the empowerment 
of women. 

Contrary to Mathews’s review, Russia is 
a perfect example of how hypermasculinity 
is directly reflected in the national and for- 
eign policy of a nation — i.e., the tendency 
of its government to rely on gangsterism. 


LETTERS 

ISRAELI TERRORISTS, 

THEN & NOW 

To the Editors: 

While I enjoyed Assaf Sharon’s discussion of 
the utility and strategic consequences of Jew- 
ish terrorism during the Mandate era [NYR, 
September 24], I found his eagerness to con- 
nect the poet-provocateurs of the “Band of 
Thugs” with today’s right-wing terrorists less 
than convincing, and a bit mystifying. 

As Sharon himself has noted elsewhere, 
the Jewish terrorists of today are largely 
religious, drawing inspiration from rabbinic 
authorities including the late Meir Kahane. 
They share little ideologically with the early 
(secular) Revisionists except for an idealized 
conception of the borders of the Jewish state. 

The “Band of Thugs” took their cues, 
political and aesthetic, from European high 
modernism. While Abba Ahimeir’s poetry 
does contain a measure of “romanticized vio- 
lence,” his work, but especially that of Uri Zvi 
Greenberg (and their friend and fellow Revi- 
sionist Yonatan Ratosh), is closer in its style, 
aim, and “violence” to the secular avant- 
gardism of the Italian Futurists than to the 
atavistic, biblically inspired radical settlers. 

This is not merely an aesthetic difference. 
The modernism of the Revisionists found 
diverse followers, including the Canaanites, 
who, in addition to experiments in verse 
and the plastic arts, preached a sort of pre- 
Jewish identity as the solution to political 
coexistence, and even boasted of some 
Arab adherents. Some of these modern- 
ists drifted left, and some further right, but 
this is a far cry from the religious ideology 
of ethnic supremacy current in the settler 
movement, whose sources must be sought 
in study halls and yeshivas rather than in 
the history books. In today’s Likud, it is the 
Kahanist tail that wags the Revisionist dog. 

Jacob Abolafia 

Cambridge, Massachussetts 

Assaf Sharon replies: 

Jacob Abolafia raises an important ques- 
tion: Is the relation between contemporary 


bellicosity, and force to repress dissent and 
deal with noncompliant neighbors. The 
hypermasculinity promulgated by Russia’s 
current government has the potential to 
destabilize an entire region and indeed, the 
world — and the US is clearly worried about 
that possibility. 

So far as India is concerned, the abject 
status of women mires that nation in inter- 
nal misery. Its child malnutrition rates are 
worse than those of sub-Saharan Africa. 
Rather than being a force for stability in 
southern Asia, a nation that might be- 
come a natural and powerful partner of the 
United States when dealing with challenges 
related to Pakistan, Afghanistan, the rise of 
China, and other issues, India is incapable 
of assuming such a role. And it will remain 
incapable as long as Indian women remain 
so severely subordinated. 

And finally, national security is not only 
about what happens outside of the US, 
but also the political and social conditions 
evolving within its own borders. That being 
the case, Americans would also be wise to 
pay heed to the link between gender in- 
equality and the politics of repression and 
intolerance as they play out on its own 
domestic scene. 

Given the upcoming presidential elec- 
tion, these are issues that should concern 
us all. Mathews’s shortsighted review gives 
a pass to candidates who are already con- 
temptuous of the importance of women’s 


Jewish extremists and early maximalist 
Revisionists one of mere similarity or is it 
also influence? It is true that the Thugs and 
Uri Zvi Greenberg influenced the secular 
Canaanites, among various other groups, but 
this does not diminish their influence over 
the settler movement and Israel’s extreme 
right. It is also true that contemporary Jew- 
ish extremists often accept rabbinic teach- 
ings; but this does not entail that they “share 
little . . . with the early . . . Revisionists.” 

Avraham Stern and Greenberg were 
thoroughly messianic, infusing traditional 
Jewish themes and symbols with nationalist 
revolutionary content. It was precisely this 
atavistic nationalism that made their brand 
of Zionism attractive to the religious right. 
Here is an example that demonstrates this 
influence: Shabtai Ben-Dov was a mem- 
ber of the Irgun and then of Lehi. An avid 
reader of Greenberg, he called for the im- 
position of a Jewish theocracy and the erec- 
tion of the Third Temple. His voluminous 
messianic diatribe was recently published 
posthumously by Yehuda Etzion, a mem- 
ber of the settler underground who planned 
to bomb the Dome of the Rock. 

No less significant than this terrorist con- 
nection is the influence of maximalist ideas 
on Israel’s more established right. While 
early Zionist leaders of both camps aspired 
to a modern Western democracy and recog- 
nized the necessity of gaining the support of 
world powers, today’s Likud is dominated 
by Jewish supremacists and supporters of 
the Temple movement. Its diplomatic ap- 
proach is generally belligerent, its rhetoric 
expresses venomous antiliberalism, and its 
tactics rely on unabashed McCarthyism. 
This is the lamentable, though undeniable, 
legacy of revisionist maximalism. 

WHO ARE THE 
ISRAELI LIBERALS? 

To the Editors: 

In Michael Ignatieff’s interesting review of 
Michael Walzer’s The Paradox of Revolu- 
tion [NYR, June 4], he and Walzer overlook 
a major factor in the failure of liberal de- 
mocracy to take root in Israel, namely the 
tensions of the cold war. The liberal camp 
was divided between David Ben-Gurion’s 


empowerment in both foreign and domestic 
politics. That’s lamentable, to say the least. 

Valerie M. Hudson 
Patricia Leidl 

Vancouver, British Columbia 
Canada 

Jessica T. Mathews replies: 

Direct threats to national security are those 
that endanger the territorial integrity, 
political sovereignty, economic well-being, 
and safety of a country and its inhabitants. 
They may result from extreme cases of do- 
mestic instability or division, but generally 
these threats come from outside. The con- 
cept should be defined broadly enough to 
include real — if very long-term — threats (cli- 
mate change, for example) and immediate 
but indirect dangers other than conventional 
military attack (the repercussions of failed 
states, for example), but narrowly enough to 
exclude conditions or trends that we simply 
dislike and would like to see changed. 

The many forms of discrimination against 
women may be unjust, bad economics, mor- 
ally abhorrent to us, or all three, but that 
does not make them a direct threat to na- 
tional security. Ameliorating them will 
make the countries concerned and the 
world a better place, and therefore some- 
thing to be desired and worked for, but that 
is something different. 


Mapai social democratic party, which had a 
plurality but not a majority in the Knesset, 
and Mapam (a Hebrew acronym for United 
Workers’ Party), a Zionist-Marxist party 
with a pro-Soviet orientation, led by Meir 
Ya’ari. Their positions on expulsion of the 
Arab population and their belief that Soviet 
Russia held the key to the future made it 
impossible for them to be included in the 
coalition formed after the 1949 election. As 
a result, Ben-Gurion had no recourse but 
to build a coalition with the fundamentalist 
religious parties with the resulting erosion 
of democratic values. 

The rude awakening from Stalinism 
driven by the 1953 Prague show trials came 
too late to make a substantive change. 
Upon the death of Stalin, the Mapam news- 
paper came out with black borders and the 
headline “The Sun of the Nations Has Set.” 
By 1955 reality had taken hold, but it was 
already too late. 

Walzer is right about the role of conde- 
scension. Immigrants from countries in the 
Arab world were looked down upon by the 
population of European descent and found 
their way to the right-wing parties, whose 
political descendants, such as Benjamin 
Netanyahu’s neocon Likud and Naftali 
Bennet’s religious Bayit Yehudi, continue 
to rule Israel. Liberals in Israel constitute 
at most 13 percent of the electorate. Ignati- 
eff’s optimism appears to be misplaced with 
respect to the political future of Israel. 

Aharon Eviatar 

Professor Emeritus 

Tel Aviv University 
Tel Aviv, Israel 

THE TRUTH ABOUT 
CESAR CHAVEZ 

To the Editors: 

I was gratified to see The New York Re- 
view devote space to a discussion of Cesar 
Chavez [NYR, October 8]; your reviewer’s 
belief notwithstanding, I assure you Chavez 
is no longer a household name. I was, how- 
ever, distressed by the number of errors in 
the piece. Since the narrative of Chavez’s 
life and myriad details in the review are 
drawn largely from my biography. The 
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After a fine, green summer in Central 
Park, all the birds are preparing to 
fly south — except for Arthur. He’s 
off playing, and is left behind. 


Soon it begins to get cold and the 
trees are losing their leaves. Arthur 
feels uneasy and lonely, especially 
after his nest is scattered to the winds. 


Arthur finds a new home on a statue 
and proceeds to discover a new city, 
where he can play hide-and-seek in 
the steam from a manhole cover and 
feast with the pigeons on crumbs. 
He finds other delightful surprises: 
icicles, a great big sweet-smelling 
evergreen tree that is all lit up with 
people gathered around it to sing 
“Gloria” in the cold night, and 
snow. Arthur experiences a beauti- 
ful winter wonderland for the first 
time but soon it is over. The trees 
begin to bud and the birds return. 


With Arthur as their guide through 
the city, children will find new po- 
etry and beauty on every corner in 
this beautiful book. 



Three Ladies Beside the Sea 
with drawings by Edward Gorey 
Hardcover • $14.95 
For ages 6 and up 


He Was There 

From The Day We Moved In 
with drawings by Edward Gorey 
Hardcover • $14.95 
For ages 3-7 


THE. MEW YORK REVIEW 

CHILDREN'S COLLECTION 

Available in bookstores, call 
(646) 215-2500, or from www.nyrb.com 
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Crusades of Cesar Chavez, I want to correct 
the following mistakes and clarify that the 
errors do not appear in the book: 

Chavez wasn’t born on his grandfather’s 
farm; his family moved into a storage room 
on his grandfather’s homestead when Cesar 
was two, after his parents lost their house 
due to financial problems. 

The Community Service Organization was 
not “set up to register Mexican- Americans 
to vote,” but was the first grassroots em- 
powerment group for Mexican- Americans 
in California, addressing police brutality, 
inequitable services, and a host of issues. 

Chavez’s first job as an organizer did 
not pay “$400 a week” but $400 for several 
months; he was not paid by Saul Alinsky’s 
foundation but a coalition of groups. Alin- 
sky later hired Chavez at $216 a month. 

Chavez did not “reject” the idea that he 
was “running a union”; he called his first 
farmworkers’ group an association so as 
not to scare workers while the organization 
built strength. 

Chavez did not join with the Filipinos 
in the May 1965 strike near Palm Springs, 
which was actually in Coachella. 

There were not “forty-eight women” 
arrested for shouting ''huelga'' in Kern 
County; eight women were among the 
forty-four arrested. 

The Senate subcommittee did not travel 
to Delano because of the ''huelga'' arrests, 
but went five months later to conduct hear- 
ings on pending legislation. 

Chavez’s union did have table grape 
contracts before 1967, most notably with 
DiGiorgio, the largest grower in California, 
where the union won a pivotal election in 
1966. 

Chavez did not conduct “many lengthy 
public fasts” — there were three. They were 
not “intended to turn public opinion against 
the grape growers” but to, respectively, stop 
violence within the union (1968); protest an 
anti-farmworker law in Arizona (1972); and 
protest the use of certain pesticides (1988). 

Richard Chavez warned his brother about 
problems with the 1970 grape contracts but 
never said the union “risked being voted 
out by the rank and file” when the con- 
tracts expired; workers had no mechanism 
for voting. 

Jerry Brown didn’t just sign the Agricul- 
tural Labor Relations Act; he personally 
negotiated the law, which did not “expe- 
dite” elections, but for the first time gave 
farmworkers the right to petition for a 
state-run union election. 

The UFW had not “picked up 192 new 
contracts” by early 1976; it had won 192 
elections, almost none of which had trans- 
lated into contracts. 

The mythology that has grown up around 
Chavez makes it all the more crucial to re- 
examine his life with rigorous attention to 
details that help us understand a remark- 
able man and movement. 


Miriam Pawel 

Pasadena, California 

Timothy Noah replies: 

Miriam Pawel’s letter alleges many errors 
that aren’t errors at all. 

Whether Cesar Chavez does or does 
not remain a household name, or whether 
three fasts constitute “many,” are matters 
of interpretation too trivial to debate. In 
some instances Pawel is raising petty objec- 
tions to my phrasing. Chavez was born on 
land his father owned that lay adjacent to 
his grandfather’s farm fields. I wrote that 
Chavez was born on a “homestead built by 
his grandfather.” This was a book review, 
not a title deed. 

Most of Pawel’s “errors” are objections 
to information that came straight out of her 
book. For example, if the Community Ser- 
vice Organization was not “set up to reg- 
ister Mexican-Americans to vote,” then I 
can’t fathom why Pawel wrote: “[Founder 
Fred] Ross ... established a grass roots 
group for Mexican Americans in Los An- 
geles called the Community Service Orga- 
nization (CSO). The CSO registered voters 


[italics mine], offered English classes, and 
filed discrimination claims.” 

Rather than try the reader’s patience by 
addressing more of Pawel’s fanciful com- 
plaints, I’ll turn now to the real errors that 
she identifies. I count six. I regret them all. 

1) Chavez was not paid $400 a week for 
an early community organizing job. That 
would have been a lot of money at the 
time — a thought that, had it occurred to me, 
would have sent me back for a second look 
at Pawel’s text. 

2) Chavez did not participate in the Fili- 
pino farmworkers strike near Palm Springs 
(i.e., in Coachella). The Coachella strike 
was a catalyzing event, but it was the Fili- 
pino farmworkers’ next strike, a few months 
later in Delano, California, that Chavez 
joined. (I don’t understand, though, why 
Pawel objects to “near Palm Springs” as a 
geographical reference point for Coachella. 
The cities lie twenty-nine miles apart.) 

3) The number of women arrested for 
shouting huelga (Spanish for “strike”) was 
indeed eight, not forty-eight. 

4) The Giumarra boycott was not 
Chavez’s first attempt to win a contract 
from a table-grape grower. I overlooked 
an earlier contract with DiGiorgio. Within 
two years of signing the contract (Pawel’s 
book reports) DiGiorgio halted production 
of table grapes. 

5) I wrote that Chavez’s fasts were “in- 
tended to turn public opinion against the 
grape growers.” All the fasts were intended 
to turn public opinion against growers; Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy wouldn’t have shown up to 
help Chavez break the first — six days be- 
fore the start of his presidential campaign — 
just to shame a few unruly UFW members. 
But Pawel is correct to register complaint 
because only the first fast occurred in con- 
nection with an action against grape grow- 
ers. My phrasing indicated otherwise. 

6) Chavez did not pick up “192 new con- 
tracts” by early 1976. The distinction Pawel 
draws between union election victories and 
union contracts is a meaningful one, be- 
cause the election victories did not lead to 
many contracts. 

I thank Pawel for calling my attention to 
these mistakes, but not for claiming many 
others that exist only in her imagination. 


CORRECTIONS 

In Edward Mendelson’s review of Vin- 
cent Giroud’s Nicolas Nabokov: A Life in 
Freedom and Music [NYR, September 24], 
Mendelson quotes Nabokov writing of him- 
self in Bagdzh: Memoirs of a Russian Cos- 
mopolitan (1975): “as Ariel says, my wish 
was and is ‘to please.’” It is Prospero who 
says at the end of The Tempest: “Gentle 
breath of yours my sails/Must fill, or else 
my project fails, /Which was to please.” 

In Lorrie Moore’s review of True Detective 
[NYR, September 24], the film we see Ray’s 
father watching early in the second season 
of the series is Detective Story (1951), with 
Kirk Douglas, not with Kirk Douglas and 
Spencer Tracy; Tracy is not in it. 

Owing to an error by the photo agency 
VII, the information in the caption on page 
10 of Francine Prose’s review of Joshua 
Cohen’s Book of Numbers [NYR, October 8] 
was incorrect. The robot in the photo was 
created by Hiroshi Ishiguro, director of the 
Intelligent Robotics Laboratory at Osaka 
University in Japan. 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 

THE RIGHT STUFF — Date fellow graduates and faculty of 
the Ivies, Stanford, and a few other excellent schools, www 
.rightstuffdating.com; (800) 988-5288. 

EROTIC EXPLOSION. Let me blow your mind, your ul- 
timate erogenous zone. Provocative talk with educated 
beauty. No limits. (866) 540-7588. 

EXCELLENT MASSAGE by Attractive Asian Female — 
Midtown Eastside (646) 515-2858. heaithandbeauty1618@ 
gmaii.com. 

SACRED EROTIC .. .with Zeus’ Darlins’. Incredible Light- 
ness of Touch. Private, safe, tasteful. Greenwich Village. 
(212) 337-9665. www.zeusdariins.com. 

NEW YORK BEAUTIFUL VIP Models available for VIP Din- 
ner Dates, Events. Super Exclusive, Private Reservations 
(212) 470-8808. 


PERSONALS 
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TOM TOWNSEND seeks Audrey Rouget. NYR Box 66601. 

A VITAL, SLENDER, life-affirming NYC woman (with a 
wicked sense of humor) would treasure a gentle, ridicu- 
lously optimistic man (65-78) who adores classical music, 
the outdoors, and a rich home life. Your kids, terrific plusi 
a. rap ha ei222 @ gmaii. com. 

FRANCE-BASED WOMAN seeks friendship with gentle- 
man very interested in culture (Ottawa/NYC/London) 50/60 
(more if affinity), hexagone619@gmaii.com. 

LOS ANGELES MAN, 71, is ready to share life. Passions: 
running, nonfiction reading, holding hands. NYR Box 65300. 

SAN DIEGO. Mature female, ex-Manhattanite. Pretty, in- 
shape, yearns to love, nurture brainy, brawny, blue-chip 
male, 70+, with void in his life. Slippers waiting. NYR Box 
66800. 

SMART PRETTY WOMAN, well educated, with a nice 
blend of wisdom and cool, seeks book-loving man 68+ for 
warm companionship, sbrightfieid1800@gmaii.com. 

INTERNATIONAL RENTALS 

PARIS ILE ST-LOUIS, modernized luxury triplex, circa 
1640. Quiet, light-filled, 20’ original beamed cathedral ceil- 
ing, wood-burning fireplace, modern kitchen, washer/dryer, 
dishwasher, a/c, WiFi, TV, CD, sleeps 4, maid service, non- 
smokers, photos: frenchiedoc@q.com. 

PARIS. Attractive, furnished 3-room apartment between 
Bastille and Republique, 11th Arrondissement, elevator 
building, kitchen and bathroom, maid weekly, €2,500 a 
month. For further information: (212) 243-1522. 

PARIS (SQUARE BERLIOZ— 9th arr), WiFi, 3BR/2Bth, 
beautiful full-floor condo, 4th floor, elevator, www.paris 
fiat4u.com. Tel.: (415) 922-8888. 



SABBATICAL 

H@MES LONDON 

ACADEMIC 8t PROFESSIONAL RENTALS 

EUibliiVHHl ih ihofl (cnn pnwftr 

fvntih f (cm 4 wwb ' 12 months 
w* «r* fMwmtMftdiiic ^ otlw cMm OumCi LoMdwi 
Now Bodhinf : 

London 

Cmoct Baine GDdfi«y SabdobGal Heroes Lid 
Tetophont! :i'44 (207) 5BB 786B (IQvn - 5 ^ 
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EmaH elaine^bbabcalhcimas.co.ulc 
Vlfebsite : www sabbadcaJhomes.co.uk 


PARIS ST. GERMAIN (6°) — lovely top floor, elevator, well 
furnished, ideal for two, max three, people, nicotetta.nicota 
@ tin. it. 

PROVENCE: Steeped in beauty and history. Stunning 
views, books galore. Enchanting, www.provencemagique 
.com. 

ROME. PIAZZA DEL POPOLO. Charming furnished flat. 
2 BR (one small), large kitchen/dining room. 1 bathroom. 
WiFi, TV, dishwasher. 4th floor with elevator. Air condition- 
ing. Nice view on the churches of Piazza del Popolo. €700 
weekly and €1 ,800 monthly. For photos and details contact 
benedetta. craved @ tiscaii. it. 

FLORENCE, PIAZZA S. CROCE, 2BR, large kitchen, liv- 
ing room, two bathrooms, fully equipped, €1 ,700 per month. 
For photos and details, contact p_corsi@yahoo.com. 

VACATION RENTAL 



ANTIQUE CQLQNIAL HQUSE with barn and in-ground 
pool on 3 acres. Picturesque setting, Washington, CT. 
NYC 80 miles. New Haven 35 miles. For rent fully fur- 
nished May-Sept. 2016, dates flexible. Three bedrooms, 
two bathrooms, two studies, stone fireplace, WiFi. Family 
friendly, no pets, non-smoking. $7,500/month + utilities 
and services. Photos available. Contact ctcountryhouse@ 
gmaii.com. 


THE BOOKBAG FOR 

THE NEW YORK REVIEW 
OF BOOKS 



Black water-resistant poly-canvas 
Bag with Red or Black Logo 

Zippered, black, water-resistant 
poly-canvas with a double bottom. 
Sturdy handles for over-the-shoulder 
use and a zippered inside pocket. It is 
attractive, well constructed and roomy 
(17" W X 13" H X 6 " D). Made in the USA. 

Shipping within USA, add $5.50 for one bag, 
$1.50 each additionai. 

Shipping within Canada, add $11 for one bag. 
Shipping to Rest of Worid, add $17 for one bag. 
Please specify color logo. 

THE NEW YORK REVIEW OF BOOKS 

Attn: Order Dept., 435 Hudson Street, Suite 300, 
New York, NY 10014, or phone: (646) 215-2500 
www.nybooks.com/shop 
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THE CASE FOR 

THE NEW YORK REVIEW 
OF BOOKS 



Store and protect your treasured library. 
These sturdy si i peases will keep your 
copies of the Review neatly and attractively 
organized but still within easy reach. Each 
slipcase holds a full year (20 issues) of 
The New York Review. Specially designed 
to fit the Review, in black with gold foil logo. 

Shipping within USA, add $5.50 for one case, 
$1.50 each additionai. 

Shipping to Rest of Worid, add $23 for one case, 
$6 each additionai. Aiiow one month for deiivery. 


THE NEW YORK REVIEW OF BOOKS 

Attn: Order Dept., 435 Hudson Street, Suite 300, 
New York, NY 10014, or phone: (646) 215-2500 
www.nybooks.com/shop 


RENTAL 



BEAUTIFUL LAKESIDE RETREAT 2 hours north of NYC. 
3 bedroom, 2 Ya bath home in Ancramdale, NY. Central heat 
& a/c. HOA does snow removal, landscaping. $2,000 per 
month plus utilities; See www.lakehouse326.com. Contact 
deanaudrey@gmail.com, {212) 496-7675. 


REAL ESTATE 


FLORENCE, ITALY. Prestigious flat for sale in historic build- 
ing in the center of Florence, first floor, “piano nobile,” full 
of light, 249 square meters (2,680 sf), on two levels (height 
5 meters, 14 Ya feet); small courtyard, laundry, large cave. 
Three bathrooms, two main bedrooms, wardrobe, drawing 
and reading rooms, studio, 2-story library, large hall, dining 
room, fully equipped. For enquiries, giuochi1@yahoo.com. 


THIRTEENTH-CENTURY STONE presbytery for sale in 
France, south of the Loire. Four bedrooms, vast kitchen, li- 
brary, pigeon-towers, gardens, swimming pool, walled park 
with conifers and fruit trees. Inquiries: lepresbytere.info. 


TANGLEWOOD-AREA, 3 bed, 3 bath, 3,100 sq. ft., archi- 
tect designed and built, unique contemp, open fir plan, 25- 
ft. ceilings, immaculately maintained, one owner since built, 
hilltop home. Sunset & mtn views. 7 acres. 2 WBFPs. Aga 
stove. Elevator. 12 mins to Tanglewood. Many, many happy 
memories. Exceptional value for quality of build. $625K. 
thomas @pennell. com. 


DISCOVER AND EXPLORE fine gated golf communities 
and luxury lifestyle communities at www.PrivateCommunities 
.com. 


BOOKS WANTED 


APPLEDORE BOOKS is actively buying older chil- 
dren’s books, art books, scholarly books, vintage sports 
books, etc. From a single title to a vast library. info@ 
appledorebookshop.com, (914) 763-0166. 
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Impress your friends with the wittiest bipartisan 
political humor book on the quack market! 


Perfect gift to launch an election year! 


D id you know there’s a secret 
cellar in the White House 
wherein presidential mischief en- 
sues? Or that Obama was born 
in the North Pole? That Stephen 
Colbert lost his voice? That Rick 
Perry took a time machine to 
4414 BC? Buy The Nutty Years of 
the Jon Stewart Presidency in a 
Nutshell on www.booksonawhim 
.com and amazon.com. 


So-Called Experts 

a hook always m prcjgresj 6? free. 
read on line & download pdr 
WWW . So -Ca I led E Xpert s xom 


wwwJCttllOPHRENIAr 
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PUBLISHER’S QUERY 


INKWATER PRESS seeks serious authors in all genres. 
Publishing, editing, marketing, and other valuable services. 
www.inkwater.com. (503) 968-6777. 


WRITER’S SERVICES 


MEMOIR AND FICTION EDITING SERVICES: Practical 
help for writers since 2004. Critique, copyediting, mentor- 
ing, and consultation. Patient, supportive approach; Ben- 
nington MFA. Visit www.marciatrahan.com or contact at 
info @ marciatrahan.com. 


IS IT TIME FOR YOUR BOOK? We help you write and 
publish! Ghostwriting/editing by best-selling, award- 
winning authors. Free consultations: (212) 580-8833. www 
.ghostbooksters.com. 


ARTS 


COLLECTOR SEEKS early Native American Indian weav- 
ings, pottery, and other objects. Jamie: shyhunters@gmail 
.com, (917) 628-8591. 


FURNITURE WANTED 


0AM 

WE BUY MID-CENTURY FURNITURE 


1950s-1970s Danish Modern, Eames, 
Wegner, Finn Juhl, Nakashima, Gio Ponti, 
Herman Miller, Knoll, France & Son, etc. 
Books on 20th-century design. 

(718) 383-6465 


WELLNESS SERVICES 



LES MAINS— PROFESSIONAL Massage Therapy, Skin 
Care, & Mani/Pedicure Services at your desired time and 
location in Manhattan or at our UWS studio, www.nyc 
.massagetherapy.com, (646) 335-2932. 



BOOKLOVER’S HOLIDAY CARDS 

This holiday card is adorned with an his- 
toric poster created by Hazlett for a WPA 
Library Project, circa 1936-40. Now in the 
collection of the Library of Congress, the 
words and image express the happiest of 
thoughts: A Year of Good Reading Ahead! 
Inside message: Season’s Greetings. Size of 
each card is 4" x 5 

#05-SLED5 • $ 15.95 
10 cards/envelopes per packet 
Price above does not include shipping and handling. 

TO ORDER, call 646-215-2500 or shop 
online at www.readerscatalog.com 

MARKETPLACE 



DANISH SOUPERBAG^" 


"STILL IHE BEST BAG!' ^ HARPEft-S 
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OANISHSOUPERBA6.COM 


MISCELLANEOUS 

THIS COULD BE ONE OF THE MOST important websites 
you ever see: www.ecoideaman.com. 


IITIEPEITIEHT. PRESS 

listing 

The Independent Press Listing, which ap- 
pears in thirteen of the twenty annual is- 
sues of The New York Review^ offers small 
presses and self-published authors the 
opportunity to advertise their titles at a 
heavily discounted rate. 


The Independent Press Listing is in color. 
All hooks listed will also appear on The 
New York Review's website, www.nybooks 
.com, for no additional cost. 


For more information contact: 

The Independent Press Listing 
c/o The New York Review of Books 
435 Hudson St., Suite 300 
New York, NY 10014 
tel: (212) 293-1630 
fax: (212) 333-5374 
e-mail: ipress@nyhooks.com 



GALLERIES 

AND 

MUSEUMS 

A CURRENT LISTING 

If you would like your gallery or 
museum exhibition to appear in 

The New York Review’s 

Galleries & Museums Listing, 
please contact (212) 293-1630 
or gallery@nybooks.com. 





TRAFFIC SIGNS & LIGHTS 

These signs and signals provide hours of en- 
tertainment for a child who loves vehicles, 
trains, block building, or imaginative play. 
This set includes 12 sturdy signs and 2 stop- 
lights, IVi' to 3" tall and 1" wide. Promotes 
fine motor skills, social skills, and language 
and communication. Made of sustainable 
materials and sustainably manufactured. Ages 
3 and up. To US addresses only. 

#05-TSL01 • $ 18.95 



CAR TRANSPORTER 

The transporter is a fun addition to any 
vehicle-lover’s fleet. Two cars fit securely on 
the vehicle transporter. The cab swivels, the 
deck detaches, the back gate snaps down, 
the rubber wheels turn smoothly: there are 
lots of functions for little fingers to master. 
Made of sustainable materials and sustain- 
ably manufactured. Ages 3 and up. To US 
addresses only. 

#05-CT301 ■ $ 22.50 



TRAVEL QWIRKLE 

This game combines elements of Scrabble™, 
dominoes, and rummy — and the appeal 
of all three. Using high quality tiles, players 
earn points by matching colors and shapes. 
No reading involved, so everyone can play. 
A challenge for all. Ages 6 and up. To US 
addresses only. 


#05-TQWIR • $ 18.95 



BANNED BOOKS SOCKS 

Sock it to censorship! This unisex cotton 
blend socks are “mismatched.” On one sock 
are printed the titles of 50 famous banned 
books, from One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest, 
Song of Solomon, The Catcher in the Rye to 
The Call of the Wild, and more. The other 
sock lists the same titles, only “marked out” 
with a black bar. Black and white in small 
size (9-11) or large size (10-13). 

$ 11.95 • Please specify sock size. 



SEVEN FUNCTION CROSSWORD PEN 

This is the world’s thinnest seven-function 
pen. With a crossword design this pen has: 
black, blue, and red ink, 0.7m pencil, tip for 
tablets or smartphones, and a separate piece 
to attach the pen to your tablet or iPad. 
#05-7FCWP • $ 69.95 

Prices above do not include shipping and handling. 

TO ORDER, call 646-215-2500, or shop 
online at www.reaclerscatalog.com 
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MAX ERNST 

PARAMYTHS: 
SCULPTURE, 1934-1967 

OCTOBER 22-DECEMBER 5 
515 WEST 27TH STREET NEW YORK 

A FULLY-ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ACCOMPANIES THE EXHIBITION, 
WITH TEXTS BY JURGEN PECH AND MICHELE WIJEGOONARATNA. 


SIMON HANTAI 

BLANCS 

OCTOBER 22-DECEMBER 5 
293 TENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 

A FULLY-ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ACCOMPANIES THE EXHIBITION, 

WITH TEXTS BY MARCELIN PLEYNET, MOLLY WARNOCK AND ALEX BACON. 

DAVID HOCKNEY 

WORKS ON PAPER 

NOVEMBER 2-DECEMBER 1 
297 TENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 

IN COLLABORATION WITH OFFER WATERMAN GALLERY, LONDON. 


PAUL KASMIN GALLERY 



